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PREFACE. 


The  story  of  those  great  educational  institutions  which 
have  exercised  so  marked  and  admirable  an  influence  on 
English  home  life  has  always  had  an  exceptional  interest 
for  old  and  young.  There  are  few  parents,  indeed,  who 
would  not  desire  to  educate  their  sons  at  a  Public  School ; 
and  there  are  few  lads  of  any  spirit  who  would  not  hail  with 
satisfaction  the  prospect  of  entering  one.  This  book  will, 
I  venture  to  hope,  be  of  some  service  and  furnish  some 
entertainment  to  both — to  the  parent  in  reviving  a  period 
of  life  which  has  a  charm  for  most  of  us  ;  to  the  boy  in 
relating  plainly  and  circumstantially  all  that  he  most  wishes 
to  know  when,  bidding  home  good-bye  for  the  first  time, 
he  plunges  into  the  rougher  ways  of  school  life. 

And,  best  of  all,  what  is  herein  related  comes  from 
public-school  boys  themselves.  The  fresh  and  interesting 
sketches  of  the  "  School  Life "  of  to-day  are  written  by 
those  whose  experience  in  each  school  is  sufficiently  recent, 
to  entitle  them  to  the  respect  and,  I  trust  I  may  add,  the 
confidence  of  every  school-boy.  The  list  of  contributors 
will  be  found  to  verify  this  assertion.     With  one  or  two 
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exceptions,  all  the  writers  have  been  the  senior  contem- 
poraries of  a  large  number  of  boys  at  present  at  Eton, 
Winchester,  and  the  other  schools  referred  to  in  the 
following  pages. 

I  doubt  not  there  are  many  new  boys,  and  old  boys, 
boys  of  the  present,  boys  of  the  past,  and  boys  yet  to 
come,  who  will  be  glad  to  have  such  a  photograph  of 
English  public-school  life  as  this  book  presents.  If  it 
should  tend  to  lessen  the  load  of  misgiving  which  a  timid 
lad  carries  with  him  to  the  threshold  of  a  big  school,  in 
setting  forth  in  distinct  outline  its  few  hardships  and  its 
many  pleasures,  the  end  for  which  it  is  published  will 
have  been  served. 

It  is  right  to  add  that  my  own  share  of  this  work, 
together  with  the  illustrations,  first  appeared  in  the  pages 
of  "  The  Leisure  Hour,"  to  the  editors  of  which  periodical 
I  have  to  express  my  obligations. 

CHARLES  E.  PASCOE. 


NOTE. 

The  issue  of  a  new  edition  has  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  some  corrections  and  additions  (generally  of  an  unim- 
portant character)  in  the  contributed  articles,  and  for 
making  a  few  additions  to  the  Glossary. 
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ETON    COLLEGE. 


I.— ITS   HISTORY. 

For  many  a  long  day  Eton  has  held  the  first  place  among 
the  great  schools  of  England ;  but  to  Winchester  the  honour 
belongs  of  being  the  senior  foundation.  Indeed,  it  is  to 
William  of  Wykeham's  famous  seminary  that  Eton,  in  the 
main,  owes  its  existence.  Henry  the  Sixth,  whose  piety  and 
devotion  to  learning  earned  for  him  the  reputation  of  being 
more  fitted  for  the  cloister  than  the  court,  conceived  the 
idea,  in  his  youth,  of  founding  a  school  which  should  serve 
as  a  nursery  for  poor  students  for  the  University.  His  zeal 
for  the  Church,  and  solicitude  for  her  welfare,  led  him  to 
wish  for  an  institution  which  should  train  scholars  to  her 
service  from  very  boyhood.  The  plan  was  not  altogether 
new.  As  early  as  1179  it  had  been  ordered  from  Rome 
that,  in  every  cathedral  and  principal  religious  house  should 
be  appointed  and  maintained  a  head  teacher,  or  "  scho- 
lastic "  (as  he  was  termed),  who,  besides  keeping  a  school  of 
his  own,  should  have  authority  over  all  other  schools  of  the 
diocese.  It  has  been  computed  that  no  fewer  than  five 
hundred  of  these  cathedral  and  conventual  schools  were 
founded  in  England  between  the  Conquest  and  the  death 
of  John  ;    and,    in    addition,    there   existed    many   others 
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instituted  in  Saxon  times.  Such  schools  were  principally 
intended  for  the  instruction  of  persons  intending  to  enter 
the  Church. 

Henry,  therefore,  had  ample  precedent  for  a  part,  at 
least,  of  the  scheme  which  he  proposed  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion. Trained  under  his  uncle,  Cardinal  Beaufort,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  he  had  often  visited  that  picturesque  cathe- 
dral city,  and,  it  may  be  surmised,  had  been  greatly  im- 
pressed with  the  nobleness  and  usefulness  of  Wykeham's 
design.  He  had  been  at  pains  to  study  its  general  plan 
and  constitution,  and  finally  resolved,  as  soon  as  he  should 
attain  the  age  when  the  government  of  the  realm  should 
devolve  upon  him,  to  set  up  under  the  walls  of  Windsor,  a 
college  fashioned  upon  the  Winchester  model. 

Early  in  the  year  1440,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  Henry 
began  to  execute  his  long-cherished  plan.  For  the  erection 
of  the  necessary  buildings,  he  provided  funds,  it  is  related, 
from  his  own  purse,  himself  appointing  the  architect,  and 
exercising,  as  well,  a  sort  of  personal  supervision  over  the 
men  employed  upon  the  works.  As  the  building  grew 
towards  completion  he  framed  a  charter  of  foundation,  and 
in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  the  college  was  opened 
under  the  name  of  the  King's  College  of  our  Lady  of  Eton 
beside  Windsor.  In  the  way  of  endowment,  the  king  gave 
a  portion  of  his  own  demesne  lands,  and  the  estates  of  some 
of  the  alien  priories,  which,  as  supreme  lord  of  the  land,  he 
had  recently  assumed.  And,  in  order  that  at  the  outset 
the  college  should  not  lack  scholars,  and  as  an  inducement 
to  others  to  come,  he  caused  thirty-five  of  the  Winchester 
boys  to  be  transferred  to  Eton. 

With  them  he  sent  their  old  schoolmaster,  William  of 
Waynflcte  (a  man  of  great  learning,  who  subsequently 
became  Lord  Chancellor),  whose  eleven  years'  experience 
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as  "scholastic"  of  Winchester  had  suggested  him  to  Henry 
as  the  fittest  person  to  supeivise  his  new  school.  Five 
fellows  and  four  lay  clerks  emigrated  along  with  Waynflete 
so  as  to  complete  the  collegiate  foundation.  In  the 
following  year — namely,  in  1441 — Henry  founded  King's 
College  at  Cambridge,  which  he  affiliated  to  Eton,  and 
thus  his  darling  plan  was  consummated.  The  qualifications 
for  the  scholars  of  Eton  were  these  (and,  it  is  to  be  noted, 
they  closely  follow  the  qualifications  framed  by  Wykeham 
for  his  scholars)  : — Primarily,  the  boys  were  to  be  admitted 
to  Eton  for  the  purpose  of  studying  grammar.  They 
were  to  be  poor  and  in  need  of  help,  not  less  than  eight 
or  more  than  ten  years  of  age,  and  not  of  servile  birth  or 
illegitimate.  Secondarily,  candidates  were  to  be  chosen 
preferably  from  certain  specified  shires  ;  in  default  of  these, 
from  elsewhere  within  the  realm.  Lastly,  no  boy  was  to 
remain  at  Eton  after  the  age  of  eighteen,  unless  he  had 
been  placed  on  the  roll  of  successors  to  King's  College, 
Cambridge.  Election  to  the  University  took  place,  and 
still  continues  to  be  made,  annually.  Shortly  after  the 
opening  of  his  school,  Henry  increased  the  number  of 
foundation  scholars  to  seventy,  which  is  the  minimum  limit 
prescribed  under  recent  statute. 

If  we  except  the  college  buildings — and,  unfortunately, 
only  a  portion  of  them — the  Foundation  Scholars  (the  King's 
Scholars,  or  "  Collegers,"  as  they  are  named)  are  the  last 
remaining  relics  of  Henry's  magnanimous  scheme  of  edu- 
cation and  philanthropy.  It  will  be  interesting  briefly 
to  point  out  what  this  scheme  in  its  entirety  was,  and  how 
it  operated  after  his  death.  Poor  boys  admitted  into  the 
school  under  the  regulations  mentioned,  if  they  showed 
themselves  diligent  in  study  and  apt  to  learn,  proceeded 
in  due  course  to  King's  College,  Cambridge.     In  time  they 
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became  Fellows  of  that  society  ;  and,  as  vacancies  occurred, 
and  the  Eton  endowments  increased  in  value,  ordinarily 
returned  to  their  alma  mater  as  elected  Fellows  of  the 
earlier  Foundation. 

The  king  charitably  joined  an  almshouse  for  old  men  to 
the  Eton  Foundation  ;  this,  however,  was  swept  away  in  the 
reign  of  his  successor.  The  secular  priests  who,  under  the 
charter,  were  retained  for  the  daily  service  of  the  chapel, 
have  long  since  been  relegated  to  the  things  of  the  past. 
The  Eton  Fellowships  are  in  gradual  process  of  extinction, 
the  additional  income  accruing  to  the  Foundation  from 
their  abolition  being  applied  to  the  general  purposes  of  the 
college.  The  Foundation  Scholarships  alone  remain,  and 
these  were  never  more  sought  after,  nor  held  in  higher 
estimation,  than  at  the  present  time.  Yearly,  about  eleven 
vacancies  occur  among  the  King's  Scholars ;  for  these 
vacancies,  from  one  to  two  hundred  of  the  cleverest  boys 
drawn  from  the  pick  of  our  private  schools  annually  enter 
into  competition. 

Eton  College  is  best  known,  however,  to  the  world  at 
large  through  the  great  body  of  her  scholars  known  as 
"  Oppidans."  The  Collegers  are  very  few  compared  in 
number  to  the  Oppidans.  Of  King's  Scholars,  as  we  have 
remarked,  there  are  but  seventy ;  of  Oppidans  there  are 
now  in  the  school  not  far  short  of  nine  hundred.  Henry 
had  shown  his  sagacity  in  making  provision  in  the  school 
statutes,  for  the  admission  of  other  scholars  besides  those 
elected  to  the  foundation.  He  foresaw  that  a  time  might 
come  when  Eton  College  needed,  not  only  rich  endow- 
ments to  support  her  influence,  but  the  favour  and  aid 
of  the  nobility  as  well.  He  therefore  incorporated  in 
the  statutes  a  clause  granting  permission  to  the  sons  of 
noblemen,  and  powerful  persons,  special  friends,  or  bene- 
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factors  of  the  college,  to  be  admitted  to  learn  grammar, 
instruction  in  which  could  not  be  obtained  in  his  reign  so 
well  or  so  readily  elsewhere.  Many  availed  themselves 
of  this  indulgence.  After  the  union  of  the  houses  of  Lan- 
caster and  York,  Oppidans  began  to  flock  into  Eton,  and 
lodged  themselves  outside  the  college  walls. 

At  first  they  paid  for  their  tuition  by  voluntary  gifts  to 
the  masters.  Custom,  in  time,  changed  this  to  a  regular 
payment,  which,  as  the  college  education  became  better 
known  and  appreciated,  grew  to  be  one  of  its  settled  sources 
of  revenue.  The  Oppidans  were  only  admitted  to  Eton,  as 
it  were,  on  sufferance.  They  derived  no  benefit  whatever 
from  the  Foundation  so-called,  or  its  affiliation  to  King's 
College,  Cambridge  ;  they  paid  for  the  instruction  imparted 
to  them  ;  and  made  their  own  arrangements  for  bed  and 
board.  The  King's  Scholars  were  fed,  lodged,  instructed, 
and  sent  to  the  University  at  the  sole  cost  of  the  Founda- 
tion ;  the  Oppidans  paid,  and,  in  course  of  time,  came  to  pay 
well,  for  whatever  indulgence  was  granted  to  them,  under 
the  statutes.  And  so  it  remains  now.  The  school  ex- 
penses of  the  King's  Scholars  are  comparatively  small ; 
an  Oppidan's  amount,  in  the  aggregate,  to  ;^i50  per  annum. 

For  the  modern,  and  what  may  be  termed  personal, 
history  of  Eton  College,  we  must  visit  Eton  itself  We 
must  seek  for  the  traditions  of  the  king's  foundation  among 
the  venerable  few  remaining  relics  of  Long  Chamber  and 
the  fast  disappearing  reminiscences  of  Upper  and  Lower 
School.  The  reader  must  come  with  us  across  the  bridge 
separating  royal  Windsor  from  the  picturesque  main 
thoroughfare  skirting  the  college  precincts,  and  stand 
beneath  the  ancient  college  gateway.  The  quadrangle, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  quadrangle  of  Wykeham's  School, 
is  in  front,  overlooked  by  the  very  buildings  which  were 
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erected  under  the  watchful  superintendence  of  the  royal 
founder  himself,  more  than  four  hundred  years  ago.  Over- 
head is  Upper  School,  sacred  to  so  many  memories  en- 
shrined in  the  pages  of  England's  own  eventful  story.  A 
few  steps  onward,  and  we  stand  contemplating  the  smoke- 
blackened,  time-worn  statue  of  the  youthful  prince  himself 
Orb  and  sceptre  in  hand,  emblems  of  the  regal  dignity, 
with  the  robes  of  state  hanging  loosely  from  his  shoulders, 
and  the  king's  crown  upon  his  brow,  he  stands  facing  the 
school  which  his  munificence  caused  to  be  erected,  and  his 
own  estates  endowed.  "Perenni,  memoriae,"  runs  the  in- 
scription at  its  base,  "pientissimi  principis  Henrici  Sexti, 
Angliae  et  Franciae  regis,  Collegii  Etonensis  fundatoris 
municentissimi."  This  memorial  of  his  generosity  as  an 
English  sovereign,  and  his  devotion  to  peace,  and  to  such 
of  his  subjects  as  loved  "  good  learning,"  a  former  provost 
of  Eton  caused  to  be  erected  some  century  and  a  half 
ago. 

In  the  rear  of  the  king's  statue,  picturesquely  clustered 
with  ivy  and  lichens,  the  growth,  perhaps,  of  as  many  years 
as  this  part  of  the  college  building  itself  has  stood,  are  the 
Fellows'  Lodgings,  pleasantly  suggestive  of  that  peaceful- 
ness  and  rest  which  men  love  to  associate  with  the  ending 
of  a  life  well  spent  in  God's  service.  To  the  right,  hoary 
and  erect,  stands  one  of  the  most  perfect  existing  relics  of 
the  period  of  Henry  the  Sixth, — the  College  Chapel,  a 
venerable  memorial  of  the  days  of  the  Provost  of  Eton  who 
first  preached  in  it,  William  of  Waynflete.  And,  to  the  left, 
forming  one  complete  side  of  the  spacious  square,  is  Long 
Chamber,  in  the  which  the  King's  Scholars  have  been 
lodged,  we  had  almost  written,  from  time  immemorial. 
Beneath  this  most  interesting  part  of  the  college  buildings 
is  Lower  School,  which,  together  with  the  College  Hall  in 
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the  Fellows'  quarter,  completes  our  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
original  buildings  of  Henry's  time. 

In  Long  Chamber — albeit  we  shall  there  find  but  few 
remaining  landmarks  of  its  past  history — we  may  obtain 
the  best  glimpse  of  Eton  school-life.  Modern  require- 
ments have  impelled  the  governing  body  to  alter  the 
internal  arrangements  of  the  old  dormitory ;  but,  as  we 
stand  within  it,  a  slight  effort  of  the  memory  may  recall 
something  of  its  curious  traditions.  The  chamber  itself  is 
about  1 80  feet  long,  and  not  too  lofty  ;  plainly  whitewashed 
as  to  ceiling  and  walls ;  the  windows  muUioned,  and  the 
floor  of  oak.  On  each  side  stood,  within  the  memory  of 
many  living  Etonians,  a  range  of  stout  oaken  bedsteads, 
the  vestiges  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  rude  unpolished 
table  standing  over  against  the  great  fireplace.  Between 
every  bedstead  in  time  past  was  a  high  desk,  with  a  cup- 
board underneath,  for  each  boy.  The  modern  luxuries  of 
curtains  and  feather-bed  were  to  the  Collegers  of  a  past 
generation  utterly  unknown.  At  half-past  eight  at  night, 
winter  and  summer,  the  senior  boys  and  their  younger 
companions  were  "  locked  up  "  in  this  dormitory  till  half- 
past  seven  the  next  morning.  Of  gas  there  was,  of  course, 
none ;  of  candles  but  few.  The  leaf  of  a  book  doubled 
over,  and  a  hole  cut  in  the  centre,  did  service  for  a  boy's 
candlestick ;  and  if  lessons  had  to  be  learned  over  night, 
the  candle  was  stuck  by  melted  wax  at  the  head  of  the 
oaken  bedstead. 

Fagging  in  the  days  gone  by  (we  write  of  twenty-five 
years  ago)  was  fagging  indeed.  No  proper  surveillance 
was  exercised  by  the  masters ;  and  a  junior  Colleger's  life 
was  wellnigh  one  of  positive  misery — in  this  respect,  not 
greatly  differing  from  the  life  of  a  junior  boy  in  most  of 
our  great  public  schools  a  quarter  of  a  century  since,  as 
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we,  in  one  case  at  least,  can  testify.  The  hardships  of 
Long  Chamber  at  one  time  were  so  well-known  to  parents, 
that  many  were  deterred  from  entering  their  sons  for 
election.  Still,  there  was  fun  of  a  kind  known  even  to 
the  junior  King's  boys.  They  shared  the  dangers  of 
foraging  excursions  to  supplement  the  meagre  fare  of  over- 
roasted mutton  which  custom  decreed  as  the  unalterable 
daily  principal  meal  of  the  Collegers.  They  took  an  active 
part  in  the  nightly  rat-hunts  up  and  down  the  oaken 
floor.  They  themselves  were  promoted  in  course  of  time 
to  be  fagmasters,  and  tasted  of  those  sweets  of  office 
which  their  youthful  hearts  had  so  long  yearned  for. 
And  when,  as  seniors,  they  presently  found  their  names 
placed  on  the  roll  for  election  to  "  King's,"  it  was  with 
a  kindly  feeling  of  reverence,  not  unmixed  with  affec- 
tion, that  they  took  their  leave  of  the  cheerless  and  un- 
comfortable Long  Chamber.  Its  pleasures  and  pastimes 
alone  were  remembered,  its  miseries  forgotten.  Even  the 
great  Richard  Porson  has  left  on  record  that  he  ever 
cherished  the  remembrance  of  the  excitement  begotten 
of  the  rat-hunts  in  the  old  dormitory.  And  the  Poet- 
Laureate  himself  has  celebrated  in  verse  one  of  the 
doughtiest  foraging  exploits  of  its  one  time  ill-fed  tenants. 
But  Long  Chamber,  with  all  its  traditions,  is  now  a  thing 
of  the  past.  The  oaken  bedsteads  have  given  place  to 
comfortable  separate  cubicles.  Rats  no  longer  infest  the 
place.  Fagging  is  not  very  onerous.  The  daily  dinner 
of  over-cooked  mutton  has  given  place  to  the  customary 
substantial  and  appetizing  joints.  The  marauding  expedi- 
tions arc  no  longer  heard  of  And  the  Collegers  are  now 
cared  for,  and  properly  supervised,  by  a  master  s^Decially 
appointed  to  look  after  their  domestic  welfare. 

In  the  little  passage  leading  from  the  quadrangle  to  the 
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Library  Yard  (separating  Lower  School  from  the  Chamber 
Breakfast  Room),  we  may  fitly  pause  to  read  the  rudely 
chiselled  names  which  tell  of  Eton's  greatness.  The  care- 
less visitor  perchance  will  pass  them  by  ;  to  others  they 
will  be  intensely  interesting,  for  they  tell  of  men  honourable 
in  their  generation,  and  of  scholars  whose  memory  Eton 
loves  to  keep  green.  On  the  polished  oak  panelling,  above 
and  below,  on  either  side,  are  the  names — to  use  an  Eton 
boy's  expression — "  of  fellows  who  got  King's."  In  other 
words,  they  are  the  roughly  inscribed  records  of  the 
Collegers  who  have  been  elected  to  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, from  the  year  1724  to  the  year  1844.  Li  many 
instances  the  names  were  cut  by  owners  of  those  names 
themselves  ;  among  them  we  find  many 

"  —  of  the  few,  the  immortal  names, 
That  were  not  born  to  die." 

It  has  been  truly  said,  that  the  briefest  notice  of  the 
Etonians  of  the  eighteenth  century  alone  would  imply  a 
biographical  dictionary  of  half  the  distinguished  persons 
in  Church  and  State.  We  can  scarce  hope  to  enumerate 
them  in  a  brief  record  of  this  kind  }  Among  the  Collegers 
we  find  enrolled  the  names  of  Bishops  Fleetwood,  Pearson, 
and  Hare  ;  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  afterwards  Earl  of  Orford, 
Earl  Camden,  Christopher  Anstey  (whose  name  figures  on 
the  oak  panelling),  and  Sir  William  Draper  ;  and,  together 
with  them,  a  whole  host  of  well-known  prelates,  lawyers, 
and  last,  not  least,  Eton  provosts  and  masters,  the  redoubt- 
able Keate  among  the  number,  and  Thackeray,  Goodall, 
and  Hawtrey.  Foremost,  of  course,  among  the  Oppidans 
stands  Horace  Walpole,  who,  after  he  had  long  ceased  to 
be  an  Eton  boy,  loved  to  seek  the  hospitable  shelter  of  the 
"  Christopher,"  and  thence  send  pleasant  and  gossipy 
letters  concerning  the  college  to  his  friends  and  whilom 
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schoolfellows,  the  Montagus.  Then  we  meet  with  the 
names  of  Robert  Boyle,  and  Waller  the  poet,  of  the  Earl 
of  Chatham,  and  the  two  first  Lord  Lyttletons,  of  Gray, 
and  that  ''  miracle  of  talent,"  Sir  James  Macdonald,  and 
of  Charles  James  Fox,  who  while  at  Eton  was  troublesome 
and  irregular  in  his  habits,  and  much  "  more  of  a  mutineer 
than  a  pupil."  His  father,  it  seems,  would  call  for  him  and 
take  him  off  for  a  trip  to  Paris  and  Spa,  to  the  intense 
chagrin  of  the  Head  Master.  Charles  James  would  pre- 
sently return,  overcome  with  foppery  and  French  conceits  ; 
and  on  one  occasion,  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to 
record,  as  evidence  of  the  independent  spirit  ever  latent  in 
Eton's  head  masters,  he  was  soundly  flogged  for  exhibiting 
his  foppish  airs  to  Dr.  Barnard.  At  the  head  of  the 
list  of  celebrated  living  Etonians  stands  the  name  of 
the  statesman  and  accomplished  scholar,  William  Ewart 
Gladstone. 

If  we  pass  across  the  college  quadrangle  and  enter  the 
chapel  for  a  moment  we  shall  find  there  a  memorial  to  one 
of  the  most  elegant  Latin  scholars  and  devoted  pupils 
whom  Eton  can  boast.  He  was  at  the  college  when  the 
life  at  its  best  was  but  a  rough  one,  whether  to  Colleger  or 
Oppidan  ;  but  he  has  transmitted  to  generations  of  Etonians 
the  loftiest  testimony  of  the  unalloyed  happiness  of  that 
life  to  himself  In  Latin  lines  of  exquisite  beauty,  which 
he  himself  composed,  the  Marquis  Wellesley  has  recorded 
over  his  tomb  the  satisfaction  with  which  he  looked  for- 
ward to  resting  in  the  sacred  building  in  which,  as  a  lad, 
he  had  so  often  worshipped.  The  late  Lord  Derby  trans- 
lated these  lines  into  verse  of  deep  pathos,  as  beautiful 
as  their  original  : 

' '  Long  lost  on  Fortune's  wave  I  come  to  rest, 
Eton,  once  more,  on  thy  maternal  breast. 
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On  loftiest  deeds  to  fix  the  aspiring  gaze, 
To  seek  the  purer  lights  of  ancient  days, 
To  love  the  simple  paths  of  manly  truth : — 
These  were  thy  lessons  to  my  opening  youth. 
If  on  my  later  life  some  glory  shine. 
Some  honours  grace  my  name,  the  meed  is  thine. 
My  boyhood's  nurse,  my  aged  dust  receive, 
And  one  last  tear  of  kind  remembrance  give." 

The  Marquis's  younger  brother,  Arthur  Wellesley,  the 
Great  Duke — "  a  shy  and  retiring  boy,"  we  are  told — was 
at  Eton  shortly  after  Richard  Colley  Wellesley  had  left  it. 
We  have  little  information,  however,  handed  down  to  us  of 
the  Duke's  career  as  an  Eton  Oppidan. 

The  most  interesting  phase  of  Eton  existence  may  be 
said  to  have  begun  with  the  induction  of  Dr.  Goodall 
as  Head  Master  in  the  first  year  of  the  present  century. 
He  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  an  accomplished 
gentleman  overflowing  with  good  nature,  and  extremely 
popular  with  under  masters  and  pupils  alike.  Those  were 
the  days  when  George  the  Third  was  king,  when  young 
Etonians  of  birth  held  commissions  as  officers  in  his 
Majesty's  Guards,  and  when  the  Head  Master  was  able 
to  report  with  pride  that  he  once  "had  the  honour  of 
flogging  a  major  in  his  Majesty's  service."  It  was  a 
period  of  considerable  licence.  The  rod  and  flogging- 
block  were  in  constant  requisition.  Scholarship,  except  in 
isolated  cases,  was  almost  unknown.  The  King's  Scholars 
were  more  ardent  in  the  netting  of  rabbits  and  shooting 
of  hares  on  the  royal  demesne  than  painstaking  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge.  Oppidans  of  means  would  drive 
tandem  through  the  streets  of  Eton  and  Windsor,  and 
revelry  and  punch-making  at  the  "Christopher"  too  plenti- 
fully relieved  the  monotony  of  scholastic  life.  Rebellions 
were  not  altogether  unheard  of;    and  Eton  School  was 
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degenerating  into  somewhat  of  a  fashionable  college  of  the 
University  when  Dr.  Keate  assumed  the  supreme  power. 

The  accomplished  author  of  "  Eothen  "  has  given  a  sketch 
of  his  character  and  person  :  "  He  was  little  more,  if  more 
at  all,  than  five  feet  high,  and  was  not  very  great  in  girth, 
but  within  this  space  was  concentrated  the  pluck  of  ten 
battalions."  He  wielded  the  rod  with  such  splendid  vigour 
that  "  Keate's  time  "  remains  even  to  this  day  one  of  the 
most  mem.orable  traditions  of  Eton.  Every  one  knows 
the  story  of  how  on  a  certain  occasion  the  lower  Fifth  Form, 
one  of  the  upper  classes,  rebelled  against  a  disciplinary 
order  of  the  doctor's.  The  class  comprised  some  eighty 
boys.  Keate  waited  patiently  in  Upper  School  until  each 
boy  was  tucked  snugly  between  the  sheets,  and  then,  sum- 
moning one  or  two  of  the  masters  to  his  aid,  he  sent  them 
around  to  each  boarding-house,  and  had  the  delinquents 
brought  to  him  in  relays  of  half  a  dozen,  turn  and  turn 
about.  The  doctor  flogged  the  whole  eighty  between  ten 
and  midnight !  Keate  earned  for  himself  during  his  Head 
Mastership  the  reputation  of  having  flogged  half  the  secre- 
taries of  state,  bishops,  generals,  and  dukes  of  England 
of  the  first  part  of  the  century.  For  all  this  his  memory 
is  still  cherished,  and,  strict  disciplinarian  as  he  was,  he 
was  held  in  great  esteem  by  the  scholars  of  Eton.  We 
unearthed  a  curious  little  volume  in  the  British  Museum 
Library  the  other  day  giving  an  admirable  coloured  illus- 
tration of  the  operation  of  flogging  as  practised  by  Dr. 
Keate  at  Eton  half  a  century  ago.  The  little  doctor 
has  his  robes  well  gathered  about  him,  and,  rod  uplifted, 
is  administering  sound  castigation  to  a  victim  kneeling 
at  the  flogging-block.  A  King's  Scholar  does  duty  as 
assistant  executioner  in  arranging  nice  points  of  etiquette 
incident  to  the  proceedings,  and  written  at  the  foot  of  the 
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picture,  and  set  to  appropriate  and  simple  music,  is  the 
refrain, — 

"Birch  and  green  holly, 
Bhch  and  green  holly 
If  thou  be'st  beaten,  boy, 
Thank  thine  own  folly." 


Ul'PER  SCHOOL. 


With  the  advent  of  Dr.  Hawtrey  as  Head  Master,  things 
changed  very  much  for  the  better  at  Eton  College,  as  well 
in  matters  of  school  discipline,  as  of  scholarship.  Before 
his  time  the  classical  work  was  limited  to  Homer,  Horace, 
and  Virgil,  the  classes  were  unwieldy,  and  instruction  in 
modern  languages  and  other  essential  educational  require- 
ments were  comparatively  unknown.  The  foundation,  in 
1829,  of  the  "  Newcastle   Scholarship" — still,   we  believe, 

C 

in 
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the  blue  ribbon  of  Eton — inaugurated  a  better  system  of 
education  at  the  school.  The  Collegers  began  to  receive 
more  individual  attention  in  their  studies,  and  are  now 
looked  upon  as  the  elite  of  the  school.  Indeed,  they 
can  hold  their  own  with  the  picked  scholars  of  the  best 
of  our  great  schools,  which  was  hardly  the  case  a  few 
years  ago.  The  affiliation  of  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
is  not  now,  it  may  be  remarked,  reckoned  as  the  chief  in- 
ducement to  election  to  the  foundation  of  Eton  College, 
the  Collegers  preferring  to  enter  into  the  general  University 
competition  for  open  scholarships,  at  Balliol  and  other 
colleges,  in  which,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know,  they  generally 
manage  to  secure  good  places. 
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II.— LIFE  IN  COLLEGE. 

By  Stanley  M.  Leathes,  late  "Captain  of  the  School,"  Eton. 

Life  at  Eton  has  two  distinct  aspects ;  the  one  common 
to  "College,"  or  the  Foundation  ;  the  other  to  the  Oppidans. 
It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  a  boy,  when  he  first  goes 
up  for  admission  into  one  of  the  "  Houses,"  or  to  com- 
pete for  the  scholarship,  which,  duly  won,  takes  him  into 
"College,"  knows  little  or  nothing  of  either.  The  expe- 
riences of  life  among  the  Collegers  now  to  be  related,  are 
those  of  a  late  "  Captain  of  the  School,"  who  was  of  the 
Foundation  for  some  years. 

The  day  of  my  introduction  to  Eton  remains  very 
vividly  impressed  upon  my  memory.  All  was  new  to 
me,  and  the  liberty  the  more  delightful  after  the  close 
confinement  of  a  private  school.  From  lodgings  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Castle  we  drove  down  the  picturesque 
main  street  of  Eton,  to  an  early  paper  in  "  Upper  School," 
where  the  busts  of  old  and  honoured  Etonians  seemed 
to  look  down  with  wonder  upon  the  victims  of  the 
modern  tyrant  examination.  The  papers,  confined  to 
classics  and  mathematics,  were  not  difficult,  but  search- 
ing. The  mathematics  were,  what  schoolboys  call,  "  rather 
hard " ;  but  they  seem  now  to  have  acquired  an  undue 
weight  in  the  competition,  since  mathematics  have  never 
been  held  in  great  esteem  at  Eton,  and  it  is,  indeed,  rare 
that  a  good  mathematician  is  sent  up  by  us  to  the  Uni- 
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verslty.  It  seems  to  me  now  a  wonder  that  I  went  through 
the  ordeal  successfully.  Every  blunder  into  which  conceit 
could  lead  me  I  made.  I  had  not  yet  learned  to  apply 
much  thought  to  an  examination  paper  ;  and  in  a  careless, 
happy  way,  troubled  myself  little  as  to  the  result.  How- 
ever, I  managed  to  take  a  creditable  place,  and  two  months 
afterwards  arrived  at  Eton  full  of  hope,  confidence,  and 
various  school  "  notions,"  which  were  in  due  course  knocked 
out  of  me,  as  also  out  of  my  fellow  competitors. 

I  was  more  pleased  than  frightened  when  finally  ushered 
into  Chamber,  and  left  to  the  mercies  of  my  companions, 
and  to  take  over  the  "  stall "  allotted  me.  The  long  high 
room  is  now  divided  into  fifteen  compartments,  called, 
officially,  cubicles,  in  the  vernacular  "stalls,"  ranging 
along  one  side  ;  on  the  other  is  an  open  space  occupied 
by  a  big  fireplace,  a  big  table,  and  a  big  coal-box  known  as 
"  Chamber  fire"  and  its  accessories.  Each  stall  has  a  turn- 
up bedstead,  a  small  table,  and  a  large  bureau,  having  shelves 
for  books,  a  flap  for  writing,  and  drawers  for  clothes.  This 
convenient  erection,  called  a  "  burry,"  was  the  only  thing 
which  followed  us  through  all  our  wanderings,  affectionately 
inscribed  with  its  owner's  name.  The  entrance  to  the  stall 
is  closed  by  curtains,  and  the  partitions,  which  do  not  reach 
the  ceiling,  are  yet  high  enough  to  ensure  reasonable  privacy. 
The  washing  arrangements  are  simple  and  convenient ;  the 
basin  being  permanent,  with  water  laid  on,  and  a  waste- 
pipe.  A  "  tosh  "  pan,  an  important  utensil  for  periodical 
ablutions  on  stated  nights,  is  also  provided.  The  word 
"  tosh,"  signifying  TOE  wash,  is  a  vulgarism  which  has  sur- 
vived the  introduction  of  baths  into  Chamber,  an  innovation 
of  comparatively  recent  date. 

On   the    first   night   we  new   comers,   being    alone   in 
Chamber,  turned  our  attention  to  the  names  painted  over 
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the  doors,  and  speculated  on  the  characters  of  their  several 
owners.  At  ten  we  went  to  bed,  and  were  awakened  next 
morning  to  a  consciousness  of  our  position  by  hoarse  cries 
of  "  Half-past  six  !  "  proceeding  from  a  venerable  gentle- 
man with  white  whiskers,  and  a  basketful  of  boots,  who, 
on  inquiry,  we  ascertained  was  one  of  the  College  institu- 
tions, Shirley  by  name,  the  great  deputy  and  general 
factotum  of  the  Master  in  College.  Getting  out  of  bed 
with  an  alacrity  we  soon  unlearned,  we  dressed  and  went 
into  school  at  half-past  seven,  when  we  were  submitted  to 
another  examination,  which  served  to  determine  our  place 
in  School.  This  lasted  two  or  three  days,  and  on  Saturday 
a  list  appeared  "  in  Williams,"  determining  our  fate,  usually 
with  Collegers  "  Remove."  We  dined  in  the  great  hall 
at  two,  and  for  the  first  time  I  had  to  repeat  the  grace, 
which  afterwards  became  so  familiar — "Benedicat  deus," 
and  "Benedicatur  deo." 

In  due  course  came  back  Fifth  Form,  including  the  rest 
of  Chamber,  and  most  of  College.  All  exercised  their 
privilege  of  asking  our  names  and  tutors,  and  evinced  con- 
siderable interest  in  our  present  circumstances  and  general 
well-being.  We  were  forthwith  introduced  to  certain  customs 
of  the  place.  A  small  and  handy  article  being  hidden  away 
in  a  ventilator  over  the  door,  all  new  fellows  were  compelled 
to  climb  the  wooden  partitions,  as  best  they  could,  to  reach 
it.  Meanwhile  they  were  exposed  to  furious  attacks  in  the 
rear,  from  the  open  hands  of  the  enemy  below.  After  this 
ceremony,  and  when  we  had  been  initiated  to  "salt-beer," 
and  duly  introduced  to  the  rnysteries  of  "  Chamber  singing," 
there  were  no  more  regulation  annoyances  :  we  were  con- 
sidered to  have  paid  our  footing,  so  to  speak.  Breakfast 
and  tea  all  Chamber  took  together,  with  the  next  seven 
above  them,  in  what  is  known  as   Chamber  Tea  Room,  a 
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quaint  old  room  on  the  ground  floor,  with  wooden  pillars 
and  panelling,  and  a  large  fire  at  which  we  used  to  toast,  and 
boil  eggs.  The  food  was  plain,  good,  and  sufficient.  College 
at  one  time  used  to  make  us  pay  for  tea  and  sugar,  but 
have  since  discontinued  that  stinginess. 

The  third  evening  of  our  first  school-half,  after  prayers 
at  9.25,  we  were  summoned  in  a  body  to  the  table  where 
Sixth  Form  were  at  supper.  Being  marshalled  in  a  row. 
Sixth  Form  proceeded  to  choose  fags  from  our  little 
company,  a  choice  which  of  necessity  is  regulated  rather 
by  size  and  appearance  than  by  any  previous  knowledge  of 
character.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  fall  to  the  share  of 
a  fagmaster  whose  kindness  and  good  nature  did  much 
towards  rendering  my  first  year  happy.  A  favourite  in- 
dulgence accorded  to  a  fag  at  Eton  is  permission  to  sit  in 
the  fagmaster's  room,  where  quiet  can  be  secured  for  work, 
and  which  exists  as  a  sort  of  refuge  from  the  most  disagree- 
able part  of  fagging,  comprised  within  the  term  "  come- 
heres."  Any  member  of  Sixth  Form  or  "  Liberty  "  (the  six 
highest  in  Fifth  Form)  may  at  his  pleasure  shout  these 
mystic  words.  All  the  fags  from  Chamber  are  bound 
to  answer  the  summons,  the  last  to  arrive,  according  to 
custom,  being  selected  for  the  commission,  though  others 
are  sometimes  chosen  for  particular  service  as  being  unusu- 
ally trustworthy  and  intelligent.  Some  fellows  were  most 
unmerciful  in  their  use,  or  rather  abuse,  of  this  privilege. 
Others  never  raised  their  cry  once  during  their  term  of 
office.  Though  most  of  Sixth  Form  are  located  just  out- 
side Chamber,  those  in  the  Tower  and  some  of  Liberty 
rooms  are  a  long  way  off,  only  just  within  reach  of  a  fag's 
car,  even  with  the  judicious  aid  of  a  strong,  lusty  and 
stentorian  voice. 

In  College  the  authority  of   Sixth   Form   was   never 
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questioned,  and  in  my  view  that  authority  was  a  distinct 
success.  The  character  of  their  rule  varied  very  much 
with  the  different  sets  in  power,  and  especially  with  the 
temper  of  the  "  Captain  "  ;  but  in  general  the  mildest  was 
the  most  effectual.  One  system  there  was,  in  days  gone 
by,  of  blood  and  iron,  still  recalled  by  masters  and  servants 
as  a  Saturnian  age.  They  judged  by  outward  appearances  ; 
in  reality  College  was  never  in  a  worse  condition  than  then. 
Never  were  Sixth  Form  more  universally  detested.  As  a 
rule  the  authority  of  Sixth  Form  is  less  resented  than  that 
of  the  Masters,  and  does  not  provoke  that  instant  opposition 
which  their  behests  are  apt  to  do.  Its  members  themseh'es 
value  their  privileges  very  highly,  and  sternly  resist  any 
attempts  to  curtail  them,  or  any  encroachment  on  what 
they  deem  their  right.  Even  any  assertion  of  authority  on 
the  part  of  the  master  in  College  is  jealously  regarded. 
Fagging,  as  my  experience  in  College  goes,  is  an  unmixed 
benefit,  both  to  the  fags  and  their  master,  as  giving  a 
sense  of  responsibility  to  the  one,  and  a  feeling  of  protection 
to  the  other.  Lasting  friendship  often  resulted  from  the 
relation  ;  which  helped  also  to  bind  Collegers  more  firmly 
to  each  other,  by  bringing  together  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  in  school  order. 

Fagging  duties  are  light,  and  comprise  mess  fagging, 
attention  to  the  fagmaster's  room,  and  running  errands. 
Mess  fagging  consists  in  making  tea  or  cofTee,  toast, 
and  occasionally  boiling  eggs  or  cooking.  The  duties 
exacted  varied,  of  course,  with  different  masters,  but  rarely 
occupied  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  fag  called 
his  master  in  the  morning,  and  brought  him  hot  water ;  he 
filled  his  bath  over  night,  and  put  the  room  straight  for 
bed.  Personal  duties  did  not  extend  beyond  this.  By 
"  come-heres,"  fags  could  be  sent  on  errands  of  all  kinds. 
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in  the  town  or  jn  college  ;  and  we  had  at  one  time  to 
do,  what  has  since  been  discontinued,  namely,  to  wait  on 
Sixth  Form  at  dinner  in  threes,  in  turn.  Afterwards, 
we  ourselves  dined  with  the  ''  Upper  Servitor,"  a  Liberty- 
official,  whose  office  has  been  retained  with  no  more  im- 
portant duty  to  perform  than  that  of  making  cabalistic 
entries  daily  in  a  book. 

Shortly  after  Fifth  Form  came  back  in  my  first  half, 
football  began,  and  we  were  warned  to  change  "  after 
twelve  "  to  play.  We  arrayed  ourselves  in  what  we  after- 
wards looked  upon  as  extraordinary  raiment;  those  who 
knew  better  delighting  in  our  mistakes,  for  nothing  pleased 
an  old  fellow  more  than  to  send  a  new  one  into  chapel  in 
a  hat  and  surplice,  or  to  beguile  him  into  any  inaccuracy  of 
costume.  Though  ignorant  of  the  game,  I  quickly  learned 
to  admire  it :  the  perfect  working  of  the  sides,  the  equally 
balanced  advantages  given  to  speed,  strength,  and  skill  ; 
and  I  was  soon  an  enthusiastic,  though  a  clumsy,  performer. 

To  turn  from  games  to  what  to  us  was  the  less  serious 
business  of  the  first  half,  work.  Our  schools  were  held 
under  a  very  lenient  master,  in  Upper  School,  only 
divided  by  a  curtain  from  another,  and  far  more  uproarious 
division,  whose  master,  in  spite  of  his  inability  to  restrain 
his  unruly  pupils,  was  a  splendid  scholar,  and  better  ap- 
preciated by  his  boys  than  they  cared  to  show.  He  did 
not  long  remain  at  Eton.  His  rowdy  lower  boys  gave  him 
a  leaving  present,  on  which  occasion  their  little  spokesman 
made  an  historic  speech  :  "  Please,  sir,  I  don't  know 
whether  we  ought  to  give  you  anything,  sir,  we've  been 
such  beasts."  Our  school  work  was  very  easy,  and  the 
unwonted  liberty  enticed  the  most  of  us  into  complete 
idleness  and  lawlessness.  Our  behaviour  in  fact  was  more 
"  scuggish "  than   it  is  pleasant  to  remember  or  confess. 
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Animals  were  frequently  introduced  ;  rats  and  mice  might 
be  seen  to  career  about  the  boards  of  Upper  School ; 
a  dog  was  once  even  introduced  into  chapel,  with  sad 
effects  upon  the  devotion  and  serious  behaviour  of  those 
at  his  point  of  entry.  A  favourite  trick  in  school  was  to 
stretch  a  piece  of  india-rubber  all  along  a  form,  and  to 
twang  it,  first  in  one  place,  and  then  in  another,  producing 
a  noise  which  is  most  disconcerting.  The  consumption 
of  "  sock  "  too  in  school  was  considerable,  and  on  occasion 
very  conspicuous.  However,  we  soon  learned  to  maintain 
outward  decorum,  at  least ;  and  attention  to  work  of  a  kind 
(albeit  it  took  the  form  of  a  game  of"  naughts  and  crosses,"  or 
draughts  on  a  board  cut  in  the  desk)  was  quickly  and  suc- 
cessfully simulated.  Our  construing  and  mathematics  were 
as  much  too  easy  as  the  verses  were  too  hard.  "  Remove  " 
verses  are  proverbially  puzzling  even  to  the  masters,  whose 
evil  fate  it  is  to  correct,  and  partly  rewrite,  some  dozen 
copies  of  them.  But  descriptions  and  maps  were  the  chief 
objects  of  our  attention.  At  first,  as  may  be  imagined,  a 
map  drawn  and  painted  was  a  curious  and  somewhat  ugly 
piece  of  work.  Later,  map  painting  became  an  art ;  our 
drawings  being  elaborately  adorned  with  illuminated  head- 
ings, the  finest  printing,  and  quaint  sketches  of  Columbus 
and  other  appropriate  subjects. 

Idleness  was  to  some  extent  restrained  by  the  influence 
of  our  tutor,  to  whom  we  went  twice  a  week  for  "  private 
business,"  consisting  generally  in  the  perusal  of  some  portion 
of  a  classical  author,  which  we  construed  while  the  tutor 
supervised,  varied  sometimes  by  his  construing  and  our 
going  to  sleep.  "  Sunday  Private  "  was  of  a  more  diversi- 
fied character,  ranging  from  readings  in  Milton  or  Dante, 
or  the  study  of  the  lives  of  the  Saints,  to  cogitating  tips 
for  the  next  "  Newcastle."     To  our  tutor  we  construed  our 
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lessons  every  day,  which  ensured  our  preparing  them  for 
school.  As  our  verses  always  came  under  his  eye,  the  tutor 
(who,  in  the  case  of  Collegers,  was  usually  a  young  master 
still  in  the  vigour  of  youth,  and  with  some  interest  in  the 
more  intelligent  of  his  pupils)  had  plenty  of  opportunities 
of  keeping  us  fairly  up  with  our  school  work.  It  was  usual, 
too,  in  the  case  of  lower  boys,  to  do  verses  in  "  pupil-room,"  a 
truly  penitential  system  both  for  boys  and  tutor.  The  dismal 
confinement  in  a  vitiated  atmosphere  ;  the  oceans  of  ink  in 
which  we  and  our  papers  wallowed  ;  the  pitiful  efforts  with 
which  a  few  verses  were  evolved  as  the  result  of  two  hours' 
labour  ;  the  fractiousness  of  pent-up  boyhood ;  the  un- 
bounded stupidity  augmented  by  unlimited  cobwebs  in 
the  brain,  all  combined  to  make  terrible  inroads  on  the 
serenest  and  most  patient  of  tempers. 

There  were  scholastic  encounters  which  put  the  Colleger 
on  his  mettle.  "Trials"  which  admitted  into  Fifth  Form, 
and  determined  the  order  of  position,  were  the  first  in 
order.  These  embraced  all  the  work  of  the  present  and 
the  arrears  of  the  previous  half-year,  and  required  a  good 
deal  of  preparation.  "  Collections,"  too,  at  the  end  of  the 
half,  tempted  even  those  who  had  a  soul  above  school 
work,  as  a  ready  road  to  a  book,  with  the  further  chance 
of  being  "sent  up."  These  incentives  to  industry  pre- 
vent the  early  years  of  a  boy  in  College  being  entirely 
wasted  ;  but  those  who,  toward  the  end  of  their  school 
time,  at  length  begin  to  value  and  to  practise  studious 
habits,  often  think  regretfully  upon  the  advantages  secured 
by  those  who  "  sapped  "  from  the  beginning. 

Life  in  Chamber  is  very  sociable  and  pleasant.  The 
big  table  and  open  space  in  front  of  the  fire  is  an  inviting 
place  for  work  and  conversation  in  the  evening  ;  and  it  is 
one  of  the  privileges  of  Chamber  to  play  "passage  foot- 
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ball"  along  Chamber  with  a  small  ball,  though  Sixth 
Form  can,  and  occasionally  do,  put  a  stop  to  it  when  the 
game  becomes  too  riotous.  The  fire  and  the  company- 
make  Chamber  a  favourite  resort  for  those  who  have 
recently  (in  the  way  of  promotion)  left  it  for  a  cold  room 
in  Lower  Passage  ;  but  to  protect  Chamber  from  being 
deprived  of  its  privileges  by  too  great  an  influx  from  below, 
Sixth  Form  leave  has  to  be  obtained  :  and  of  course  for  those 
higher  up  in  point  of  seniority  this  is  considered  somewhat 
"scuggish."  The  aristocracy  of  Chamber  are  those  who 
have  served  their  year  of  fagging,  and  consider  themselves 
entitled  by  superior  experience  and  position  to  exercise  a 
somewhat  despotic  sway  over  their  fellows. 

The  captain  of  Chamber  is,  by  virtue  of  his  position, 
endued  with  absolute  authority  within  its  precincts,  as  far 
as  he  can  enforce  it,  and  he  has,  by  custom,  allotted  to  him 
the  power  of  inflicting  corporal  punishment,  not  with  the 
instrument  called  a  rod,  but  with  a  hair  brush.  This 
terrible  weapon  was  especially  wielded  in  defence  of  the  fire. 
The  three  lowest  in  school  order  were  endued  with  the 
office  of  "fire-lag,"  and  when  they  failed  in  keeping  up  the 
fire  to  a  due  degree  of  heat,  suffered  the  penalty  of  the 
law.  The  captain  of  Chamber  has  in  the  evening  to 
"  call  stalls  "  at  a  quarter  to  ten ;  when  all,  without  special 
leave,  have  to  go  to  their  stalls.  Soon  after,  the  Sixth 
Form  praepostor  comes  up.  At  five  minutes  to  ten,  silence 
is  enforced,  and  except  by  leave  all  have  to  be  in  bed  by 
ten.  Penalty  for  disorder  is  usually  thirty,  fifty,  or  a 
hundred  lines,  as  the  circumstances  require,  or,  in  extreme 
cases,  the  cane.  The  fifteen  unruly  youngsters  not  un- 
frequently  proved  too  much  for  the  praepostor,  and  anarchy 
prevailed.  When  this  was  reached  it  was  a  difficult  matter 
to   restore   order;    usually,   however,   where   dignity   and 
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authority  availed  nothing,  the  arm  of  the  law  interposed 
with  the  cane  and  saved  the  system.  Chamber,  like  other 
societies,  has  its  leaders,  and  its  revolutions.  Sometimes 
we  rose  in  a  body  against  a  despot  who  made  himself 
unpopular.  The  revolt  would  take  the  form  of  an  inroad 
upon  his  "  stall,"  and  a  raid  among  his  property,  or  a  mid- 
night attack  and  castigation. 

The  all-engrossing  occupation  of  my  first  half  was 
football ;  and  College,  which  can  boast  three  clubs,  took 
especial  pride  in  its  pre-eminence  in  that  direction.  Matches 
were  arranged  between  Chamber  and  Lower  Tea  Room, 
between  College  and  various  houses  ;  but  above  all  was  the 
great  match  "  at  the  wall "  between  Collegers  and  Oppidans, 
when  the  extremity  of  party  feeling  was  reached.  The 
ropes  were  lined  three  deep,  well  in  advance  of  the  time 
fixed  for  the  match,  and  the  front  places  had  to  be  secured 
an  hour  beforehand.  The  shouting  and  excitement  were 
tremendous  ;  the  Collegers  aiming  at  making  their  voices 
heard  above  the  shouts  of  overwhelming  numbers  by  dint 
of  greater  energy  and  lustiness  of  lung.  The  matches  were 
frequently  drawn ;  later  on,  there  arose  giants  in  the  land, 
and  the  Collegers  won  three  triumphant  victories  running. 

Each  match,  whether  ending  in  victory  or  defeat,  was 
always  celebrated  by  a  College  supper,  when  toasts  were 
drunk,  speeches  made,  good  wishes  expressed  for  the 
future,  earlier  triumphs  sung,  past  defeats  excused,  and  the 
glorification  of  football  expressed  in  wine  and  song  through- 
out a  noisy  evening.  In  spite  of  the  vehemence  of  passion 
which  this  match  called  forth,  the  relations  between  the 
Foundation  and  its  upstart  hangers-on  (so  we  interpreted 
history)  were  usually  those  of  a  friendly  rivalry.  Collegers 
and  Oppidans  played  in  the  same  games,  learned  from  the 
same  lips,  sat  on  the  same  forms,  fought  the  same  matches, 
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gossiped  in  the  same  "  Pop,"  spoke  in  the  same  societies, 
and  shared  in  the  glory  of  the  same  great  school.  In  the 
lower  parts  a  sort  of  enmity  was  indulged  ;  not  unfrequently 
a  free  fight  took  place  to  force  the  way  to  school  through 
Lower  School  Passage.  But  as  one  rose  in  the  school,  the 
feeling  of  hostility  was  exchanged  for  one  of  good-natured 
contempt.  Friendly  relations  were  established  and  mutual 
hospitalities  interchanged,  and  Collegers  and  Oppidans  at 
the  end  of  their  school  time  went  up  to  the  Universities, 
or  passed  into  the  army  on  an  equal  footing. 

The  first  half  ended,  we  scattered  to  our  homes  to  return 
as  Fifth  Form.  There  was  not  much  change  in  our  school- 
work  :  in  the  Easter  half,  a  geographical  description  taking 
the  place  of  the  history  question  to  which  we  had  grown 
accustomed.  But  we  had  not  yet  escaped  from  that  useless 
and  intolerable  nuisance,  "derivations."  This  torment  of 
the  youthful  soul  consisted  in  the  transcription  of  twelve 
words  taken  at  random  from  the  lesson,  with  their  mean- 
ings and  principal  parts,  to  our  mind  a  useless  and  harassing 
infliction,  which  wx  did  our  best  to  shirk  continually. 

The  Eton  game  of  Easter  half  is  "  fives" ;  yet  Fives-courts 
are  rarely  to  be  had,  and  the  three  in  the  gift  of  Sixth  Form 
are  in  great  request  among  Collegers.  Paper  chases,  or  a 
substitute  in  the  way  of  a  jumping  walk,  or  cross-coufttry 
run,  occupy  the  time  and  attention  of  some.  The  Eton 
College  beagles,  which  induce  a  distant  idea  of  the  pleasures 
of  the  chase,  are  in  the  hands  of  a  limited  number,  and 
involve  a  heavy  subscription.  When  the  weather  is 
sufficiently  favourable,  preparation  for  College  or  Chamber 
athletic  sports  goes  on  in  the  playing  fields,  and  when  all 
else  fails,  there  is  the  last  resource,  of  a  walk.  The  country 
about  Eton  itself  is  of  the  dullest,  though  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  Ditton,  and  the  river.     The  prettiest 
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country,  such  as  Burnham  Beeches  and  Windsor  Park,  are 
almost  out  of  reach. 

The  pecuHar  delights  of  the  summer  half — the  division 
into  "wet-bobs,"  and  "dry-bobs,"  the  club  games,  the 
boats,  the  visits  to  Surley  or  to  Monkey,  and  the  rest — 
belong  rather  to  the  general  description  of  Eton  than 
specially  to  College.  An  Oppidan  can  best  tell  of  Athens 
and  Boveney,  of  School  matches  and  "  Houses  fours,"  of 
"  Fourth  of  June,"  and  Lord's ;  of  the  Brocas,  Aquatics,  and 
Upper  Club.  This  is  the  time  of  year,  nevertheless,  when 
College  is  most  merged  in  the  School,  and  when  the  pas- 
times and  outdoor  pursuits  of  the  former  have  least  in- 
dividuality. At  the  river,  College  has  no  longer  an  "  eight  " 
or  a  "  four" ;  College  changing- room  is  a  ruin  ;  and  Collegers 
and  Oppidans  meet  as  Eton  fellows  in  the  boats.  At  cricket, 
indeed.  College  has  its  distinctive  games  ;  but  these  only 
serve  as  a  supplement  to  those  of  the  general  school 
clubs  in  which  both  Collegers  and  Oppidans  join. 

"  College  game  "  is  a  pleasant  institution,  which  occurs 
three  times  a  week,  when  cricket  is  pursued  more  as  a 
pastime  than  a  science.  Herein  the  most  indifferent  per- 
former may  air  his  "form"  and  score  his  runs;  and  many 
good  bats  and  bowlers  have  first  made  their  mark  in  it. 
"  Chamber  game,"  in  which  all  juniors  who  do  not  "  wet-bob," 
are  obliged  to  play,  often  proves  a  burden  to  those  who, 
from  youth  or  incapacity,  find  no  pleasure  in  cricket.  For 
these  the  river  should  be  a  refuge,  for  the  "  wet-bob  "  calls 
no  man  his  master,  unless  he  voluntarily  yield  himself  over 
to  the  authority  of  a  coach,  or  the  rule  of  the  captain  of 
the  boats.  Those,  however,  who  possess  themselves  in 
patience  will  find  "  Chamber  game  "  a  considerable  advan- 
tage. It  affords  opportunities  for  learning  cricket,  which 
young  Oppidans  may  seek  for  and  will  seldom  find,  except 
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in  the  terror-haunted  pitches  on  "Sixpenny,"  and  the 
domains  of  "  Thank  you,  cut  over !  " 

The  summer  half  is  the  reign  of  idleness.  All  the 
muttered  grumblings  of  dissatisfied  tutors,  all  the  terrors  of 
"trials,"  "collections,"  and  midsummer  examinations,  all 
the  collective  wisdom  of  masters'  meetings  cannot  over- 
throw the  rule  of  the  enticing  despot.  Play. 

As  long  as  daylight  lasts,  the  open  air  is  irresistible. 
Cricket,  bathing,  boating,  and  lawn  tennis  offer  incessant 
occupation,  and  work  takes  its  chance  in  the  odd  intervals 
after  eight,  after  ten,  or  after  prayers.  The  charms  of  the 
summer  half  at  Eton  can  no  more  be  told,  than  the  joys 
of  its  playing  fields,  the  beauties  of  the  delightful  retreat  of 
Poet's  Walk,  the  distant  view  of  the  Castle,  or  the  sacred 
memories  of  the  College  and  Chapel  can  be  described. 

The  first  year  of  a  Colleger's  life  has  been  noticed  at 
some  length,  because  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  a  few  of 
the  peculiarities  of  Chamber  life — a  relic  of  the  days  fast 
fading  away, — and  for  the  reason  also,  that,  in  describing 
the  events  of  one  year,  the  general  tenour  of  life  in  College 
in  each  successive  year  has  been  indicated.  It  will  be 
possible  to  pass  over  very  rapidly  what  is  the  most  unin- 
teresting part  of  a  Colleger's  career,  namely,  when  he  is  a 
rowdy,  idle,  thoughtless  boy  in  Lower  Passage.  I  shall 
not  detail  at  length  my  life  there,  nor  describe  my  passage 
from  Chamber  into  Lower  Tea  Room,  nor  my  translation 
into  Upper  when  Lower  Tea  Room  was  made  over  to  us 
for  reading  purposes.  The  prospect  from  my  rooms,  at 
first  confined  to  a  barren  yard  and  unsightly  buildings, 
changed  to  the  more  lively  scenes  of  "  Weston's  Yard," 
when  I  crossed  the  Passage.  The  furniture  of  those  rooms 
comprised  a  "  Windsor "  and  two  easy  chairs ;  the  ancient 
"burries,"  now    split  up   and    decorated  with   ornamental 
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tops,  and  loaded  with  a  veritable  menagerie  of  dogs,  lions, 
tigers,  and  specimens  of  china  in  the  shape  of  pots,  vases, 
and  plates,  and  a  few  pictures,  heirlooms  of  my  fag- 
master,  with  photographs  of  the  style  of  "  The  Challenge  " 
and  "The  Revenge."  The  rooms  of  all  Eton  boys  differ 
very  little  Interiorly,  and  present  in  general  an  aspect  of 
book-shelves,  chipped  china,  and  untidiness,  except  in 
Isolated  Instances,  where  their  owners  have  somehow  suc- 
ceeded in  preserving  intact  artistic  furniture  and  knick- 
knacks  from  the  destructive  effects  of  a  "ballyrag." 

Having  reached  ]\Iiddle  Division,  I  was  admitted  to  the 
Library,  the  special  privilege  pertaining  to  Collegers,  In 
whose  building  It  is  located.     Here  a  boy  may  enjoy  the 
comforts  of  a  supremely  pleasant  room,  warm  In  winter, 
cool  in  summer,  and  may  employ  what  casual  leisure  he  has 
in  dipping  into  the  books  which  the  library  shelves  provide. 
We  now  enter  upon  the  last  and  most  Important  stage 
of  a  Colleger's  career,  during  which  he  gradually  rises  In 
power,  and,  It   may  be   hoped,  In   the  estimation  of  his 
fellows, growing  daily  more  influential  in  School  and  College, 
till  he  attains  the  full  dignity  of  Sixth  Form.     He  now 
occupies  rooms  In  the  higher  end  of  Upper  Passage,  an  airy 
and  cheerful  position  very  popular  among  the  Collegers. 
He  will  now  be  In  "  College  Pop,"  an  institution  not  un- 
known to  outsiders  as  the  College  Debating  Society,  culti- 
vating   his    powers   of  oratory,   and    taking   part    In   the 
periodical  discussions.     If  a  "dry-bob,"  he  will,  doubtless, 
be  making  his  mark  in  the  higher  school  clubs  ;  If  a  "wet- 
bob,"  he  will  be  enjoying  the  freer  society  of  the  river,  and 
rowing,  or  "loafing"  at   the  Rafts.      The    object  of  his 
exertions  in  the  Fields  will  be  to  secure  the  prestige  of  the 
College  colours  in  the  Football  half;  to  belong  to  one  of 
those  invincible  teams  which  College  sometimes  produces, 
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and  to  take  part  in  the  great  struggle  on  St.  Andrew's  Day. 
In  the  schools,  if  of  classical  ambition,  his  Easter  term 
will  be  spent  in  severe  reading  of  Greek  plays,  his  exercise 
being  restricted  to  what  is  known  as  a  "  Newcastle  grind  " 
along  the  road,  a  run  in  the  Playing-fields,  or  an  occa- 
sional game  at  fives.  As  the  day  of  examination  draws 
near,  these  intervals  of  relaxation  grow  fewer ;  he  will  be 
found  poring  over  Alford's  Greek  Testament  with  nervous 
eagerness,  or  conning  Maclear  at  every  step.  Presently 
the  contest  is  over.  An  anxious  day  is  passed,  and  in 
the  evening  expectation  grows  intense  till  the  list  of  the 
"select"  appears.  The  honour  of  being  among  these 
"select"  is  httle  else  than  nominal ;  a  dinner  and  a  break- 
fast are  the  only  material  benefits  it  bestows  ;  and  the 
higher  reward  is  merely  the  distinction  on  paper  awarded 
to  approved  merit.  But  the  zeal  the  examination  calls 
forth  deserves  a  purer  name  than  "  pot-hunting." 

The  scholastic  struggle  of  the  year,  which  decides  posi- 
tions in  Liberty  or  Sixth  Form,  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the 
summer  half.  That  terrible  Midsummer  examination  drags 
along  its  weary  length  of  classics,  mathematics,  divinity,  set 
books,  unseen  passages,  and  general  questions,  seemingly 
for  an  interminable  period.  Midsummer  examination  de- 
cides, first  the  award  of  those  rich  scholarships  which  College 
seems  to  wish  to  set  as  a  premium  on  not  going  to  "  King's," 
and  next  the  order  of  succession  in  the  next  two  years  to 
Liberty  and  Sixth  Form.  A  success  m,ay  secure  the 
vacant  place  at  the  end  of  the  new  Sixth  Form  ;  and  the 
captain  of  the  School  sometimes  owes  his  place  and  dignity 
to  a  lucky  fluke  achieved  in  those  three  weeks  of  Mid- 
summer examination. 

Liberty  is,  as  it  were,  the  intermediate  position  be- 
tween vassal  and  lord.     Its  members  are  independent  of 
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Sixth  Form  authority,  though  deriving  their  dignity  from 
them  and  holding  it  at  their  pleasure ;  and  have  the  right 
of  fagging,  and  of  supping  by  themselves  in  College  ;  and,  in 
other  matters,  as  punctuality  in  Hall,  they  are  no  longer 
restricted  by  the  fear  of  "  lines  "  or  a  "  passage-keeper."  It 
has  been  often  said  that  the  last  two  years  at  a  public  school 
are  probably  the  happiest  in  a  boy's  life ;  and  certainly  life 
in  Sixth  Form  Passage  is  the  pleasantest  and  most  cheerful 
form  of  existence  in  College  at  Eton.  The  tiny  rooms 
which  usually  fall  to  Liberty  are  very  snug  ;  in  winter  the 
fire  is  a  much-prized  comfort ;  in  summer  the  height  of  the 
rooms  makes  them  airy,  and  the  thick  walls  make  them 
cool.  Sixth  Form  rooms  adjoin  on  Chamber,  with  a  large 
open  space  between,  which,  tradition  says,  was  at  one  time 
used  for  dancing,  a  pastime  now  unhappily  extinct  in 
College.  This  space  affords  a  pleasant  lounging-place  after 
football  ;  it  serves  also  for  "  kickabout,"  for  racquets,  or  for 
small  "  crockets,"  or  as  a  place  to  "  ballyrag,"  a  sport  dear 
to  Colleger  hearts,  and  not  found  to  be  altogether  incom- 
patible with  Sixth  Form  dignity.  Near  to  Chamber,  the 
position  commands  a  good  supply  of  fags,  ready  at  a  word 
to  do  the  caller's  will ;  and  being  near  also  to  school-yard 
the  transit  to  the  head's  room  is  not  a  lengthy  one,  nor 
impassable  for  the  hasty  traveller  lightly  shod.  In  place  of 
the  cursory  and  perfunctory  meal  in  a  cold  hall,  to  reach 
which,  in  winter,  a  flooded  school-yard  had  occasionally  to  be 
crossed,  Liberty  Supper  is  now  a  pleasant  evening  meeting 
after  prayers.  The  table  is  improved  by  such  additions  as 
arc  traditional  in  Liberty  ;  and  to  support  the  pauses  in  the 
conversation  the  papers  of  the  Reading  Room  are  at  hand. 
In  some  respects  Liberty  is  pleasanter  than  Sixth  Form  ; 
it  possesses  almost  all  the  immunities  and  privileges  of  that 
society  without  incurring  its  responsibilities. 
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From  Liberty  to  Sixth  Form,  from  a  position  of  mere 
immunity  to  one  of  authority,  is  a  great  change.  Those  who 
rank  towards  the  lower  end  of  Sixth  Form  do  not  find  the 
cares  of  empire  weigh  heavy.  Once  a  half  the  care  of 
Chamber  devolves  on  each  one  in  turn  ;  and  the  praepostor 
not  unfrequently  finds  his  hands  full  during  his  brief  period 
of  office.  But  in  return  for  that  duty,  and  superintendence 
at  "  swishing,"  he  is  relieved  of  all  attendance  at  school,  and 
spends  a  lazy  week  ;  his  only  care,  to  inform  the  victims  of 
their  fate,  to  hand  the  birch  at  the  sacrifice,  and  procure 
two  lower  boys  to  go  through  the  form  of  holding  down. 
But  the  captain  and  those  ranking  immediately  below  him 
have  more  to  do.  The  passages  have  each  a  lord,  who 
paces  them  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  every  evening,  sees  the 
lights  out,  adjudicates  on  questions  of  leave,  and  presides 
in  the  interests  of  order.  His  duties  are  rather  pleasant  than 
fatiguing. 

In  Hall  the  highest  representative  of  Sixth  Form 
reproves  and  punishes  those  who  happen  to  be  late, 
except  where  leave  has  been  first  obtained ;  he  receives 
the  "  lines  "  inflicted  by  way  of  punishment,  and  increases 
them  if  not  shown  up,  and  in  extreme  cases  enforces  his 
authority  with  the  cane.  "  Lines  "  are  the  relic  of  a  former 
system  of  epigrams,  which  has  been  unfortunately  dropped. 
The  lines  are  an  easier  punishment,  and  perhaps  more  ac- 
ceptable to  Sixth  Form  vanity ;  for  custom  allowed  the 
offender  to  point  his  verse  with  personality,  which  no  doubt 
acted  as  a  check  on  the  immoderate  infliction  of  the  impo- 
sition. Sixth  Form  dine  in  Hall  at  a  separate  table,  where 
various  luxuries  are  introduced,  partly  by  College,  and 
partly  at  their  own  expense.  Each  in  order  carves  or  hacks 
at  the  joint  for  himself ;  and  it  presents  but  a  sorry  spectacle 
towards  the  end  of  dinner.     The  Sixth  are  allowed  to  intro- 
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duce  guests  at  their  table,  either  visitors  who  have  come 
down  for  the  day,  or  Oppidan  friends  ;  a  privilege  valued 
highly  and  of  which  frequent  use  is  made.  On  some  occa- 
sions the  guests  number  so  many,  that  the  table  overflows 
and  detachments  have  to  dine  below  with  Liberty. 

The  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  Sixth  Form, 
especially  when  combined  with  office  in  "College  Pop," 
and  a  place  in  "School  Pop,"  or  a  cane  to  wield  in  the 
interests  of  order  at  School  Sports,  make  those  who  enjoy 
these  distinctions  feel  great  men.  A  "god"  at  Eton  is 
probably  in  a  more  exalted  position  and  receives  more 
reverence  than  will  ever  afterwards  fall  to  his  lot.  This 
sense  of  dignity,  joined  with  health  and  strength,  power  to 
enjoy  games  more  thoroughly,  and  a  keener  appreciation  of 
school  work  and  the  intellectual  exercises  in  "  Pop  "  or  the 
"  Literary  Society,"  so  greatly  add  to  the  charms  of  Eton 
that  the  place  seems  a  Paradise.  No  boy  worthy  of  the 
name  quits  Eton  without  regret  ;  and  those  to  whose 
share  it  falls  to  make  "leaving  speeches"  in  "Pop," 
rarely  do  so  without  shedding  a  tear. 
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III.— LIFE  AMONG  THE  OPPIDANS. 

By  T.    R.   Oliphant,  sometime  an  Oppidan  of  Eton. 

The  generally  received  idea  that  an  Eton  Oppidan  has  not 
so  much  work  to  do  in  school  as  a  Colleger  is  an  erroneous 
one.  In  every  department  of  Eton,  Collegers  and  Oppi- 
dans have  exactly  the  same  lessons  and  exercises.  The 
small  amount  of  time  spent  in  school  very  often  surprises 
outsiders,  and  gives  a  false  notion  of  the  actual  work 
done,  which  bears  little  proportion  to  the  nominal  school 
hours.  Boys  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  school,  for  instance, 
must  go  to  "  pupil-room "  at  regular  hours,  including,  as 
a  rule,  the  whole  of  "  after  twelve,"  that  is  to  say,  from 
12  to  2  p.m.,  in  order  to  prepare  verses  and  other  exercises, 
which,  as  yet,  they  are  not  considered  able  to  do  without 
the  assistance  of  their  tutor.  When  they  get  higher  up  in 
the  school,  they  have  many  other  kinds  of  work.  Every 
more  advanced  boy  has  "  private  business "  generally  on 
two  evenings  in  the  week  ;  that  is,  he  has,  with  his  tutor, 
to  go  through  some  extra  study  not  connected  with  the 
ordinary  school  work,  the  amount  of  which  varies  according 
to  the  degree  of  conscientiousness — the  pupils  are  apt  to 
call  it  severity — of  the  tutor,  who  also  sets  extra  translation 
papers  to  his  more  advanced  set.  When  the  boy  attains  the 
dignity  of  the  "  first  hundred,"  he  has  to  choose  two  "  extra 
subjects  "  (which  are  compulsory)  besides  the  usual  school 
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work,  which  bring  him  in  contact  with  special  masters, 
the  most  highly  qualified  men  to  be  procured  in  their 
several  lines,  as  in  the  case,  for  example,  of  the  Plato  class, 
now  or  recently  conducted  by  a  distinguished  Oxford 
scholar,  and  that  of  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics, 
under  a  no  less  distinguished  mathematical  tutor.  Then 
there  are  scholarships  to  contend  for — the  Newcastle,  the 
"blue  riband"  of  Eton,  the  Tomline  (mathematical),  and 
various  others,  given  to  those  who  do  best  in  the  Summer 
examination  of  the  "  first  hundred,"  besides  school  prizes 
of  all  kinds.  Most  tutors  exact  a  certain  amount  of  private 
work  from  their  head  pupils,  with  a  view  to  the  school 
examinations,  or  to  prepare  them  for  the  University  ;  and 
this,  though  entirely  voluntary,  has  a  considerable  effect 
on  the  pupil's  proneness  to  industry.  For  all  the  school 
distinctions  Oppidans  and  Collegers  alike  compete ;  and 
though  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  majority  of  prizes 
fall  to  the  share  of  the  latter,  the  Oppidans  frequently  dis- 
tinguish themselves  in  the  examinations.  In  some  cases 
there  are  distinct  prizes  for  Collegers  and  Oppidans  in  the 
same  examination,  as  in  the  Summer  examination  and  that 
for  the  Latin  Prose  prize. 

To  turn  to  the  social  side  of  Oppidan  life,  a  boy's  ex- 
periences when  he  first  enters  Eton  are  perhaps  more 
amusing  when  viewed  from  a  distance  than  they  are  at  the 
moment.  The  perpetual  bustle  of  a  large  "  house,"  the 
echoing  through  the  long  passages,  together  with  a  general 
sense  of  solitariness,  make  him  feel  homesick  when  he  is  shut 
up  in  his  own  small  room,  which,  however,  it  is  one  of  his  first 
pleasures  to  decorate  with  pictures  and  ornaments,  hanging 
up  the  photograph  of  his  mother  or  his  home  in  the  place 
of  honour.  The  hasty  steps  up  and  down  the  stairs ;  the 
shout  now  and  again  of"  Lower  Boy,"  which  makes  the  new 
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boy  jump  ;  the  confused  feelings  with  which  he  stands  with 
his  fellow  fags  ranged  against  the  wall  of  his  fagmaster's 
room  to  await  his  orders — are  all  very  novel  and  sometimes 
alarming.  He  is  of  course  naturally  subject  to  a  certain 
amount  of  petty  tyranny  ;  but  in  a  long  experience  of  Eton 
life  the  writer  only  remembers  two  cases  of  what  is  usually 
called  bullying.  One  of  these  *  was  so  serious  as  to  call  for 
the  interference  of  the  school  authorities  ;  the  other,  perhaps 
more  wisely,  was  left  to  the  captain  of  the  house  in  which 
it  occurred. 

When  the  new  boy  has  got  more  accustomed  to  his 
surroundings  and  to  the  ways  of  his  companions,  he  begins 
to  feel  more  at  home  and  to  understand  better  the  little 
world  in  which  he  lives.  Various  ideas  get  rooted  in  his 
mind,  of  which  the  chief  are,  an  instinctive  enmity  to  the 
masters  with  whom  he  has  to  do,  and,  in  fact,  to  masters 
generally,  and  a  profound  aversion  to  Collegers,  especially 
those  of  about  his  own  standing  in  the  school.  College 
is  to  the  small  Oppidan  an  unknown  and  mysterious  land, 
which  he  regards  with  mingled  feelings  of  awe  and  con- 
tempt. A  College  magnate  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  regarded 
with  the  same  reverence  to  be  accorded  an  Oppidan  in 
the  "eleven"  or  the  "eight";  but  there  are  dark  and 
mysterious  stories  of  the  power  of  College,  and  the  way  in 
which  it  is  there  wielded,  which  fill  his  youthful  mind 
with  terror.  Some  years  ago,  a  small  Oppidan  fanatic- 
ally devoted  to  his  side  of  the  school  threw  stones  at 
the  College  windows,  happening  to  break  one  of  them. 
The  perpetrator  of  the  deed  being  discovered,  was  sum- 
moned before  the  College  Sixth  Form,  and  to  his  great 

*  This  was  a  case  in  which  two  overgrown  lower  boys  grossly  ill-treated  a 
small  boy  while  bathing  at  Cuckoo  Weir,  the  victim  being  nearly  drowned. 
The  njatter  caused  considerable  excitement  in  the  school,  and  the  Head  Master 
thought  it  his  duty  to  take  it  up,  and  inmished  the  two  bullies  severely. 
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astonishment  and  relief  was  merely  reprimanded  ;  but  it 
was  reported  by  one  of  the  members  of  that  august 
body  that  the  poor  little  fellow's  expression  of  abject 
terror  when  he  appeared  before  the  conclave  was  really 
pathetic.  His  companions  had  been  filling  his  mind  with 
tales  of  the  terrible  and  mysterious  punishments  which  he 
would  have  to  undergo,  and  he  evidently  hardly  hoped  to 
come  out  alive.  Of  course  this  feeling  of  aversion  is  by  no 
means  invariable.  One  of  my  own  earliest  friends  at  Eton 
was  a  small  Colleger  to  whom  I  sat  next  in  school.  I  have 
known  other  cases  where  a  friendship  has  been  cemented  at 
the  very  beginning  between  small  Oppidans  and  Collegers. 
Another  dominant  feeling  in  the  young  Etonian's  mind 
is  an  intense  veneration,  not  for  wealth  or  rank,  as  is  some- 
times supposed,  but  for  the  athletic  heroes  of  the  school, 
accompanied  in  many  cases  by  a  proportionate  contempt  for 
those  who  have  risen  to  eminence  by  other  means.  As  he 
gets  higher  up  in  the  school,  however,  most  of  these  ideas 
wear  out.  He  begins  to  think  that  a  Colleger  need  not 
be  such  a  bad  fellow  after  all ;  that  the  master  in  whose 
division  he  is,  is  not  a  malignant  tyrant,  continually  laying 
traps  to  get  him  punished  ;  while,  as  he  begins  to  emulate 
his  former  idols  in  athletics,  his  veneration  for  them  gradu- 
ally lessens.  Perhaps  the  idea  he  retains  longest  is  his 
depreciation  of  mere  scholastic  merit,  and  his  wonder  how 
any  one  undistinguished  in  athletics  can  ever  be  considered 
a  "  swell."  It  is  very  hard  to  define  exactly  what  is 
meant  by  a  "  swell "  at  Eton  ;  but  it  usually  implies  a  boy 
who,  brought  into  notice,  either  by  athletic  prowess  or 
scholarship,  or  high  standing  in  the  school,  by  this  means 
becomes  acquainted  with  the  leading  members  of  the 
school  and  is  found  on  acquaintance  to  develop  consider- 
able social  qualities,  which  make  him  hand  and  glove  with 
all  the  Eton  magnates. 
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One  of  the  principal  troubles  of  the  Eton  junior  is 
supposed  to  be  fagging,  which  is  generally  considered,  and 
especially  by  anxious  parents  whose  boys  are  just  going 
to  school,  as  a  system  of  horrible  tyranny.  At  Eton  it 
is  certainly  not  so,  at  least  among  the  Oppidans.  The 
greatest  hardship  a  fag  has  to  endure  is  cooking  his 
master's  breakfast  or  running  errands  for  him.  At  some 
houses  no  cooking  is  allowed,  and  there  the  fag's  duties  are 
light.  In  my  own  case  they  were  quite  insignificant.  On 
beginning  my  Eton  career  I  was  assigned  to  the  captain  of 
my  house,  who  had  ten  other  fags.  Our  duties  consisted 
merely  of  making  coffee,  toasting  bread,  now  and  then 
boiling  an  ^g^,  or  going  out  in  the  morning  to  procure  some 
dainty  for  our  master's  breakfast  from  a  neighbouring  shop. 
This,  I  admit,  was  an  exceptional  case  ;  but  in  all  my  sub- 
sequent experience  of  fagging  I  never  could  find  an  instance 
of  any  real  hardship  endured  by  a  fag,  while  their  treat- 
ment by  their  masters  is  rarely  tyrannical.  The  principal 
inconvenience  they  have  to  undergo  is  a  curtailment  of  time 
for  their  own  breakfast  after  being  out  on  some  errand  for 
their  master.  In  my  own  experience  my  duties  as  fag 
were  simply  nominal,  and  with  many  another  this  was 
also  the  case.  Fags'  duties  in  College  are,  I  believe,  more 
severe  ;  but  there,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  the  fagmasters  seem 
to  take  in  more  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  fagging  system, 
namely,  that  the  big  boy  should  give  the  little  one  a  certain 
amount  of  help  and  protection  in  return  for  services  rendered. 

In  ordinary  circumstances,  an  Oppidan  rarely  concerns 
himself  much  with  the  affairs  of  the  outer  world  till  he  has 
got  pretty  well  up  in  the  school.  At  most,  he  reads  the 
cricketing  and  perhaps  the  racing  news  in  the  papers.  He 
is  bound  to  be  pretty  well  up  in  the  cricketing  news,  and  to 
know  something  about  racing  gives  him  great  Kvhoq  among 
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his  companions,  who  hsten  to  his  words  with  reverence  and 
awe,  while  he  declares,  in  an  oracular  manner,  that  some 
horse  "  can  never  get  home  with  that  weight  you  know  "  ; 
and  says  of  another  who  has  been  beaten,  in  a  manner 
suggestive  of  his  having  been  twenty  years  on  the  turf, 
**  Ah,  I  knew  he  could  never  stay  the  distance  !  "  In  some 
cases  the  bolder  spirits  will  be  tempted  to  the  Windsor 
races,  where  they  are  forbidden  to  go,  or  to  Ascot ;  there 
get  hopelessly  swindled,  and  return  penniless  and  dejected, 
but  with  a  proud  consciousness  of  having  done  a  manly 
and  adventurous  thing. 

As  the  Oppidan  grows  older,  he  takes  to  reading  the 
debates  of  Parliament,  with  a  patience  and  perseverance 
accounted  for,  perhaps,  by  his  deficient  comprehension  of 
the  matter  debated,  and  becomes  an  ardent  politician, 
generally  high  Tory.  This  political  propensity  is  much 
promoted  by  the  existence  of  house  debating  societies 
(now  general  in  Eton),  which  meet  once  a  week  and  discuss 
every  conceivable  subject.  A  house  debating  society  is 
a  curious  and  amusing  institution.  It  generally  consists 
of  about  twelve  members  (not,  as  a  rule,  elected  for  any 
supposed  talent  in  oratory),  of  whom  perhaps  ten  are  Con- 
servatives and  two  Liberals.  Various  kinds  of  speakers 
are  to  be  found  in  the  society — the  violent  "  Jingo  "  and  the 
equally  violent  Radical ;  the  scornful  member,  who  crushes 
his  adversaries  with  the  well-worn  formula,  "  I  should  have 
been  happy  to  reply  to  the  arguments  of  the  gentlemen 
who  have  spoken  on  the  other  side,  if  I  had  heard  any 
arguments  to  answer  "  ;  the  man  of  statistics,  who  gets  up  a 
careful  table  of  figures  too  wearisome  to  be  effective ;  the 
disdainful  aesthetic,  who  has  already  developed  a  taste  for 
embroidered  curtains  and  blue  china,  and  thinks  other 
matters  of  comparatively  small  importance ;   and  the  un- 
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cultured  athlete,  whose  store  of  eloquence  usually  amounts 
to  "  Mr,  President  and  gentlemen,  I  agree  with  the  opener," 
or  the  seconder,  as  the  case  may  be — the  seconder,  curiously 
enough,  being  a  title  invariably  applied  at  Eton  to  the  leader 
of  the  opposition.  On  the  whole,  these  debating  societies 
are  excellent  institutions,  awakening  in  the  boys  an  interest 
in  public  matters  and  public  questions,  even  if  not  very 
productive  of  eloquence.  The  meetings  are  generally  re- 
garded with  great  interest,  and  Saturday  evening  (the  usual 
meeting  time)  almost  invariably  brings  together  a  large 
assembly.  Each  "  house  "  has  also  a  library,  managed  by 
the  higher  of  its  members,  the  captain  for  the  time  being, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  next  in  standing.  The  practical 
aims  of  these  libraries  vary  considerably  ;  some  of  them  are 
rather  too  serious,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  solid  works, 
rather  instructive  than  amusing,  but  in  others  considerable 
latitude  in  the  selection  of  books  is  shown. 

I  may  here  say  something  of  the  office  of  "  Captain  of  the 
House,"  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Oppidans.  The  boy  of 
each  "  house "  who  is  highest  up  in  the  school  naturally 
holds  this  office,  and  when  he  is  a  boy  of  character  and  either 
moral  or  physical  power,  he  may  almost  be  said  to  control 
the  house  of  which  he  is  the  head.  When  there  is  too 
much  hubbub  going  on  in  the  passages,  or  any  breach  of 
manners  or  lesser  morals  is  committed,  he  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  considered  responsible ;  and  all  the  secondary 
matters  of  discipline  are  in  most  cases  safe  in  his  hands. 
I  never  heard  of  any  case  in  Eton  like  the  "  tunding " 
which,  some  years  ago,  brought  our  mother-school  into 
disagreeable  notice  ;  but  the  captain  of  the  house  at  Eton 
is  privileged  officially  to  "  kick "  or  even  cane  an  unruly 
member,  a  power  not  very  often  exercised,  but  extremely 
useful  in  restraining  breaches  of  discipline. 
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In  the  School  Debating  Society  the  same  elements 
appear  as  we  have  already  noted  in  the  "  house  "  societies, 
but  in  a  more  dignified  form.  The  athletic  party,  however, 
is  stronger,  while  the  aesthetic  interest  is  rarely  represented 
at  all.  The  speeches,  too,  are,  as  a  rule,  slightly  better,  or 
at  least  are  thought  to  be  so  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
school,  who  are  not  admitted  to  those  sacred  precincts  ; 
and  a  member  of  "  Pop,"  as  this  society  is  called  for  some 
unknown  reason,  is  always  considered  as  the  light  of  his 
house  debating  society. 

The  other  field  which  the  intellectual  Etonian  finds 
for  his  talents  is  literature.  First,  there  is  the  Literary 
Society — a  body  of  from  thirty  to  forty  members,  Avho 
assemble  every  week  to  hear  a  paper  read  by  one  of 
their  number  on  some  subject  connected  with  literature, 
art,  or  science.  In  this  society  some  excellent  papers  are 
brought  forward,  and  discussed  with  real  good  sense  and 
some  information,  though  vague  generalities  and  sweeping 
criticisms  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  prevalent.  The  "  Literary  " 
meetings  are  usually  attended  by  some  of  the  masters,  all 
of  whom  are  honorary  members,  and  many  of  Avhom  take 
part  in  the  debates  which  follow  the  reading  of  a  paper, 
thereby  adding  interest  to  the  discussions.  Here,  too,  the 
great  preponderance  of  Collegers  is  useful  in  preventing  the 
election  of  members  from  purely  athletic  reasons.  Besides 
this  incentive  to  a  literary  taste  there  are  the  school  news- 
papers, in  which  any  floating  talent  finds  vent.  Chief  among 
these  is  that  time-honoured  institution,  the  Eton  College 
Chronicle,  which  "  runs  on  for  ever,"  like  Mr.  Tennyson's 
brook,  while  other  ephemeral  productions  are  born  and  die 
by  its  side.  The  Chronicle  is  a  record  of  school  affairs  in 
general,  principally,  of  course,  athletics.  It  also  boasts  a 
leading  article,  and  now  and  then  a  poetical  contribution. 
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sometimes  not  without  merit,  but  usually  with  no  more 
serious  subject  than  a  school  race.  The  first  number  of 
the  half  has  always  an  article  on  the  past  school  time,  and 
the  second  on  the  present  school  time,  while  the  subjects 
of  the  others  are  left  to  chance  and  the  editor's  discretion. 
These  are  not  usually  very  ambitious  efforts,  though  I 
remember  the  writer  of  one  of  them  declaring  in  grandilo- 
quent language  that  he  was  writing  for  the  benefit  of  pos- 
terity. There  is  generally  another  paper  bidding  for  public 
support,  of  a  more  intellectual  description,  which  is  seldom, 
however,  long-lived.  Of  such  journals  I  can  remember  four  : 
— the  A  dventiirer  ;  the  Phoenix  (which  only  lasted  through 
one  number)  ;  the  Etonian ;  and  the  Eton  Ranibler,  which 
still  exists.  Of  these  we  may  take  the  Etonian  as  a  fair 
specimen.  It  began  with  "occasional  notes"  on  the  affairs 
of  the  school ;  then  followed  one  or  two  pieces  of  verse, 
in  some  cases  very  clever,  in  others  the  reverse  ;  a  chronicle 
of  the  athletic  doings  of  the  school,  and  correspondence 
on  all  kinds  of  subjects.  The  decline  of  this  paper  was 
brought  about  when  it  became  more  purely  a  chronicle  of 
athletics ;  and  it  finally  died  a  natural  death,  chiefly  I 
believe,  from  the  fact  that,  an  unusually  fine  summer  oc- 
curring, the  contributors  were  all  too  much  occupied  with 
more  momentous  employments,  and  the  editor  found  that 
he  had  to  compose  the  whole  paper  himself. 

Oppidan  society  at  Eton  has  a  natural  inclination  to 
split  up  into  sets,  to  one  of  which  a  boy  is  bound  to  belong 
as  he  gets  on  in  the  schools.  There  are  the  "swells,"  of 
whom  mention  has  been  already  made,  and  whom  it  is 
difficult  to  describe,  though  every  one  at  Eton  knows  what 
the  word  means.  These  are  generally  the  heroes  of  the 
school  from  an  athletic  point  of  view,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
the  scholars ;   but,  without  special  social  qualities,  neither 
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athletic  excellence  nor  (still  less)  scholarship  will  qualify 
for  this  highest  rank;  and  now  and  then  there  occurs  an 
instance  in  which  the  "  swell "  is  neither  an  athlete  nor  a 
scholar,  but  a  boy  of  delightful  manners  and  a  good  fellow, 
who  for  these  qualities  has  been  received  into  swelldom. 
Popularity  of  this  kind  is  scarcely  describable,  but,  at  all 
events,  whatever  the  grounds  upon  which  a  boy  joins  the 
select  company  of  "swells,"  it  is  neither  rank  nor  money 
which  admits  him.  Then  we  have  the  minor  athletic 
sets,  the  studious  set,  the  zesthetic  set — who  affect  to  despise 
all  merely  school  matters,  and  to  care  for  nothing  but  the 
more  lofty  consideration  of  blue  and  white  china  and  Morris 
papers — and  many  other  smaller  and  less  definite  sets.  But 
a  member  of  one  of  these  does  not  necessarily  exclude 
himself  from  acquaintance,  or  even  intimacy,  with  members 
of  an  entirely  different  clique.  A  boy  at  the  top  of  the 
school  is  probably  acquainted  with  the  leaders  of  most  of 
the  sets  ;  his  bosom  friend  is  very  likely  one  of  those 
Collegers  for  whom,  in  his  earlier  days,  he  felt  such  aversion. 
In  some  cases  we  find  at  Eton  what  may  be  called 
a  distinctly  bad  set,  but  this  is  not  often  the  case.  Now 
and  then,  however,  there  grows  up  in  some  one  house 
a  set  of  boys  who  defy  all  rules,  and  do  considerable  harm 
to  the  general  tone  of  the  school.  Nor  is  this  always  in  the 
house  of  a  weak  or  incompetent  master.  When  I  first  went 
to  Eton,  I  remember  a  house,  belonging  to  a  master  noted 
for  his  severity,  and  to  all  appearance  ruled  with  an 
iron  hand,  which  had  nevertheless  earned  an  unpleasant 
notoriety  for  turbulence  and  "rowdiness."  It  is,  how- 
ever, more  frequent  to  find  such  a  set  in  a  house  that 
is  governed  by  a  weak  master,  who  has  not  the  gift  of  in- 
spiring respect  in  those  under  him.  Such  a  case  there  was 
a  few  years  ago,  when  one  unfortunate  house  was  known 
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throughout  the  school  for  the  bad  set  it  contained — a  set 
collected  from  the  dregs  of  other  houses,  and  regarded 
by  most  of  the  boys  with  a  certain  awe  and  admiration 
for  their  daring  exploits,  but  with  considerable  disfavour 
by  the  more  respectable  and  law-abiding  of  the  school. 
Most  of  their  performances  were  amusing  for  their  child- 
ishness, though  sometimes  attended  with  serious  results. 
One  of  these  was  the  construction  of  an  amateur  torpedo, 
which  blew  a  large  hole  in  the  floor  of  an  unoccupied  room. 
Another  illustrates  in  an  interesting  way  some  of  the 
customs  and  prevailing  impressions  of  the  school.  It  was 
announced  that  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  were  coming 
down  to  Windsor  to  hold  a  meeting,  and  various  mem- 
bers of  this  rowdy  set  determined  to  go  to  it,  with  the 
object  of  creating  a  disturbance  and  interrupting  the  pro- 
ceedings, laying  in  a  stock  of  rotten  eggs  as  a  preliminary. 
This  moved  the  quieter  and  more  orderly  spirits  of  the 
school  to  draw  up  a  memorial  to  the  Head  Master  pro- 
testing against  the  holding  of  the  meeting.  The  projector 
of  the  disturbance  had  the  petition  removed  from  the  place 
where  it  lay,  and  another  had  to  be  drawn  up ;  but  the  boy 
who  had  removed  the  original  one,  with  the  perseverance 
of  an  Irish  land  agitator,  also  took  away  the  second  one. 
The  Sixth  Form  considered  this  an  affront  to  them,  as  the 
greater  part  of  their  number  had  signed  the  petition,  and, 
after  much  cogitation,  decided  to  avail  themselves  of  a  right 
rarely  exercised  except  in  extreme  cases.  The  boy  was 
summoned  before  them  and  caned.  The  effect  of  this 
unusual  step  was  extraordinary.  Many  punishments  had 
been  tried  before  ;  expulsion  had  been  found  to  have  effect 
only  on  the  person  expelled,  while  his  companions  who 
remained  at  Eton  honoured  him  as  a  kind  of  martyr,  and 
returned  with  a  fresh  zest  to  their  lawless  escapades.     But 
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a  caning  by  fellows  not  much  older  than  himself  was  a 
real  disgrace  to  the  culprit,  and  excited  profound  in- 
dignation among  his  set.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  majority 
of  the  school  took  their  side  against  the  side  of  order. 
There  is  nothing  for  which  an  Eton  boy  entertains  so 
much  fear  and  dislike  as  anything  approaching  to  a 
monitorial  system.  He  is  accustomed  to  the  rule  of  the 
captain  of  his  house,  and  is  usually  content  to  recognize 
his  authority.  But  he  cannot  see  why  the  Sixth  Form 
should  be  able  to  act  in  a  high-handed  manner  merely 
because  they  are  the  Sixth  Form,  or  understand  what 
authority  they  can  have  over  those  who  are  not  imme- 
diately under  their  charge.  Vows  of  the  direst  vengeance 
were  formed  against  the  Sixth ;  but  all  the  commotion 
was  put  an  end  to  by  the  fact  that  the  author  of  the  dis- 
turbance got  himself  immediately  afterwards  into  another 
scrape,  which  resulted  in  his  expulsion  from  the  school. 
The  house  in  question  \vas  shortly  after  broken  up,  and 
I  know  of  no  successor  to  it.  A  thoroughly  bad  set  is  very 
rare  at  Eton,  and,  though  of  course  there  are  some  black 
sheep  there,  as  in  most  places,  the  general  tone  of  the  school 
is  far  from  bad.  A  quiet,  studious  boy,  be  he  Oppidan 
or  Colleger,  is  just  as  happy  at  Eton  as  one  who  thinks 
of  little  more  than  amusing  himself;  and,  though  the 
greatest  objects  of  veneration  in  the  school  are  undoubtedly 
the  leading  athletes,  there  arc  no  obstacles  to  the  more 
studious  enjoying  themselves  in  their  own  fashion. 

An  account  of  a  day  of  Eton  life  may  not,  perhaps,  be 
out  of  place  here.  The  work  begins  with  "  morning  school  " 
at  7  a.m.  in  summer  and  7.30  in  winter.  The  boys  are 
called  about  half  an  hour  before  this  time,  and  when  in  for 
any  examination  are  allowed  a  cup  of  coffee  before  going 
into  school.     They  get  back  in  about  an  hour  for  breakfast. 
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The  fags  go  to  their  masters'  rooms,  make  any  necessary 
preparations  for  his  breakfast,  and  then  stand  in  a  row 
against  the  wall  till  it  is  his  pleasure  to  dismiss  them. 
In  he  comes  at  last,  issues  his  orders,  and  composes  himself 
comfortably  in  his  arm-chair  while  some  unfortunate  fag 
hurries  off  to  a  neighbouring  shop  to  get  something  for 
him.  Having  finished  his  meal,  the  dignitary  probably 
strolls  down  to  the  house  library  to  glance  at  the  papers, 
and  then  leisurely  makes  his  way  to  chapel,  usually  timing 
himself  to  arrive  just  before  the  bells  cease  to  ring  and 
the  service  begins.  The  Sixth  Form,  who  have  assembled 
in  the  ante-chapel,  march  solemnly  in,  in  two  files,  the 
junior  Colleger  and  the  junior  Oppidan  heading  the 
procession,  the  captain  of  the  School  and  the  captain  of 
the  Oppidans  bringing  up  the  rear,  followed  by  the  Conduct 
(a  curious  name  given  to  the  Eton  chaplains),  the  Head 
Master,  and  the  Provost. 

Chapel  must  be  attended  by  the  whole  school,  and 
attendance  is  insured  by  the  system  of  "praepostors." 
Every  division  has  its  praepostor,  an  ofiice  held  for  a 
period  of  three  or  four  days  by  each  boy  in  order,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  put  down  in  a  book,  provided  for  the  purpose, 
the  names  of  those  who  are  absent  from  school  or  chapel, 
and  the  reason  of  their  absence.  When  he  finds  that  a 
boy  is  not  in  his  place,  he  goes  to  the  house  to  which  the 
absentee  belongs,  and  sends  in  his  book,  for  the  boy's 
excuse,  to  the  master  of  the  house  or  the  matron  who  pre- 
sides over  it.  Generally  this  entails  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
to  the  praepostor,  who  has  to  wander  up  and  down  the 
passages  of  strange  houses  till  the  master  of  the  house  is 
disengaged,  and  is  often  annoyed  or  delayed  by  some 
churlish  butler  or  irritable  "  boys'  maid,"  who  refuses  to 
take   his  book  in   to   the  proper  authority.     The   excuse 
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being  ascertained,  he  gives  up  his  book  to  be  signed  by 
the  master  of  his  division,  or  (if  in  chapel)  by  one  of  the 
"  masters  in  desk,"  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  the  prae- 
postors' books,  and  prevent  any  disorderly  or  irreverent 
behaviour  in  chapel.  The  prsepostor  is  always  an  Oppidan, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  two  first  divisions  of  the  school, 
which  are  always  managed  by  a  Colleger.  Apart  from  these 
are  the  Sixth  Form  praepostors,  whose  duties  are  entirely 
different.  Of  these,  there  are  two  every  week,  an  Oppidan 
and  a  Colleger,  who  preside  over  the  school  punishments. 
At  the  beginning  of  school,  one  of  these  officials  goes  up  to 
the  Head  Master's  room  and  receives  a  list  (called  "the 
bill ")  of  the  names  of  those  who  are  to  be  flogged  or  to 
whom  the  Head  Master  wishes  to  speak.  This  he  gives  to 
the  other  praepostor,  who  takes  it  round  to  the  divisions  in 
which  the  culprits  are,  and  delivers  the  dread  message.  The 
formula  is  invariable  ;  the  praepostor  addresses  the  master  of 
the  division  :  'Ts  Smith  in  this  division,  sir?"  "Yes."  "He's 
to  '  stay.'  "  To  "  stay  "  means  a  flogging.  The  alternative 
formula,  "  The  Head  Master  wishes  to  see  him  after  school," 
merely  implies  a  reprimand  or  an  imposition.  At  the  end 
of  school  the  praepostor  returns,  accompanies  the  Head 
Master  to  the  torture-chamber,  and  produces  the  rod  from 
a  cupboard  of  which  he  has  the  key,  and  remains  a  stern 
and  impassive  spectator  of  the  castigation. 

To  return  to  the  chapel.  After  a  short  service,  which 
lasts  about  twenty  minutes,  or  sometimes  less  when  there 
is  any  wish  to  let  the  boys  out  early,  they  troop  out,  first 
the  Collegers,  then  the  Oppidan  Sixth  Form,  and  then  the 
rest  of  the  Oppidans,  the  occupants  of  the  different  blocks 
of  pews  following  each  other  at  intervals,  on  a  sign  from 
the  master  in  desk.  After  chapel  there  is  ten  o'clock 
school,  lasting  from  a  quarter  to  ten  till  half-past.    On  some 
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days  of  the  week,  however,  there  is  no  school  at  this  hour, 
in  which  case  it  is  generally  replaced  by  "construing,"  at 
which  the  boys  go  over,  with  their  tutors,  the  lessons  they 
will  have  to  do  in  school  afterwards.  Then  comes  eleven 
o'clock  school  (generally  at  11. 15),  and  then  the  part  of  the 
day  most  relished  by  the  average  Oppidan,  the  two  hours 
before  dinner  known  as  "  after  twelve."  The  unhappy  lower 
boy  is  in  most  cases  obliged  to  be  "grinding  "  at  his  verses 
in  pupil-room,  but  to  the  majority  of  the  school  this  is  the 
freest  and  most  enjoyable  time.  On  half-holidays  {i.e. 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday)  there  is  no  school  after 
this  ;  and  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  boys 
are  then  free  to  play  from  three  to  six,  but  on  whole  school- 
days the  "  after  twelve  "  is  the  only  real  time  they  have  to 
themselves  during  the  day.  Dinner  comes  at  two  o'clock, 
when  all  the  "house  "  dine  together,  the  master  and,  perhaps, 
one  of  his  family  or  the  matron  presiding.  After  this  there 
is  an  odd  half-hour,  called  "  after  two,"  in  which  little  can 
be  done  in  the  way  of  amusement,  and  which  is  generally 
employed  by  boys  in  sitting  in  each  others'  rooms  and 
talking  or  doing  a  little  work ;  then  three  o'clock  school, 
and  after  that  "after  four,"  another  free  time  from  a  quarter 
to  four  to  a  quarter  past  five,  when  again  there  is  not  much 
time  for  play  ;  and  five  o'clock  school,  for  most  of  the  year, 
closes  the  day. 

On  half-holidays  the  times  of  work  and  play  are 
different.  At  three  o'clock,  instead  of  school,  there  is  what 
is  called  "  absence "  ;  that  is,  calling  over  the  names  of 
all  the  school.  Why  it  should  be  called  "absence,"  Heaven 
knows,  unless,  on  the  Incus  a  noji  Incendo  principle,  because 
every  one  is  obliged  to  be  present.  Sometimes  there  is 
no  "absence,"  and  in  this  case  we  say  it  is  "a  call," — as 
strange  a  term  as  can  be  imagined  to  convey  that  there 
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is  no  calling-over.  The  original  derivation  of  this  expres- 
sion is  generally  supposed  to  be  this  :  in  former  times,  the 
Head  Master,  when  unable,  for  any  reason,  to  call  over  the 
names  in  person,  used  to  send  to  the  Sixth  Form  prze- 
postor  and  say,  "  Call,"  so  that  he  should  call  over  the 
names  in  the  head's  place.  The  praepostor  never  took  the 
trouble  to  obey  this  request,  and  those  who  came  expecting 
"  absence  "  heard  that  it  was  a  "  call."  After  three  o'clock 
"absence"  comes  what  is  called  the  "long  after  four,"  in 
contradistinction  to  the  "after  four"  mentioned  above, 
which  is  termed  a  "  short  after  four."  The  length  of  the 
"long  after  four"  depends  upon  the  time  of  "lock  up,"  that 
is,  the  hour  when  all  boys  must  be  in  their  houses.  This 
varies  from  a  quarter  to  nine  in  summer  to  five  o'clock  in 
winter.  In  summer,  at  least  for  a  period  extending  from 
the  4th  of  June  till  the  end  of  the  summer  half,  which 
comes  usually  in  the  very  beginning  of  August,  "  lock  up  " 
is  at  a  quarter  to  nine,  and  there  is  "  absence  "  at  six  as  well 
as  at  three.  This  "  long  after  four,"  from  three  to  six,  is  as 
much  valued  as  the  "  after  twelve,"  and  affords  opportunities 
for  finishing  matches  or  games  at  cricket  begun  in  the 
morning,  while  it  is  considered  tJie  time  of  all  others  for 
boating.  The  "after  six"  is  usually  employed  as  a  sort 
of  extra  time  of  amusement  unconnected  with  the  others, 
when  athletes,  tired  by  the  labours  of  the  day,  can  indulge 
in  mild  and  desultory  recreation. 

When  at  length  the  boys  are  obliged  to  return  to  their 
houses  for  good,  there  is  first  what  is  called  "lock-up 
absence,"  when  the  master  of  the  house  calls  over  the 
names  of  those  in  his  house  to  see  that  all  are  in  in  time. 
Then  the  boys  disperse  to  their  different  rooms,  and  spend 
the  time  in  various  ways,  according  to  their  inclination, 
some  working,  some  strolling  from  room  to  room  to  chat 
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with  their  friends,  etc.  Sometimes  there  is  "private  busi- 
ness "  in  the  evening,  occupying  an  hour  or  two,  or  other 
work  which  must  be  done  before  the  morning.  This  is  the 
time  when  most  masters  are  in  the  habit  of  going  round 
the  passages,  and  making  domiciliary  visits,  to  see  whether 
the  boys  are  at  work  in  their  rooms  or  not.  At  nine  there 
is  supper  for  those  who  care  for  it,  and  then  prayers,  after 
which  the  boys  are  supposed  to  go  to  bed,  their  candles 
being  taken  away  at  from  ten  to  eleven,  according  to 
position  in  school.  Naturally  enough,  many  of  the  boys 
hke  to  sit  up  till  illegal  hours  ;  but  as  a  check  upon  this 
practice,  the  master  of  the  house  will  often  go  round  at 
night,  and  see  if  there  are  any  signs  of  such  proceedings. 

Such  are  the  ordinary  days  at  Eton  ;  but  of  course 
there  are  occasions  on  Avhich  the  boys  have  much  greater 
liberty.  There  are  whole  holidays,  v/hen  there  is  nothing 
but  morning  school,  chapel,  and  two  absences,  to  be  ob- 
served at  half-past  eleven  and  three  ;  and  the  non  dies, 
when  there  is  not  even  morning  school.  Of  these  last, 
however,  there  are  only  three  or  four  in  the  whole  year, 
Ascension  Day,  the  4th  of  June  (George  the  Third's  birthday, 
the  great  gala  day  of  Eton),  and  Founder's  Day,  December 
6th,  the  day  of  St,  Nicholas,  patron  saint  of  Eton,  and  the 
birthday  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  its  founder. 

Of  course,  athletics,  whether  preferred  to  study  or  not, 
form  a  very  important  part  of  Eton  life.  Irregular  in 
most  things,  in  the  arrangement  of  our  amusements  we  are 
very  regular,  each  half  having  its  own  particular  branch 
of  athletics  which  on  no  consideration  must  be  carried  on 
into  the  next  school  time.  In  the  Christmas  half,  foot- 
ball must  be  played,  even  under  the  blazing  sun  which 
a  tardy  summer  often  brings  in  September ;  cricket  and 
boating   are   appointed   for  the   summer  in   spite   of  the 
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discomforts  of  the  cold  and  rainy  May  with  which  that 
summer  too  frequently  begins.  The  intermediate  half 
boasts  a  variety  of  amusements,  fives,  racquets,  athletic 
sports,  and  the  beagles. 

To  begin  with  the  winter  half,  football  at  Eton  is  of  two 
kinds,  both  peculiar  to  it,  and  known  respectively  as  the 
"  Field  "  and  "  Wall  "  games.  The  former  bears  some  re- 
semblance to  other  kinds  of  football ;  but  the  latter  is  a 
most  extraordinary  performance,  unlike  anything  else  of  its 
kind.  Five  of  the  eleven  players  on  either  side  form  what 
is  called  the  "bully"  against  the  wall;  the  ball  is  put 
between  them,  while  other  players  watch  outside  for  it 
to  come  out.  The  object  of  the  game  is  to  get  the  ball 
into  "  calx  "  ;  that  is,  beyond  a  white  line  near  either  end 
of  the  wall.  Once  beyond  this  line,  the  player's  object 
is  to  get  it  up  in  a  peculiar  manner  with  his  foot  against 
the  wall  and  touch,  when  he  gets  a  "  shy "  ;  that  is,  the 
privilege  of  throwing  the  ball  at  the  goals,  while  the  other 
side  stand  in  front  to  defend  them.  Of  course,  if  he 
succeeds  in  reaching  the  goals,  he  gets  a  goal ;  but  this 
is  of  very  rare  occurrence,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
get  the  ball  beyond  the  defenders  of  the  goals.  More 
generally,  the  game  is  decided  by  the  number  of  "  shies  " 
got.  The  arrangements  are  most  primitive,  the  goal  at 
one  end,  which  is  known  as  "good  calx,"  being  merely 
a  garden  door;  while  the  other  one,  in  "bad  calx,"  is 
indicated  by  lines  of  paint  on  a  tree. 

The  "Wall"  game  is  little  played  by  Oppidans  unless 
likely  to  become  good  players.  It  is  no  mere  playing  for 
amusement  this  game  of  "  at  the  wall "  ;  all  the  play  there 
is  with  a  view  to  the  great  match  of  Collegers  v.  Oppidans 
on  the  30th  of  November.  One  day  of  every  week,  two 
scratch  elevens  of  Oppidans  are  chosen  to  play  at  the  wall, 
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so  that  players  for  St.  Andrew's  Day  may  be  selected,  and 
on  two  other  days  mixed  elevens  of  Oppidans  and  Collegers 
play.  These  games  are  managed,  and  the  elevens  selected, 
by  the  captains  of  the  Colleger  and  Oppidan  teams,  who 
are  known  as  "  Keepers  of  the  Wall."  After  a  long  period 
of  ambition  and  rivalry  among  the  competitors,  and  anxious 
selection  by  the  keepers,  the  men  are  chosen  to  represent 
the  two  different  sides  of  the  school.  The  long-looked- 
for  St.  Andrew's  Day  arrives,  when  the  great  match  of 
Collegers — or,  as  the  small  Oppidan  would  term  it,  "  Tugs  " 
— and  Oppidans  is  to  be  played.  This  is  the  day  of  all 
others  when  old  Etonians  come  down,  perhaps  even  more 
than  on  the  4th  of  June,  when  there  are  more  actual 
strangers  present.  The  scene  on  the  ground  is  lively  and 
interesting.  The  old  red-brick  wall  (with  one  white  stone, 
supposed  by  lower-boy  tradition  to  mark  the  spot  where 
a  boy  was  killed  in  a  fight  in  the  "brave  days  of  old")  ; 
the  players  in  their  bright  new  colours  ;  the  solid  line  of 
spectators  within  the  ropes ;  and  the  beautiful  playing- 
fields  behind,  with  the  river  as  a  background,  contribute 
to  make  up  a  picture  at  once  animated  and  pleasing.  It 
must  be  owned,  however,  that  the  playing-fields  are  as  a 
rule  little  to  boast  of  by  the  30th  of  November, 

The  match  begins  at  half-past  twelve,  but  as  early 
as  half-past  eleven  o'clock  absence,  spectators  have  been 
assembling,  chiefly  little  boys  at  first,  who  range  them- 
selves by  the  ropes  or  climb  up  on  to  the  top  of  the 
wall  itself.  A  little  skirmishing  ensues  between  small 
Collegers  and  Oppidans,  but  gradually  ceases  as  the 
bigger  boys  and  masters  appear  on  the  scene.  Then  come 
the  players,  the  Oppidans  in  orange  and  purple  colours, 
the  Collegers  in  mauve  and  white,  while  one  or  two  of  each 
eleven  have  the  proud  distinction  of  the  red-and-blue  cap. 
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the  badge  of  the  "Mixed  Wall"  eleven,  chosen  from  both 
Collegers  and  Oppidans  to  represent  the  school  against 
foreign  elevens.  Those  who  are  to  play  in  the  "bully" 
nearest  the  wall,  known  as  "Walls,"  wear  very  thick 
jerseys,  called  "sacks,"  and  strange  caps  tied  down  over 
their  ears,  the  latter  articles  being  also  worn  by  the  other 
members  of  the  bully,  known  as  "  Seconds."  As  the  clock 
strikes  the  half-hour,  the  ball  is  put  in  and  the  game  begins. 
Not  the  least  amusing  feature  of  the  scene  is  formed  by 
the  two  "twelfth  men,"  who  have  been  chosen  as  next 
best  players  to  the  elevens  who  are  playing,  and  must  be 
ready  for  any  emergency,  such  as  a  player  being  hurt, 
to  take  his  place  at  once,  and  who  strut  about  in  the  little 
space  between  the  players  with  an  immense  appreciation 
of  their  importance,  and  the  glory  of  their  new  colours. 

The  match  is  not  usually  very  interesting.  For  the 
greater  part  of  the  game,  the  ball  never  comes  out  of 
"bully,"  and  nothing  is  seen  but  a  heaving,  struggling, 
mass  of  heads,  arms,  and  legs,  now  moving  a  foot  or  so 
one  way,  now  being  forced  back  the  other.  The  game 
frequently  results  in  a  tie,  nothing  being  scored  by  either 
side,  while  in  those  matches  which  are  decided,  the  Col- 
legers are  usually  victorious.  This  may  seem  strange, 
as  the  Oppidans  are  so  immensely  superior  to  them  in 
numbers,  but  Collegers  have  opportunities  of  practice  at 
the  wall  from  their  earliest  days  at  Eton,  while  Oppidans 
have  none  till  they  play  in  Oppidan  wall  games.  At  the 
"  Field "  game.  College  would,  I  suppose,  never  be  able 
to  compete  with  the  rest  of  the  school,  though  they  are 
generally  very  successful  in  this  branch  of  the  game  also. 
The  "  Field "  game  is  that  usually  played  by  the  school 
generally.  Opportunities  of  playing  this  game  are  afforded 
by  "  house   games,"    in   which    two   or  three    houses  join 
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together,  and  their  members  play  together  on  every  avail- 
able opportunity.  In  most  houses  boys  are  obliged,  under 
penalty  of  a  fine,  to  play  in  these  games  a  certain  number 
of  times  a  week — a  most  salutary  regulation  which  makes 
the  small  Oppidan  take  healthy  exercise.  There  are  also 
other  "  Field "  games  managed  on  the  principle  of  the 
wall  games,  the  "  Keepers  of  the  Field  "  {i.e.,  the  captain 
and  second  captain  of  the  football  eleven)  choosing  two 
sides.  There  are  likewise  school  matches  against  foreign 
teams ;  and  a  cup  is  given,  for  which  the  different  houses 
compete,  as  well  as  another  for  the  lower  boys  of  the 
houses. 

There  remains  one  amusement  in  the  winter  half 
which  serves  to  fill  up  the  "  after  two,"  or  "  short  after 
four,"  which  is  called  "kickabout";  in  reality  a  kind  of 
practice  for  football,  a  number  of  boys  collecting  and  kick- 
ing about  balls  in  no  particular  direction,  and  with  no 
particular  purpose,  in  order  to  perfect  their  powers  of 
kicking. 

In  the  Easter  half  there  are  various  amusements — "fives," 
a  peculiar  form  of  this  game  being  played  at  Eton,  in  a 
peculiar  court  supposed  to  have  been  made  in  imitation  of 
the  spaces  between  the  buttresses  of  chapel,  where,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  "fives"  was  first  played  at  Eton  ;  racquets, 
played  to  a  certain  extent  in  every  term,  but  chiefly  in  this  ; 
athletic  sports,  including  the  school  races,  the  mile  race,  and 
the  steeplechase,  and  the  school  athletic  sports.  Houses, 
too,  in  some  cases  start  athletic  sports,  and  in  some  cases 
oblige  every  one  in  the  house  to  enter  for  every  event. 
At  my  house  we  always  had  a  lower-boy  steeplechase, 
wherein  I  distinguished  myself  by  coming  in  last,  though 
having  five  minutes'  start.  In  this  race  the  unfortunate 
lower  boys  had  to  go  over  a  course  very  nearly  as  hard  as 
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that  of  the  school  steeplechase,  to  the  great  amusement  ot 
those  not  concerned  in  the  race,  but  to  the  great  disgust 
of  the  runners. 

Another  great  source  of  amusement  in  this  half  is 
derived  from  the  beagles.  The  beagles  are  managed 
by  a  master  and  two  or  three  whips,  and  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  school  follow  them  in  their  runs.  The 
meets  of  the  beagles  are  at  various  distances  from  Eton — 
some  at  the  Kennels,  only  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off, 
others  at  Langley  or  Colnbrook,  a  good  three  miles  away. 
The  scene  at  absence  before  a  meet  of  the  beagles  is  rather 
amusing.  The  meet  takes  place  so  soon  after  three  o'clock 
absence,  that  every  one  must  come  prepared  to  start  off  at 
once,  while,  at  the  same  time,  no  one  may  appear  at 
absence  in  any  but  orthodox  costume.  To  reconcile  these 
two  necessities,  boys  w^ho  are  going  to  run  with  the  beagles 
equip  themselves  for  that  purpose  in  flannel  shirts,  knicker- 
bockers, etc.,  and  over  them  put  long  great-coats,  buttoned 
to  the  chin.  As  soon  as  a  boy's  name  is  called  he  rushes 
out,  throws  off  his  great  coat  and  hat,  hands  them  to  a 
lower  boy  posted  there  to  receive,  and  runs  off  to  the  meet. 

As  a  rule,  none  but  practised  runners  can  get  to  the 
meet  before  the  start.  When  a  sufficient  number,  including 
the  official,  have  assembled,  all  go  off  across  the  fields, 
spreading  themselves  out  so  as  to  lose  no  chance  of  finding 
a  hare.  When  one  is  found,  fair  law  is  given  the  animal ; 
and  then  the  liounds  are  laid  on,  and  the  whole  assembly 
follow  close  upon  them.  As  they  run  onward,  we  see  the 
different  styles  in  which  boys  follow  the  hunt — some  going 
straight  ahead  through  thick  and  thin  ;  others  struggling 
on  behind,  on  the  chance  that  some  turn  w^ill  bring  them 
up  with  the  rest  ;  while  a  third  party,  after  the  example 
of  a  certain  school  of  fox-hunters,  jog  on  quietly  over  the 
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easiest  line  of  country  they  can  find,  trusting  that  some 
opportune  check  will  detain  the  real  "goers"  till  the 
sloAver  runners  can  get  up  with  them.  When  the  hare  is 
killed,  or  lost,  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  search  is  at  once 
made  for  another,  it  being  apparently  a  rule,  handed 
down  through  successive  generations  of  masters  of  the 
beagles,  that  the  day's  sport  shall  not  be  brought  to  a  close 
until  it  is  too  late  for  most  of  the  boys  to  get  back  to  their 
house  in  time  for  "  lock  up."  In  most  cases  it  is  absolutely 
hopeless  for  the  master  of  the  beagles  and  the  whips  to  get 
back  in  time,  and  generally  most  of  the  followers  of  the 
hunt  troop  into  Eton  five  or  ten  minutes  after  the  proper 
time,  and  get  into  serious  scrapes  for  their  tardiness,  though 
in  many  cases  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  their  fault.  To 
obviate  this  difficulty,  it  is  a  common  custom  to  have  on 
whole  holidays  what  is  called  a  "bill,"  for  the  followers  of 
the  beagles ;  that  is,  some  master  is  persuaded  to  ask  leave 
for  a  certain  quantity  of  the  more  ardent  sportsmen  to  be 
away  for  the  whole  day,  in  which  case  they  can  have  their 
meet  a  long  way  off",  and  go  on  as  long  as  they  like. 

In  the  summer  half,  the  chief  amusements  are  cricket  and 
boating.  Cricket,  like  football,  is  distributed  among  various 
"games,"  though  in  this  case  the  several  games  are  not 
made  up  of  particular  houses  playing  together,  but  of 
elevens  chosen  from  different  parts  of  the  school.  First, 
there  is  the  "  Upper  Club  "  game,  the  members  of  which 
are  supposed  to  be  the  best  players  in  Eton,  and  play  on  the 
school-match  ground.  These  great  men  are  excused  six 
o'clock  absence,  and  have  tea  together  at  a  picturesque  part 
of  the  playing-fields  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  called 
Poet's  Walk,  from  its  being  supposed  to  have  been  the 
favourite  walk  of  the  poet  Gray.  Then  there  is  "Middle 
Club,"  where  less  distinguished  cricketers  play,  but  to  which 
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a  certain  prestige  belongs,  because  boys  at  the  top  of  the 
school  who  can  play  at  all  well  generally  belong  to  it. 
Thirdly  ranks  "  Lower  Club,"  where  any  one  can  play  who 
is  good  enough  after  having  reached  the  middle  division 
of  Fifth  Form  ;  then  comes  "  Upper  Sixpenny,"  where  Lower 
Division  play  ;  and  finally,  "  Lower  Sixpenny,"  which  is 
given  up  to  lower  boys.  There  is  also  another  club, 
called  "Jordan,"  from  its  being  on  the  further  side  of  a 
stream  which  skirts  the  edge  of  "  Sixpenny." 

The  great  events  of  the  cricket  year  are  the  matches 
against  Harrow  and  Winchester,  the  latter  being  played  at 
each  school  alternately.  Whichever  school  may  be  the 
scene  of  the  Winchester  contest,  a  certain  number  of  boys 
from  the  other  (nominally  seventy)  are  invited  by  the  home 
authorities  to  witness  the  match,  and  are  cordially  welcomed 
as  guests  by  the  whole  body  of  boys.  Every  Wykehamist 
who  comes  to  Eton,  as  every  Etonian  who  goes  to  Win- 
chester, may  reckon  upon  being  appropriated  in  the  intervals 
of  the  match  by  some  member  of  the  community  now 
nominally  opposed  to  him,  and  shown  over  any  part  of  the 
place  he  may  wish  to  see,  indeed  sometimes  independently 
of  his  own  wishes.  Few  things  can  be  prettier  than  the 
Eton  playing-fields  at  this  match  in  the  middle  of  summer, 
when  the  turf  of  "  Upper  Club  "  is  smooth  as  velvet,  and  all 
the  old  elms  in  full  foliage.  The  field  is  fringed  with 
visitors  and  ladies  in  many  colours,  and  crowds  of  old  Eton 
and  Winchester  men  gather,  ready  to  cheer  their  respective 
sides  when  any  great  hit  or  catch  is  made  through  the 
game.  Lideed,  so  friendly  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  match 
is  conducted,  that  the  applause  is  almost  impartial,  a  good 
bit  of  play  on  cither  side  being,  as  a  rule,  equally  applauded 
by  Etonians  and  Wykehamists.  The  scene  is,  owing  to 
this,  more  interesting,  even  to  the  outsider,  than  the  display 
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in  the  same  place  on  the  4th  of  June,  when  the  feeble 
imitation  of  cricket  that  goes  on  is  watched  by  nobody, 
and  the  crowd  of  visitors  swamps  all  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  place.  Rows  of  boys,  not  lying  on  the  grass, 
but  installed  in  beach  chairs,  or  stretched  at  length  on  their 
rugs,  carefully  brought  out  for  the  purpose,  and  studiously 
attired  in  proper  academical  dress,  line  the  field  all  the 
way  round,  while  the  staunchest  old  friends  of  the  school 
gather  at  the  best  points  of  view.  Other  contests  with  the 
most  distinguished  cricket  clubs  take  place  almost  every 
week  throughout  the  summer  half,  and  make  this,  though 
the  principal,  not  the  only  display  of  gaiety  and  enthusiasm 
in  "  Upper  Club." 

The  scenes  at  the  river  are  so  well  known  that  it 
seems  scarce  worth  while  to  dwell  upon  them.  Few 
things  are  more  enjoyable  than  the  long  "after  six"  in  a 
boat,  meandering  up  the  river  in  an  outrigger,  or  even 
paddling  in  a  gig  with  a  friend  or  two.  And  should  the 
expedition  end  in  an  upset,  the  accident,  though  perhaps 
alarming  to  bystanders,  is  but  a  joke  to  the  parties  immedi- 
ately concerned — for,  as  no  boy  is  allowed  to  enter  a  boat 
until  he  has  proved  to  the  "  passing  "  masters  that  he  can 
swim  sufficiently  well  to  save  himself  in  any  ordinary 
circumstances,  a  capsize  is  rarely  attended  with  any  danger. 
The  Eton  watermen,  who,  with  their  blue  uniform  and 
silver  badges,  are  posted  along  the  course  of  the  river, 
are  nearly  all  teachers  of  the  noble  art  of  swimming,  and 
one  of  them.  Sergeant  Leahy,  who  has  now  charge  of  the 
Sixth  Form  bathing-place  at  Boveney,  has  even  gone  the 
length  of  publishing  a  book  on  the  subject.  These  bathing- 
places  are  very  merry  scenes  in  the  summer  evenings,  with 
boys  splashing  about  in  the  stream  on  all  sides,  or  running 
on  the  bank,  fresh  from  the  w^ater,  with  perhaps  more  of  en- 
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joymentthan  decorum.  But  in  fact  everything  is  enjoyable 
at  Eton  in  the  summer  half.  The  "  wet-bobs  "  on  the  river^ 
in  all  their  many  trials  of  strength,  contending  in  the  school 
races  in  the  upper  river,  or  training  for  Henley  below 
bridge,  with  Mr.  Warre's  stalwart  figure  in  the  stern  ;  and 
the  "  dry-bobs  "  in  the  playing-fields,  with  all  the  excitement 
of  their  countless  matches,  down  to  the  timid  new  boy 
making  his  debut  in  a  "  Sixpenny  "  game,  or  the  incipient 
oarsman  venturing  for  the  first  time  into  an  outrigger — all 
are  busy  and  happy.  We  think,  at  Eton,  that  no  other 
school  ever  had  so  many  sources  of  enjoyment,  and,  at  least, 
wc  may  be  sure  that  no  school  ever  got  more  out  of  its 
hours  of  play  than  Eton. 
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I.— ITS    HISTORY. 

In  the  nave  of  Winchester  Cathedral,  beneath  the  superb 
Gothic  canopy  which  he  himself  caused  to  be  raised,  and 
which,  probably,  his  own  ingenuity  devised,  rest  the  remains 
of  William  of  Wykeham.  Surrounding  this  venerable 
shrine,  as  with  a  halo  of  rare  brilliancy,  are  memories  which 
form  some  of  the  brightest  pages  of  English  history.  If 
we  examine  the  record  of  Edward  the  Third's  reign,  adorned 
as  it  is  by  many  splendid  achievements,  and  rendered  event- 
ful by  the  birth  of  our  first  great  poet,  and  by  the  labours  of 
the  first  English  translator  of  the  Bible,  we  find  no  worthier 
name  on  the  roll  of  great  men  of  that  time  than  William  of 
Wykeham's.  The  son  of  a  simple  yeoman  in  a  Hampshire 
village,  heir  to  neither  rank  nor  wealth,  he  rose  to  the 
foremost  positions  in  Church  and  State  through  the  exer- 
cise of  remarkable  energy  and  unwearying  perseverance 
in  well-doing.  His  career  might  stand  as  the  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  famous  aphorism  which  he  selected  to  grace 
the  scroll  at  the  foot  of  his  escutcheon,  the  modest 
heraldic  device  of  both  his  colleges — "  Manners  makyth 
man."  The  estimation  of  a  man  in  this  life  he  rightly 
held    should   depend  on  moral   worth ;    and   for   his   own 
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personal  conduct,  and  not  the  accidental  advantages  which 
birth  or  fortune  brought  him,  should  he  be  regarded. 
Wykeham's  moral  excellence  advanced  him  to  the  right 
hand  in  the  counsels  of  the  king ;  his  singular  unselfish- 
ness and  upright  demeanour  as  a  servant  of  the  Church 
were  the  means  of  his  promotion  to  episcopal  dignity. 
The  effigy  in  his  beautiful  chantry  perpetuates  his  fame 
as  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  Knight  of  the  Most  Noble 
Order  of  the  Garter ;  and  the  inscription  on  his  tomb 
bespeaks  his  virtues  as  a  man,  unbounded  in  hospitality 
to  rich  and  poor  alike,  who  was  an  able  politician  and 
counsellor  of  the  State,  and  the  founder  of  two  of  the  most 
ancient  seminaries  in  England — New  College,  at  Oxford, 
and  the  College  of  St.  Mary  of  Winchester. 

At  the  period  when  our  Universities  were  at  their  utmost 
decadence,  when,  as  history  recounts,  incessant  wars  had 
compelled  many  students  to  exchange  the  scholar's  gown 
for  the  soldier's  mail,  and  the  fearful  scourge  known  as  the 
Black  Death  had  driven  the  rest  from  the  seats  of  learning, 
William  of  Wykeham  came  forward  with  his  idea  for  a 
"  new  college  "  at  Oxford.  The  original  condition  of  that 
University,  as  well  as  of  Cambridge,  in  regard  to  teaching 
and  residence,  was  humble  in  the  extreme.  Great  discredit 
and  scandals  arose  from  the  absence  of  anything  like  col- 
legiate discipline.  The  scholars  were  scattered  abroad 
through  the  town,  and  each  went  his  way,  living  where  he 
pleased,  and,  generally,  how  he  pleased,  and  with  but  little 
deference  to  University  authority.  Students  were  not  un- 
frequently  expelled,  we  are  told,  for  thieving,  poaching,  and 
other  enormities.  Degrees  were  openly  offered  for  sale, 
and  exhibitions  were  withheld  from  poor  scholars,  who, 
in  lieu,  obtained  licences,  under  seal  of  the  Chancellor, 
authorizing   them   to   beg   with   scrip  and  wallet   at  rich 
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men's  doors.  Discipline  was  at  its  worst,  the  University 
lecture-rooms  being  crowded  by  unruly  young  men,  "  mere 
varlets,  who  pretended  to  be  scholars,"  when  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  set  about  confirming  and  establishing  the 
collegiate  system  in  England.  Wykeham  was  about 
fifty-five  years  of  age,  in  the  prime  of  his  power,  in  full 
favour  of  the  king,  with  ample  means  and  large  mind 
devoted  to  the  reform  of  education.  Of  halls,  simple 
hostels,  or  open  hotels  for  students  to  reside  in,  there  were 
already  several  in  Oxford  ;  but  there  was  no  place  where 
students  were  lodged  under  the  control  and  surveillance  of 
tutors,  Wykeham  founded  New  College  in  the  year  1379, 
subsequently  endowing  it,  and  appointing  warden,  fellows, 
and  other  officers  to  supervise  the  well-being  and  instruc- 
tion of  the  scholars  afterwards  to  be  sent  there.  The  bishop 
designed  that  his  newly-found  college  should  serve,  not 
merely  as  an  example  to  future  benefactors  to  the  Univer- 
sity, but  as  the  initiatory  step  in  a  scheme  which  he  had 
long  pondered,  and  which  he  hoped  might  be  more  gene- 
rally applied  in  the  furtherance  of  education.  It  was  not 
sufficient,  in  his  view,  that  students  should  be  provided  with 
a  college  wherein  to  assemble  for  University  teaching  ;  they 
must  be  trained  beforehanid,  so  as  to  reap  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  higher  instruction  afforded  by  the  University 
directly  they  set  foot  within  its  limits. 

Accordingly,  William  of  Wykeham  turned  his  attention 
to  founding  a  school.  Once  a  poor  boy  himself,  dependent 
on  his  own  exertions  for  maintenance,  he  resolved  that 
the  school  which  he  proposed  to  found  in  the  cathedral  city 
of  his  diocese,  to  train  young  scholars  for  New  College, 
should  be  mainly  for  poor  boys  also.  Outside  the  King's 
Gate,  which  still  supports  the  royal  arms  of  England,  and 
hard  by  the  minster  walls  of  St.  Swithin,  on  the  site  of  an 
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ancient  grammar  school,  Wykeham  laid  the  foundations  of 
his  smaller  seminary  at  Winchester.  On  March  26th,  1387, 
the  first  stone  was  laid,  and  six  years  later  the  buildings 
were  completed.  The  statutes  for  the  governance  of  the 
school  he  drew  up  with  his  own  hand,  dedicating  it  for  ever 
"  to  the  Honour  and  Glory  of  God  and  of  the  Most  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,"  by  the  name  of  the  St.  Mary  College  of 
Winchester.  On  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  March,  1393, 
a  solemn  procession  entered  the  cathedral  precincts,  and 
passing  through  the  King's  Gate  presently  came  to  the 
college  quadrangle,  where,  with  due  formalities,  William  of 
Wykeham  presented  the  title-deeds  of  the  Foundation  to 
the  chief  personage  in  the  procession,  Thomas  de  Cranlegh, 
appointed  by  the  founder  first  warden.  With  him  were 
ten  fellows — the  warden  and  fellows,  tradition  says,  re- 
presented the  eleven  apostles  (Judas  omitted).  Then  came 
the  head  and  second  masters  and  seventy  scholars,  typical 
of  the  seventy-two  disciples.  After  these  walked  three 
chaplains  and  three  clerks,  representative  of  the  six  faith- 
ful deacons.  And  forming  the  rear  were  sixteen  choristers, 
emblematic  of  the  four  great  and  twelve  minor  prophets. 
On  this  wise  was  Wykeham's  school  at  Winchester  first 
constituted,  and  so  it  remained  for  a  period  of  more  than 
four  centuries.  Within  that  great  space  of  time  the  college 
has  so  grown  in  fame  and  wealth,  and  the  competition  to 
enter  its  gates  has  become  so  great,  that  it  is  hoped  means 
may  be  devised  to  bring  its  Foundation  benefits  within 
reach  of  a  larger  number  of  "  Scholars  "  than  Wykeham's 
statutes  originally  contemplated.  The  number  of  Scholars 
is  at  present  kept  strictly  within  the  founder's  scheme, 
namely,  seventy,  with  an  adjunct  of  eight  exhibitioners  in 
Commoners.  The  falling  in  of  the  old  Winchester  Fellow- 
ships has  in  a  measure  provided  the  additional  revenue 
necessary  to  support  these  latter. 
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The  original  qualifications,  preferences,  and  restrictions 
for  Scholars  were  substantially  the  same  as  at  Eton,  to 
which,  as  we  have  remarked  elsewhere,  the  Winchester 
regulations  were  transferred.  Wykeham  was  sufficiently 
alive  to  the  interests  of  his  new  Foundation  to  accord 
permission,  in  his  statutes,  for  the  admission  of  a  limited 
number  of  boys,  "  sons  of  nobles  and  great  men,"  to  his 
school.  They  were  not  to  exceed  ten  in  number,  and 
were  to  be  entitled  to  the  like  instruction  as  the  Scholars 
received  ;  but  were  to  be  boarded  without  charge  to  the 
Foundation.  Such  boys  in  course  of  time  entered  the 
school,  and  paid  only  for  their  "  commons,"  or  board,  and 
hence  arose  the  old-time  division  of  Winchester  boys  into 
two  distinct  classes,  "  Scholars,"  or  boys  on  the  Foundation, 
"  Commoners,"  or  boys  not  on  the  Foundation.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  mention  that  of  the  latter  class  there  are 
now  over  three  hundred  in  the  school — a  very  considerable 
and  satisfactory  encroachment  on  the  diminutive  number 
appointed  by  Wykeham. 

No  visitor  to  the  picturesque  city  of  Winchester  will 
leave  it  without  strolling  through  the  ancient  college,  which 
constitutes  one  of  its  chief  attractions.  In  the  Inner  Quad- 
rangle, or  Chamber  Court,  we  have  the  only  remaining 
perfect  example  of  Wykeham's  original  buildings.  In  this 
very  court,  after  solemn  prayer  and  thanksgiving  to  God 
for  having  been  permitted  to  attain  the  object  of  his  life, 
the  bishop  handed  the  school  statutes  to  the  warden, 
and  in  kindly  words  of  congratulation,  advice,  and  sym- 
pathy addressed  the  original  seventy  poor  scholars  who 
were  presently  to  take  possession  of  the  quaint  little  cham- 
bers which  enclose  it.  In  these,  for  the  space  of  485  years, 
William  of  Wykeham's  sons  have  been  lodged  during  their 
school  training  for  the  University.     Let  us  pass  within  one 
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of  these  ancient  dormitories,  and  note  what  manner  of 
lodging  Wykeham  provided  for  his  children.  Homely,  in 
truth,  and  not  too  liberal  of  comfort !  The  chambers  of 
more  modern  schools,  with  their  cosey  "  cubicles "  and 
"  studies,"  are  palatial  in  comparison  with  these  humble 
sleeping-places,  the  interiors  of  which  take  us  back  to  the 
period  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  occupants  live,  as  it 
were,  in  common.  Eight  small  iron  bedsteads  are  ranged 
against  the  four  sides  of  the  chamber,  with  curious  little 
receptacles,  half  cupboard,  half  writing-table,  called  "  Toys," 
standing  between  each.  In  the  centre  is  an  oaken  pillar 
which  lends  support  to  a  low  roof,  and  around  this  pillar  is 
a  primitive-looking  washstand  holding  eight  basins  and  as 
many  jugs,  where  the  Scholars  perform  their  daily  ablu- 
tions ;  but  a  sorry  exchange  after  all  for  the  more  spacious, 
if  too  airy,  washing-conduit  of  bygone  days.  Above  this 
lavatory  is  a  rough  square  book-case,  which  contains  the 
chamber  library  of  a  hundred  volumes  or  more.  The  four 
sides  of  the  book-case  are  surmounted  with  the  following 
inscriptions,  whether  relics  of  Wykeham's  time  or  not  we 
are  unable  to  say  : — "  Them  that  are  meek  shall  He  guide 
in  judgment;"  "Such  as  are  gentle,  them  shall  He  learn 
His  way  ;  "  "  Manners  makyth  man  ; "  and  in  the  Greek 
"APXH  ANAPA  AEISEI."  A  rude  open  fireplace,  in 
which  during  winter  days  the  time-honoured  Winchester 
"  faggot "  cheerfully  burns,  completes  the  category  of  those 
features  of  a  Winchester  Scholar's  chamber  which  chiefly 
enlist  our  attention.  From  this  Winchester  faggot,  by  the 
way,  a  cherished  relic  of  the  founder's  time,  we  fancy  we 
may  detect  the  origin  of  the  word  "  fag."  At  Winchester, 
as  we  shall  learn  further  on,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  lower 
twenty  Scholars  to  perform  the  ordinary  schoolboy  service 
of  fagging,  and  their  principal  duty  in  connection  with  that 
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service  is  to  bear  the  "  half-faggots  "  (to  be  precise)  to  the 
fireplace  and  light  the  morning's  fire. 

Winchester  produced  the  earliest  type  of  the  monitorial 
system  now  in  vogue  at  our  great  public  schools.  The 
beginning  of  that  system  may  be  traced  to  Wykeham's 
statutes,  which  provide  that  in  each  of  the  chambers  there 
shall  be  selected  "three  scholars  of  good  character,  more 
advanced  than  the  rest  in  age,  discretion,  and  knowledge, 
who  may  superintend  their  chamber-fellows  in  their  studies, 
and  oversee  them  diligently,  and  may  from  time  to  time 
certify  and  inform  the  warden,  sub-warden,  and  head 
master  respecting  their  behaviour,  conversation,  and  progress 
in  study."  There  are  eight  chambers  set  apart  for  sleeping, 
and  three  for  other  purposes  of  the  Scholars  ;  and  there  are 
eighteen  monitors,  known  at  Winchester  College  by  the 
more  imposing  title  of  "  Prefects."  Special  duties  are  as- 
signed to  each,  and  all  are  invested  with  authority  by  the 
Head  Master  in  a  traditional  and  appropriate  form  of  words. 
Eight  prefects  have  power  in  the  Inner  Quadrangle,  prac- 
tically only  in  "  chambers,"  the  remaining  ten  have  power 
everywhere.  Five  of  the  ten,  called  "  Officers,"  are  invested 
with  special  authority,  and  in  one  case,  at  least,  receive 
remuneration  for  the  services  performed.  These  five  are  as 
follows  : — "  Prefect  of  Hall,"  who  is  virtually  head  of  the 
school,  governor  of  the  school,  among  the  boys ;  "  Prefect 
of  School,"  whose  business  it  is  to  see  that  the  school  is 
clean  and  ready  for  use  ;  "  Prefect  of  Library,"  who  acts  as 
school  librarian  ;  and  two  "  Prefects  of  Chapel."  There 
are  also  twelve  "  Commoner "  prefects,  but  these  have  no 
power  among  the  Collegers,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
Scholars.  The  prefects  have  various  advantages  and 
indulgences  common  to  their  office,  and  are  invested  with 
the  power  of  "  fagging,"  which  at  Winchester  comprises 
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such  service  as  faggot-laying,  coffee-boiling,  preparing  the 
morning  bath,  sweeping  out  the  chamber,  taking  letters  to 
post,  picking  up  balls  at  cricket  and  rackets,  etc. 

In  the  College  Hall,  than  which  few  finer  examples  of 
a  college  dining-room  exist  in  England,  we  obtain  a  further 
glimpse  of  the  old  school-life  of  Wykeham's  time.  The 
same  long  oaken  tables,  ranged  on  either  side,  with  low 
forms  as  seats  for  the  Scholars,  are  in  use  now  as  in  his  day. 
At  the  upper  end  is  a  dais  or  "  high-table,"  where,  at  Elec- 
tion dinner,  sit  the  warden  and  fellows,  and  at  which  the 
Wykehamical  grace  is  sung  by  two  Scholars,  selected  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  choir,  antiphonally.  At  the  lower  end 
still  stands  the  ancient  and  massive  iron-bound  "  tub,"  into 
which  in  time  past  were  cast  the  fragments  of  the  daily 
meal,  afterwards  to  be  distributed  at  the  door  to  poor  alms- 
people.  This  praiseworthy  custom  of  monastic  times  still 
continues  to  be  daily  observed  in  the  hall  of  Winchester 
College.  On  either  side  of  the  "tub"  are  the  butteries, 
curious  little  cell-like  places,  from  which  the  provisions  are 
dispensed,  and  where  we  may  yet  handle  the  square  wooden 
trenchers  and  the  capacious  leathern  jacks  which  constituted 
the  principal  furniture  of  a  Wykehamist  dinner-table  four 
centuries  ago.  The  "  sines "  of  bread  we  may  likewise 
taste  of,  and  the  more  appetizing  "  dispars  "  of  meat ;  but 
happily  the  hungry  and  exciting  scramble  on  the  tables 
of  "  Hall  "  for  these  necessary  daily  rations  has  long  since 
ceased.  The  word  "  sines,"  the  Scholar's  allowance  of  bread 
for  breakfast  and  supper,  and  "  dispar,"  his  portion  of  meat, 
have  their  origin  in  a  Winchester  College  custom  which 
prevailed  in  the  last  century.  There  being  neither  "  hatch  " 
nor  "roll-call"  at  the  College  Hall  in  those  days,  the  provi- 
sion for  breakfast  was  laid  out  on  a  table  and  the  stronger 
took  the  lion's  share  and  left  the  weaker  "sines."    So  again 
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at  dinner,  the  double  plate  of  meat  fell  to  the  former  as  a 
matter  of  might,  and  the  unequal  moiety,  the  "  dispar,"  be- 
came the  portion  of  the  weaker  junior.  Now,  each  Scholar 
has  his  proper  share  of  well-baked  bread  and  well-roasted 
meat  ;  but,  curiously  enough,  a  custom  which  has  been 
abolished  at  Eton — be  it  remarked  with  some  thanks- 
giving on  the  part  of  the  Collegers — still  continues,  but  in 
a  minor  degree,  at  Winchester.  The  Winchester  Scholars 
are  served  with  mutton  as  their  principal  daily  meal,  on 
five  days  out  of  the  seven  ;  and,  as  we  learn  from  a  prefect, 
these  somewhat  excessive  rations  of  one  kind  of  meat  are 
not  disapproved  of  In  Hall,  the  Scholars  (it  is  to  be 
noted  that  these  alone  board  in  college)  are  waited  upon  at 
table  by  the  Choristers  of  the  Foundation  in  turn.  These 
Choristers  (called  "  Queristers  "  by  Wykehamists)  are  poor 
boys,  who  perform  daily  service  in  the  choir  of  the  College 
Chapel,  and  in  return  receive  free  board  and  lodging  out- 
side the  college  walls,  as  well  as  a  good  commercial  educa- 
tion, afterwards  being  apprenticed  to  any  trade  they  may 
select,  with  the  approbation  of  the  warden. 

In  the  rear  of  the  ancient  and  beautiful  chapel,  verging 
on  the  College  Meads,  and  in  fit  association  with  the  most 
sacred  relic  of  Bishop  W^keham's  original  buildings,  the 
Chantry  Chapel,  stands  the  old  Schoolroom.  This  structure 
has  no  claim  to  the  honour  of  being  of  the  founder's  time  ; 
but  its  traditions  are  more  than  two  centuries  old,  and  it 
abounds  with  pleasant  memories,  very  fondly  cherished  by 
old  Wykehamists.  Above  the  entrance  stands  the  statue 
of  the  founder,  arrayed  in  bishop's  robes,  and  with  mitre  and 
pastoral  staff,  cast  (so  says  the  inscription  at  its  base),  and 
presented  to  the  college  by  Cibber,  whose  son  was  a  Scholar 
on  the  Foundation.  Here,  once  more,  we  find  ourselves 
carried  back  to  the  period  of  the  fourteenth  century,  not  in 
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studying  the  interior  of  the  structure  itself,  but  in  reading 
the  curious  inscriptions  written  upon  its  walls.     Upon  the 
western   wall,    for   instance,    with    appropriate   emblems— 
firstly,  a  mitre   and  crozier,  as   the  expected    rewards  of 
learning ;  secondly,  an  inkhorn  and  sword,  the  emblems  of 
the  civil  and  military  professions  ;  thirdly,  a  scourge — are 
painted  the  quaint  monitions  in  Latin,  "Aut  Disce,"  "Aut 
Discede,"  "  Manet  Sors  Tertia  Caedi."     In  other  words,  the 
scholars  are  warned,  "  Either  learn  " — "  Or  depart  hence  " 
—"Or  remain   and  be  chastised."      At  the  east  end  are 
placed    rules  for  the   conduct   of  the   students  written  in 
Latin,  in  the  style  of  the  famous  Duodecim  Tabulse  of  the 
Romans.     The  Schoolroom  still  retains  its  time-honoured 
forms,  with  the  wide  wooden  boxes,  known  as  "scobs,"  for 
the  Scholars'  books.    The  chairs,  stiff-backed  and  capacious 
yet  remain  where  they  were  wont  to  stand  when  "  inform- 
ator"  and  "ostiarius,"  head  master  and   usher  (the  only 
masters  recognized  under  the  statutes  of  Wykeham),  came 
into  school  to  teach  all  the  Scholars  indiscriminately.    And 
a  prefect,  well  versed  in  the  traditions  of  his  alma  mater, 
will  yet  point  with  pride  to  the  spot  where  stood  the  famous 
"Vimen  Quadrifidum,"  or  Winchester  rod,  designed  by  a 
warden  of  the  fifteenth  century.       Concerning  this  same 
rod,   Dr.  Moberly,   Bishop  of  Salisbury,  one    time    Head 
Master  of    Winchester  College,  told    the   Public    Schools 
Commissioners  that  he  doubted   whether  it  was  so  well 
adapted  to  its  purpose  as  a  birch-rod  ;  but  that  "  it  was 
held  sacred  by  the  traditions  of  the  school."     The  present 
generation  of  Wykehamists  would  have  rebelled  against 
any  change,  either  in  the  manner,  or  the  method,  of  their 
floggings.      William    of    Wykeham's    foundation    retains, 
almost    more  than   any   other  great  foundation  school   in 
England,  the  leading  characteristics  of  its  founder's  design. 
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Its  Scholars,  it  seems  to  us,  are  given  more  to  work  than  to 
play  ;  are  more  sober  and  sedate  than  the  boys  of  other 
great  schools  we  have  visited  ;  and,  withal,  are  self-reliant, 
and  manly,  and  modest,  and,  let  us  add,  possess  in  a 
marked  degree  all  the  inherent  qualities  of  young  English 
gentlemen.      They  manage  to  hold  their  own  in  athletic 
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exercises  (without  which,  as  a  set-off  to  the  more  important 
scholastic  offices,  no  English  school  is  worthy  of  the  name 
of  school)  with  their  compeers  of  Eton,  Rugby,  and  Harrow  ; 
and  they  more  than  hold  their  own  with  the  Scholars  of 
these,  or  any  other  great  schools,  in  the  gre  it  public  com- 
petitions. 
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II.— THE  SCHOOL  LIFE. 

By  W.  H.  David,  late  Prefect  of  Hall,  Winchester  College. 

The  prospect  which  a  young  Scholar  had  before  him  on 
entering  Winchester  College  under  the  old  regime  was 
anything  but  encouraging.  Boys  already  in  the  school 
spoke  in  terms  of  general  admiration  about  their  life  and 
its  glories,  but  were  silent  as  to  particulars.  They  would 
answer  the  neophyte  compassionately,  when  he  inquired 
as  to  his  daily  duties,  for  whom  he  would  have  to  fag, 
whether  there  was  much  bullying,  and  so  on ;  and  by 
way  of  general  reply,  would  put  on  a  semi-contemptuous 
look,  as  if  to  say,  "  It's  nothing  when  you  are  used  to  it." 
Stories  were  rife  that  the  food  was  scanty  and  ill-cooked, 
the  chambers  unhealthy,  and  prefects  were  cruel  masters  ; 
all  of  which  rumours  were,  of  course,  exaggerated  and 
painted  in  glaring  colours  well  calculated  to  work  upon  the 
imagination  of  a  new  boy.  There  was  some  truth,  how- 
ever, in  these  reports.  My  life  during  the  first  six  weeks  of 
my  stay  at  Winchester  stands  out  so  vividly  before  me,  that  I 
often  wonder  why  I  so  well  remember  almost  all  the  events 
of  those  first  six  weeks,  while  much  that  happened  at  a 
later  period  has  entirely  faded  from  my  memory.  The 
reason  is  not  far  to  find  :  the  events  of  those  six  weeks 
were  more  momentous  than  the  history  of  all  the  next  six 
years.  I  saw  enough  cruelty  and  misery  in  that  short  time 
to  gather  that  the  evil  was  coming  to  a  head  (I  am  speak- 
ing purely  in  retrospect)  ;  and  even  when  our  community 
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was  violently  shaken  by  what  was  known  as  the  "  Tunding 
Row,"  and  much  that  had  been  hidden  was  brought  to 
light,  things  did  not  change  for  the  better  at  once.  The 
contest  between  the  old  and  the  new  order  of  things  was 
severe  and  protracted ;  but  in  the  end  the  new  triumphed. 
The  direct  result  of  this  Winchester  revolution  was  simple 
enough.  "  Spanking,"  or  indiscriminate  minor  punishment, 
was  forbidden,  and  an  appeal  in  all  cases  allowed  to  the 
Head  Master.  The  indirect  result  was  that  the  relations 
between  prefect  and  inferior  became  of  an  amicable  instead 
of  a  contentious  nature ;  the  Chamber  became  the  centre 
of  good  feeling  and  a  growing  refinement,  and  not  at  the 
expense  of  discipline.  For  the  brutalized  inferior  will 
grow  up  into  the  brutal  prefect  who  will  never  know  how 
to  rule  well,  having  never  learned  to  obey,  except  possibly 
through  fear  of  the  rod.  He  can  hardly  be  expected  at 
once  to  throw  off  the  old  nature,  with  its  deceit,  hatred,  and 
moroseness,  simply  because  he  has  been  freed  from  bondage 
in  being  promoted  to  the  office  of  prefect.  I  have  said 
thus  much  about  the  "Tunding  Row,"  because  there  are 
misconceptions  of  that  matter  still  prevalent.  Some  have 
thought  that  there  was  no  evil  to  correct,  that  things 
were  not  worse  at  Winchester  than  they  were  elsewhere  ; 
others  have  asserted  that  the  notoriety  of  the  affair 
was  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  real  evils.  To  the  first 
I  would  answer  that  they  do  not  know  all  the  facts  ; 
to  the  second,  that,  even  allowing  their  objection,  the  very 
notoriety  occasioned  was  the  ultimate  cause  of  a  better  and 
happier  state  of  things  which  it  is  hard  to  conceive  could 
ever  have  been  brought  about  by  other  and  more  legiti- 
mate means.  Let  me  now  describe  the  present  life  at 
Winchester. 

A  boy  on  arriving  at  College  for  the  first  time,  dons  his 
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gown  and  is  admitted  by  the  Warden  in  a  set  form  of 
words,  when  he  becomes  a  Scholar  with  full  rights.  The 
next  morning  he  is  examined  by  the  Head  Master,  and  his 
place  in  the  school  is  decided  by  the  work  he  shows  up  on 
that  occasion.  In  the  same  examination-room  he  meets 
the  new  Commoners  who  have  to  pass  through  the  same 
ordeal,  and  if  any  boy  fails  to  reach  the  standard  of  the 
lowest  division  in  the  school,  he  is  rejected.  A  College 
boy  is  seldom  placed  below  "  Second  Division  IMiddle 
Part,"  *  or  rather  less  than  halfway  up  the  school,  and 
never  above  "  Junior  Division  Senior  Part "  ;  so  that  new 
Scholars  are  generally  placed  in  one  of  three  divisions  or 
their  parallels,  while  new  Commoners  are  scattered  among 
the  seven  lowest  divisions  of  the  school.  The  divisions  for 
mathematics,  French  and  science  are  arranged  like  the 
classical  divisions,  each  "  Part "  in  the  school  having  a 
separate  system  of  divisions  for  those  extra  subjects.  A 
Scholar  of  average  ability  would  read  in  his  first  term  some 
Euripides,  Demosthenes,  Livy,  or  easy  Cicero,  a  period  of 
histoiy,  Greek  Testament,  Old  Testament  history,  and 
do  composition  in  Latin  and  English. 

Morning  school  is  from  7  till  7.30,  which  time  is  occupied 
with  a  lesson  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  or  repeating 
lines  learned  by  heart  the  night  before ;  middle  school  is 
from  9  till  12,  one  hour  being  devoted  to  mathematics,  or 
French,  or  science,  and  two  hours  to  classics  ;  the  same 
distribution  of  hours  recurring  in  afternoon  school,  which 
lasts  from  3  till  6.  On  Saturdays,  afternoon  school  is  from 
3  till  5,  when  there  is  service  in  chapel. 

*  The  school  is  divided  into  vSixlh  and  Fifth  Books,  the  former  being 
subdivided  into  two  divisions,  the  latter  into  three  parts — Senior,  Middle,  and 
Junior.  Each  of  these  is  again  split  up  into  divisions  :  the  first,  or  "senior 
part,"  containing  three,  the  second  four,  and  the  third  two.  Several  of  these 
are  divided  into  parallel  divisions. 
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The  Chamber  System  is  peculiar  to  Winchester  among 
the  great  schools  of  England.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
term,  the  eight  senior  prefects,  each  of  whom  presides 
over  a  chamber,  make  choice  of  the  Scholars  whom  they 
wish  to  have  in  their  chamber,  in  order  of  seniority, 
the  prefect  of  Hall  choosing  first,  and  so  on.  The 
list  thus  made  out  is  submitted  to  the  Second  Master 
before  it  becomes  valid  ;  if  he  make  no  alteration  it  is 
posted  in  Sixth  Chamber,  over  which  the  prefect  of  Hall 
presides.  Having  conveyed  their  several  belongings  to  the 
chamber  into  which  they  have  been  drafted,  the  four 
juniors  in  each  begin  to  look  after  their  respective  duties. 
The  "junior  in  chambers,"  as  he  is  called,  is  no  one's  fag 
in  particular.  After  a  fortnight's  freedom,  during  which 
he  is  supposed  to  have  become  acquainted  with  his  duties, 
the  junior  has  to  lay  and  light  faggots,  to  sweep  out 
"  chambers  "  once  a  day,  to  put  round  boots  in  the  morning, 
and  to  prepare  the  sleeping  chambers  for  the  night  by 
lighting  the  fire,  putting  on  boilers  of  water,  and  tidying 
up  generally.  His  last  office  is  to  put  up  "  Functior,"  a 
lighted  dip  fixed  into  a  circular  iron  frame,  which  fits  into 
a  socket  above  the  fireplace.  The  boys  next  above  the 
junior  are  called  second,  third,  and  fourth  junior  respec- 
tively, and  so  on  up  to  "  senior  in  chambers."  If  there  are 
three  prefects  in  a  chamber,  then  the  three  juniors  next 
above  the  "junior  in  chambers"  are  valets;  if  there  are 
only  two,  then  the  second  and  third  juniors  are  valets. 
These  attend  to  their  masters'  goods  in  general,  clean 
cups  and  saucers  for  the  evening  mess,  and  make  the  tea 
or  coffee  or  porridge  required  by  the  prefects.  If  the 
"stuff""  be  particularly  well  cooked,  the  valet  generally 
gets  a  cup  of  it  the  last  thing  at  night.  More  solid  re- 
freshments  are   forbidden.       When    the    present    Second 
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Master  at  Winchester  was  elected,  he  warned  prefects 
that  he  would  make  his  first  round  on  a  particular  night. 
Everything  was  in  apple-pie  order  to  greet  him — the  beds 
tidy,  the  cupboards  closed,  the  conduits  clean ;  every  one 
was  on  his  best  behaviour,  and  all  received  much  commen- 
dation. A  few  nights  afterwards  the  Second  Master  came 
round  again,  without  giving  notice.  What  a  scene  met  his 
eye !  One  junior  hurrying  about  with  cups  and  saucers, 
another  with  knives  and  forks,  another  laying  the  table- 
cloth, a  fourth  making  "  milk-chocoa,"  or  cocoa  boiled  in 
milk ;  while  the  prefects  were  busily  unpacking  from  a 
hamper,  fowls,  pies,  a  tongue  and  other  delicacies.  The 
tableau  may  be  well  imagined.  From  that  time  forth 
"  solids "  were  forbidden  in  chambers.  That  same  term 
we  had  a  plague  of  rats ;  and  I  shall  never  forget  a  scene 
which  occurred  in  the  small  hours  of  a  March  morning, 
when  one  of  the  prefects  jumped  out  of  bed  screaming 
"  Murder  "  !     A  rat  had,  he  said,  run  over  his  face. 

Chambers  on  a  winter's  evening  present  a  very  cosey 
appearance.  At  6.30,  when  tea  is  over,  a  big  curtain 
is  drawn  across  the  door,  and  a  half-faggot  lighted.  The 
prefects'  tables  (otherwise  "  washing-stools  ")  stand  on  either 
side  of  the  fireplace,  and  between  these  the  juniors  gather 
around  the  light  and  warmth,  like  moths  about  a  candle. 
The  clock  striking  7,  each  junior  retires  to  his  "toys"  or 
bureau,  for  an  hour  and  a  half — during  what  is  known  as 
"  toy  time,"  when  the  work  of  the  next  morning  and  the 
week's  composition  have  to  be  prepared  ;  the  prefects  mean- 
while sit  at  their  washing-stools,  and  the  one  who  is  "  in 
course "  for  the  week  keeps  order.  At  8.30  the  four 
juniors  make  all  snug  for  the  night,  while  another  half- 
faggot  blazes  up  ;  and  tongues  are  loosened  and  things 
go    on    pretty  much    as    before    "toy  time,"    until    8.45, 
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when  the  Second  Master  reads  prayers  in  chapel. 
The  interval  between  prayers  and  9.15,  at  which  time 
all  below  Sixth  Book  are  supposed  to  go  to  bed,  is 
filled  up  in  various  ways.  The  prefects  generally  have 
coffee  made  for  them ;  on  special  occasions  a  cake  is 
"sported"  to  the  whole  chamber.  Occasionally  what 
is  known  as  a  Chamber  Concert  takes  place  ;  the  instru- 
ments used  in  this  class  of  entertainment  being  a  comb 
covered  with  tissue-paper,  against  the  teeth  of  which  the 
performer  "  buzzes  "  his  part ;  a  "  bidet,"  i.e.  bath,  beaten 
with  a  stump,  to  represent  a  drum  ;  and  "  duct,"  a  zinc  tube 
for  carrying  water  from  the  conduit  tap,  which  curls  up  at 
one  end,  and  is  fitted  with  a  rough  kind  of  mouth-piece  at 
the  other.  With  these  primitive  instruments  all  kinds  of 
music  are  performed,  ranging  from  the  sacred  compositions  of 
Handel  down  to  the  more  popular  lay  of  "The  British  Grena- 
diers." I  have  myself  played  "first  comb"  in  the  overture 
to  the  "  Messiah,"  and  have  performed  on  "  duct "  the  obli- 
gato  part  in  the  solo  "  The  trumpet  shall  sound." 

In  the  "  Houses  "  the  arrangements  differ  from  those  in 
chambers.  In  the  former  there  is  one  "  toy-room,"  where  the 
juniors  have  their  habitation  during  the  day,  while  the  pre- 
fects have  studies.  The  boys  sleep  in  dormitories,  which 
are  presided  over  by  prefects,  just  as  in  College  chambers. 
In  the  "  Houses  "  fagging  is  almost  restricted  to  the  prefect's 
personal  service,  there  being  nothing  to  correspond  to 
chamber-fagging  in  College.  A  visitor  to  College  should 
not  omit  to  go  to  Second  Chamber,  where  the  heads  of  a 
horse,  a  donkey,  and  a  bull  are  to  be  seen  portrayed  on  the 
wall  above  the  fireplace.  One  of  the  junior  prefects  of 
this  chamber  drew  these  pictures  with  the  charred  end 
of  a  stick  out  of  half-faggot.  They  have  since  been 
permanently  fixed,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  protected 
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as  the  property  of  successive  generations  of  Scholars  who 
may  have  their  home  in  Second  Chamber. 

As   I  have  already  remarked,  College-men  take  their 
meals  in  Hall,  where  they  are  waited  upon  by  the  Choristers, 
or  "  Oueristers."      Breakfast,  consisting  of  bread  and  butter 
and  coffee,  is  served  at  8,  with  meat  on  four  days  a  week. 
Prefects  have  tea  instead  of  coffee ;  this  last  is  even  now  a 
poor  decoction  ;  until  a  year  or  two  ago  it  was  quite  un- 
drinkable.     Dinner  is  served  at  1.15  or  1.30,  according  to 
the  time  of  year,  the  latter  being  preferred  in  winter,  so  as 
to  allow  the  football  games  to  go  on  for  an  hour.     Scholars 
still  have  mutton  on  five  days  out  of  the  seven,  but  it  is 
good    meat,    excellently   cooked.      In    no    department   at 
Winchester  has  so  great  improvement  been  effected  in  the 
last  few  years,  as  in  the  management  of  the  kitchen,  and 
the  waiting  in  Hall.     During  my  first  year  I  had  repeatedly 
to  content  myself  with  a  cold  potato  and  a  piece  of  dry 
bread  for  dinner  ;  the  Oueristers  were  monopolized  by  the 
bigger  boys,  and,  consequently,  the  weaker  ones  had  no 
one  to  wait  on  their  wants ;  and  as  getting  up  to  help 
oneself  was  illegal,  the  weaker  had  to  give  way  and  starve. 
Now,  all  this  is  changed  ;  there  is  plenty  of  good  food  for 
every  one,  and  no  boy  of  healthy  appetite  has  an  excuse 
for  not  making  a  good  meal.     Grace  is  said  before  and 
after  dinner  by  the  prefect  of  Hall,  who  sits  at  the  head 
of  prefect's  end,  i.e.  the  two  top  tables  on  the  north  side 
of  Hall.    Next  below  comes  junior  end,  where  the  eighteen 
junior  boys  sit ;  on  the  south  side  are  two  more  tables, 
senior  and  middle  end,  one  below  the  other,  corresponding 
to    prefects'  and  junior  end   on   the   north  side  of  Hall. 
The  College  tutor  has  his  dinner  in  solitary  glory  on   the 
days  at   the  east  end.      Visitors  often  appear  behind  the 
screen  during  the  dinner  hour  ;  they  have  a  trick  of  coming 
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up  just  before  grace  is  said,  which  is  very  disconcerting  to 
the  prefect  of  Hall  ;  and  I  have  known  that  functionary 
wait  beyond  the  half-hour  specified  for  dinner,  to  see  if  he 
could  weary  the  people  into  going  down  before  grace.  Tea 
is  at  6,  and  consists  of  bread  and  butter  only,  but  Scholars 
may  supplement  this  fare  with  jam,  potted  meats,  and 
the  like,  out  of  their  own  pockets,  or,  better  still,  from 
the  contents  of  "  cargoes,"  i.e.  hampers  from  home.  In  the 
winter  when  the  stove  is  up,  the  "  breakfast-fags,"  of  whom 
each  prefect  has  two,  make  toast  for  their  masters,  and  for 
themselves  if  they  are  so  minded.  Supper,  consisting  of 
bread,  cheese,  and  beer,  is  laid  at  8.30.  In  the  "  Houses  " 
the  meals  are  pretty  much  the  same.  The  House  Master 
dines  with  the  boarders,  but  leaves  them  to  their  own 
devices  at  other  meals,  when  the  prefects  and  seniors  of 
the  house  generally  mess  together. 

Sunday  at  Winchester  is  a  great  institution.  Breakfast 
is  at  8  ;  first  chapel,  with  Morning  Prayer,  at  9  ;  middle 
chapel,  with  the  Litany  and  ante-Communion  Services, 
followed  by  a  sermon,  at  1 1  ;  and  evening  chapel  at  5,  con- 
sisting of  a  sermon  first,  then  a  hymn,  and  the  ordinary 
Evening  Prayer  with  an  anthem.  About  three  hundred 
sit  in  chapel,  the  rest  in  the  cloister  chantry — the  boys  in 
order  of  seniority,  the  seniors  placed  furthest  towards  the 
east.  In  chapel,  at  the  end  of  each  row  sits  a  prefect, 
whose  duty  is  to  see  that  no  boy  belonging  to  his  row 
shirks  chapel ;  if  any  one  is  absent,  the  name  has  a  cross 
marked  against  it  on  the  roll  placed  at  the  end  of  the  seat. 
These  rolls  are  collected  at  the  end  of  service  by  the 
prefects  of  chapel  who  stand  at  the  door,  and  a  list  of 
absentees  is  made  and  circulated  among  the  masters.  In 
chantry,  this  duty  of  marking  absentees  devolves  upon  a 
master.      For  the  "middle  service"  on   Sunday  about  a 
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hundred  and  fifty  of  the  seniors  go  to  the  Cathedral,  where 
they  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Second  Master  and 
the  prefect  of  Hall. 

The  College  Choir  is  composed  of  sixteen  choristers  and 
six  lay  clerks  on  the  Foundation,  but  is  augmented  by  over 
thirty  volunteers  from  among  masters  and  boys,  the  whole 
being  under  the  direction  of  the  choirmaster,  the  conductor, 
and  the  organist.  The  services  on  Sundays  and  saints'- 
days  are  always  choral,  and  elaborate  music  is  rendered 
in  a  way  which  well  illustrates  the  efficiency  of  the  choir. 

Winchester  is  blest  in  having  no  school  of  any 
description  on  Sunday.  A  boy's  time  is  his  own.  Be- 
tween the  two  morning  chapels  he  writes  letters,  or 
reads  books,  for  which  he  has  but  little  time  during  the 
week.  After  dinner,  if  the  day  be  fine,  he  takes  a  country 
walk  ;  if  wet  or  cold,  he  resorts  to  the  Moberly  Library, 
which,  as  its  name  signifies,  was  built  in  memory  of  Dr. 
Moberly,  late  Head  Master  of  Winchester,  the  present 
Bishop  of  Salisbury.  It  now  receives  an  annual  grant  of 
£2^  from  the  governing  body,  whereas  formerly  it  was 
wholly  dependent  for  any  additions  to  its  shelves  on  the 
gifts  of  present  and  past  generations  of  Wykehamists  ;  and 
I  am  bound  to  say  no  library  was  ever  better  supported. 
It  used  to  be  under  the  control  of  a  prefect,  and  in  his 
absence  the  scene  on  Sunday  afternoons  was  scarcely  edi- 
fying. One  burly  form  might  be  seen  stretched  on  one  of 
the  luxurious  benches,  snoring  loudly  ;  another  boy  would 
extemporize  a  kind  of  couch  with  big  volumes  of  the  Illus- 
trated London  News,  and  a  "  Liddell  and  Scott's  Lexicon  " 
for  a  pillow  ;  while  half  a  dozen  juniors  crowded  round  the 
fires,  and  spent  the  afternoon  in  telling  stories  and  cracking 
jokes.  Nor  was  this  kind  of  thing  common  to  Sunday 
alone.     Now,  however,  one  of  the  masters  has  been  made 
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librarian,  and  though  the  office  of  "  Prefect  of  Library  "  still 
exists,  the  main  work  is  done  by  the  master,  who,  of  course, 
keeps  admirable  discipline,  and  the  library  is  now  as  quiet  a 
place  for  reading  as  one  could  wish.  In  some  "  Houses  " 
Sunday  "  toy  time  "  is  occupied  with  what  is  known  as 
"  Sunday  singing,"  when  any  boys  who  care  to  do  so,  may 
go  to  the  master's  drawing-room  and  spend  an  hour  or  so  in 
singing  hymns,  chatting,  looking  at  photographs,  books,  etc. 
It  is  a  pleasant,  homely  way  of  spending  a  Sunday  evening, 
which  it  is  to  be  wished  were  more  prevalent  in  the  school. 
All  saints'-days  are  holidays  at  Winchester.  Chapel  is 
at  9,  and  a  boy  is  free  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  with  the 
exception  of  having  to  attend  "names'  calling"  at  5. 
"Leave  out"  is  granted  to  any  place  within  a  radius  of 
sixty  miles,  thus  excluding  the  metropolis  ;  but  in  special 
cases  leave  is  extended  to  London.  In  all  cases  where 
boys  go  to  "  leave  out "  by  train,  the  morning  chapel  is  not 
compulsory.  College  boys  obtain  leave  from  the  Warden, 
Commoners  from  their  House  Masters  ;  but  any  master  can, 
of  course,  stop  a  boy's  leave.  A  holiday  at  Winchester 
is  termed  a  "  remedy,"  or  (since  I  can  offer  no  adequate 
etymological  account  of  "  remedy  ")  "  remiday,"  i.e.  "  remis- 
sion-day." Besides  saints'-days,  a  remedy  is  granted  on 
Founder's  Commemoration  Day,  which  occurs  twice  in  the 
year  ;  as  well  as  on  every  Thursday  in  "  Cloister  Time,"  or 
the  Summer  Term.  Half-remedies  are  granted  on  special 
occasions  by  the  Head  Master,  when  the  request  is  made 
on  behalf  of  the  school  by  the  prefect  of  Hall.  One  of  these 
occasions  is  when  the  judges  of  assize  come  to  Winchester. 
The  prefect  of  Hall  addresses  a  Latin  letter  to  the  judges, 
requesting  them  to  ask  the  Head  Master  for  a  half-remedy  ; 
the  judges  answer  the  prefect  that  they  have  made  the 
desired  request  of  the  Head  Master,  who  thereupon  sends 
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for  the  prefect  of  Hall  to  inform  him  that  the  half-remedy 
is  granted.  Scholars  have  the  privilege,  it  may  be  remarked, 
of  occupying  seats  at  the  court  in  the  grand  jury  box. 

Something  ought  now  to  be  said  about  the  present  con- 
stitution of  Winchester  School.  It  is  divided  into  three 
great  bodies,  "  College,"  "  Commoners,"  and  "  Houses,"  or, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  "  Old  Houses." 

College,  as  we  have  seen,  is  composed  of  seventy  Scholars, 
the  first  eighteen  of  whom  are  prefects,  ten  of  these  being 
in  what  is  known  as  "  full  power,"  the  remaining  eight  in 
"  half  power."  All  full-power  prefects  take  in  rotation  the 
office  of  Bible  clerk,  whose  chief  duty  it  is  to  keep  order 
in  school,  while  the  four  junior  divisions  are  preparing  work. 
He  also  takes  round  to  the  masters  the  lists  of  absentees 
from  chapel,  and  what  is  called  "  Continent  Roll,"  i.e.  the 
roll  of  those  who  are  absent  on  sick  or  other  leave ;  sees 
that  no  truants  are  playing  fives  during  forbidden  hours,  or 
football  or  cricket  on  "  Ball  Court "  at  the  back  of  school ; 
and  hands  to  the  Head  Master  those  whose  "  names  have 
been  ordered,"  i.e.  for  flogging.  His  duties  last  for  a  week, 
and  he  is  really  at  the  beck  and  call  of  all  the  masters, 
often  spending  a  whole  morning  in  running  about  with 
notes,  lists,  etc. 

The  term  "Commoner"  is  now  somewhat  of  a  misnomer; 
for  old  Commoners  are  abolished,  Commoners  of  the  old 
system  having  been  drafted  into  the  four  houses  which  bear 
their  name  ;  while  the  occupants  of  the  five  houses  on  the 
Old  Foundation  are  called  Housemen.  But  Commoner  is 
also  a  generic  name  for  all  who  are  not  Scholars,  as  it  is  at 
the  Universities.  In  the  football  season  the  three  names 
come  most  into  vogue,  as  the  three  divisions  of  the  school 
play  a  series  of  matches  in  which  a  great  deal  of  party  spirit 
is  shown.     In  Commoners  (the  term  is  used  in  its  larger 
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signification)  all  those  who  are  in  Sixth  Book  are  pre- 
fects, the  number  being  supplemented  by  special  creations 
of  house  prefects,  who  are  chosen  on  account  of  seniority, 
or  personal  character,  or  prowess.  "  School  business "  is 
managed  by  a  committee,  two  members  of  which,  viz.,  the 
prefect  of  Hall  and  the  captain  of  cricket,  are  ex-officio 
members,  the  other  three  being  elected  by  the  general 
body  of  prefects.  The  Wykehamist,  the  school  journal  of 
Winchester,  is  edited  by  two  College  prefects,  who  are 
nominated  by  the  retiring  editors  ;  their  nomination  re- 
quires, however,  the  sanction  of  the  school  committee 
who  have  likewise  the  power  of  suspending  an  editor  from 
his  functions  if  they  find  sufficient  cause. 

Of  the  several  school  societies,  the  "  Debating  Society  " 
is  managed  by  a  president  {who  is  always  a  master),  a  vice- 
president,  and  a  committee  of  five  members  chosen  from 
among  the  school.  The  society  holds  its  meetings  in  the 
Moberly  Library  on  alternate  Wednesdays,  its  members 
numbering  about  sixty.  The  "  Natural  History  Society," 
which  has  the  advantage  of  being  presided  over  by  the 
Head  Master,  meets  once  a  fortnight,  when  papers  are 
read  on  scientific  subjects  and  members  exhibit  specimens, 
etc.  The  society  is  split  up  into  sections,  and  members 
enrol  themselves  in  a  definite  section,  e.g.  geological,  me- 
teorological, etc.  The  "  Shakspeare  Society,"  which  meets 
on  Saturday  evenings  at  the  house  of  the  master  who  is 
president,  is  somewhat  exclusive,  the  rule  being  that  none 
below  Sixth  Book  can  be  admitted  a  member.  Before  the 
commencement  of  a  reading,  a  paper  is  generally  read  by 
one  of  the  members,  bearing  on  such  topics  as  the  date, 
composition,  plot,  etc.,  of  the  play  ;  and  the  meeting  of 
the  society  on  the  open  night  in  June  is  always  well  worth 
attending.     Lastly  comes  the  "  Glee  Club,"  which  practises 
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in  Hall  twice  a  week,  in  the  summer  evenings  from  8  till  9, 
and  in  winter  from  5  till  6.  Its  affairs  are  managed  by  a  com- 
mittee of  masters  and  boys,  the  conductor  and  accompanist 
being  ex-officio  members.  Such  works  as  the  "  Messiah,*' 
^'  Elijah,"  "  Creation,"  "  Last  Judgment,"  "  Hymn  of  Praise," 
*' Alexander's  Feast,"  besides  cantatas  and  glees  of  every 
kind,  have  been  performed  by  the  club  with  a  precision 
and  delicacy  which  few  school  musical  societies  can  excel. 

Many  old  Wykehamists  of  the  ultra-Conservative  type 
have  been  found  to  complain  that  so-called  "  notions,"  or 
Winchester  slang,  are  fast  dying  out.  Now  there  are  two 
classes  of  "  notions  " — one  comprising  words  in  everyday 
use  ;  the  other,  words  denoting  things  or  customs  which 
have  become  obsolete.  No  language  is  so  liable  to  change 
as  schoolboy  slang.  New  words  are  brought  into  use,  and 
the  old  die  out ;  nor  need  this  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that 
the  ideas  and  customs  which  they  denote  die  out.  For 
example,  now  that  junior  division  of  Sixth  Book  no  longer 
sweep  out  Election  Chamber,  there  is  not  much  profit  in 
knowing  that  this  operation  was  once  called  "  beatitudes  "  ; 
nor  is  one  much  the  wiser,  practically  speaking,  for  knowing 
that  "  pulpiteers  "  meant  the  combination  of  Sixth  Book 
and  Senior  Part  into  one  class — a  combination  which  no 
longer  exists.  But  deprive  a  Wykehamist  of  words  in 
constant  use — such  as  "  quill,"  meaning  to  curry  favour 
with ;  "  pruff,"  signifying  sturdy,  or  proof  against  pain  ; 
"  spree,"  upstart,  impudent  ;  "  cud,"  pretty  ;  and  many  more, 
— and  his  vocabulary  becomes  limited,  and  there  might  be 
reason  to  grumble. 

The  school  year  at  Winchester  is  divided  into  three 
terms  :  "  Short  Half,"  from  the  middle  of  September  to  the 
middle  of  December  ;  "  Common  Time,"  from  the  middle 
of  January  till  the  Wednesday  before  Easter  ;  and  "  Clois- 
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ter  Time,"  from  the  third  Wednesday  after  Easter  till  the 
end  of  July.  The  two  last  formerly  made  up  one  term, 
"  Long  Half." 

In  many  ways,  short  half  is  the  most  interesting  term 
of  all.  It  represents  a  great  many  traditions,  and  it  in- 
augurates the  new  Wykehamical  year.  After  even  weeks 
of  separation,  boys  are  glad  to  meet  again  :  speculation 
is  rife  as  to  the  character,  abilities,  and  prowess  of  new 
boys  ;  as  to  how  the  new  officers  will  lead  the  world,  and 
what  the  relative  strength  of  the  divisions  of  the  school 
will  be,  and  upon  many  other  kindred  topics  of  schoolboy 
interest.  The  new  prefect  of  Hall  is  always  elected  at  the 
beginning  of  short  half,  and  as  in  many  ways  the  character 
of  the  school  year  depends  on  him,  there  is  always  consider- 
able curiosity  to  know  on  whom  the  choice  will  fall.  The 
school  committee  is  also  made  up,  and  the  new  editors  of 
the  Wykehamist  begin  their  labours ;  so  that  every  year 
about  this  time  the  school  goes  through  all  the  excitement 
of  a  general  election. 

During  short  half,  Wykehamical  interest  is  centred  in 
football.  It  would  be  a  fruitless  and  thankless  task  to 
attempt  to  explain  at  length  how  football  is  played  at 
Winchester.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  arena  consists  of 
a  space  of  ground  about  eighty  yards  by  twenty-five, 
enclosed  on  the  longer  sides  with  netting  some  ten  feet 
high.  Across  the  two  ends  of  the  ground  a  small  trench  is 
dug,  about  four  inches  wide  and  two  deep,  and  a  goal  is 
obtained  when  the  ball  is  fairly  kicked  across  the  trench 
(Wiccamice,  "  worms ").  A  visitor  to  College  passing 
through  Chamber  court,  and  a  short  passage  into  School 
court,  and  thence  past  School  and  Ball  court,  will  find 
himself  in  Meads.  On  any  day  between  the  beginning  of 
October  and  the  beginning  of  December  he  will  discovei 
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two  games  going  on,  one  in  each  "  canvas  "  (so  the  arena 
is  called),  the  two  "canvases"  being  on  the  east  and  west 
side  of  Meads  respectively.  "  College  "  occupies  the  one 
on  the  east  side,  "  Houses,"  that  on  the  west,  while  "  Com- 
moners "  have  their  "  canvas "  in  New  Field,  a  large 
ground  on  the  further  side  of  Meads'  wall.  Practice  is 
held  every  day  at  noon  for  an  hour  or  less,  an  hour  being 
the  limit  of  time  allowed.  Eight  juniors  are  attached  to 
each  "  canvas,"  to  throw  back  the  ball  when  it  is  kicked 
out  over  the  netting  ;  these  are  said  to  "  kick  in." 

Three  matches  take  place  early  in  November,  called 
"  fifteens,"  because  each  side  numbers  fifteen  players.  The 
games  are  arranged  thus  :  College  v.  Commoners,  Com- 
moners V.  Houses,  Houses  v.  College,  so  that  each  division 
plays  the  other.  This  set  of  matches  is  generally  unin- 
teresting, owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  game  and 
the  large  number  of  players  struggling  in  such  a  confined 
space  ;  moreover,  the  rules  are  easily  and  wilfully  broken, 
and  the  issue  is  often  a  matter  of  great  dispute. 

At  the  beginning  of  December  three  more  matches  are 
played,  but  this  time  with  only  six  a  side;  consequently 
"  sixes,"  as  this  set  is  called,  are  as  interesting  and  ex- 
citing as  "  fifteens  "  are  the  reverse.  The  play  of  indi- 
viduals is  above  board,  and  can  at  once  be  stigmatized 
if  unfair,  and  there  is  great  scope  for  the  "  behinds,"  on 
whom  the  issue  largely  depends.  The  game  lasts  exactly 
an  hour,  is  begun  and  ended  with  the  stroke  of  the  clock, 
and  like  "  fifteens,"  is  played  to  an  accompaniment  of 
shouts  and  cries  from  the  bystanders,  who  crowd  about 
the  netting  and  cheer  their  respective  heroes,  and  fre- 
quently load  the  opposite  side  with  all  manner  of  abuse. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  game,  the  captains  of  the  winning 
side  are  hoisted,  and  carried  up  to  their  house  or  chamber, 
as  the  case  may  be,  amid  great  jubilation. 
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College  and  Commoners'  Six-game  is  played  on  "  Six- 
and-six  day,"  "  the  day  of  days  ''par  excellence  of  short  half. 
It  always  falls  on  the  first  Thursday  after  the  first  Tuesday 
in  December,  and  is  also  known  as  "Apple-pie  day,"  as 
the  Scholars  have  apple-pies  at  dinner,  and,  also,  as  "  Thurs- 
day in  Sealing  week."  On  this  day  the  time-honoured 
ceremony  of  "  eggflip  "  takes  place,  the  proceedings  being  as 
follows.  After  dinner,  school  is  cleared  of  all  inferiors, 
and  the  prefect  of  Hall,  assisted  by  College  prefects,  prepare 
the  beverage.  The  large  "  toepan "  boilers  from  all  the 
chambers  are  pressed  into  service,  and  soon  huge  quantities 
of  beer  begin  to  steam  on  all  the  available  fireplaces.  The 
beer  is  sweetened  with  sugar,  and  seasoned  with  spice  and 
lemons,  and  then  becomes  "  eggflip,"  or  "  bishop "  ;  and 
when  all  is  ready,  the  prefect  of  Hall  enters  school  and  takes 
his  seat  facing  the  stove,  followed  by  the  members  of  the 
three  "  sixes,"  and  then  by  all  the  Scholars,  who  sit  on  the 
"scobs,"  benches,  and  tables,  in  a  semicircle  about  the 
stove.  The  prefect  of  Hall  ladles  out  the  drink  to  all  present 
from  two  enormous  bowls  placed  in  front  of  him,  and  leads 
the  company  with  "  Here's  a  health  to  all  good  lasses,' 
following  which  other  school  songs  that  have  been  dili- 
gently practised  on  Saturday  nights  both  in  College  and 
Commoners,  are  given.  At  five  o'clock  the  company  sing 
"  Domum,"  and  "  God  save  the  Queen,"  and  then  depart. 
On  the  last  night  of  term  there  is  a  bonfire  in  Ball  court, 
and  all  the  "temples,"  or  miniature  architectural  exca- 
vations in  Meads'  wall,  are  lighted  up  with  candle  ends, 
producing  a  picturesque  and  somewhat  weird  effect. 

With  an  interval  of  five  weeks'  holiday  comes  "  common 
time,"  a  term  deficient  in  interest  and  excitement,  with  the 
exception  of  the  fives  and  racquet  matches  and  the  athletic 
sports.     There  are  "  House  "  cups  competed  for  every  year, 
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for  "double  fives"  and  "double  racquets,"  besides  nume- 
rous sweepstakes  for  senior  and  junior  single  fives,  junior 
double  fives,  senior  single  racquets,  and  so  on.  The  athletic 
sports,  held  towards  the  end  of  the  term,  go  on  for  a  whole 
week,  and  the  public  are  admitted  by  ticket  to  New  Field, 
where  the  races  come  off.  A  first-rate  gymnasium  is  a 
source  of  recreation  to  a  great  many,  and  once  a  year 
there  is  a  competition  for  a  "  House  "  cup,  six  competitors 
being  chosen  from  each  house  ;  College  is  split  into  two 
divisions,  and  six  are  chosen  from  each  division,  comprising 
exactly  as  many  boys  as  does  one  house.  Three  weeks' 
holiday  separates  "common  time"  from  "cloister  time" — 
the  pleasantest  term  of  the  Wykehamical  year.  Cricket,  of 
course,  absorbs  the  attention  of  by  far  the  larger  portion 
of  the  school  during  this  term.  The  cricketing  world  at 
Winchester  is  divided  into  "  Senior,"  "  Middle,"  and  "  Junior 
Clubs,"  the  first  containing  about  fifty  members,  the  other 
two  about  twenty-five  each.  Below  these  every  house  has 
its  "Junior  House  Club,"  and  some  have  a  "Junior  Junior 
Club"  below  that.  Corresponding  to  Junior  House  Club 
in  Commoners  is  the  redoubtable  "  Hen  and  Chickens  "  in 
College,  which  generally  takes  the  lead  in  junior  matches. 
Every  Thursday  in  "cloister  time  "  is  a  "remedy,"  and  foreign 
matches  are  always  fixed  for  Thursdays  or  saints'-days. 
On  Thursdays,  from  9  till  1 1  in  the  morning,  there  are 
"  Books  Chambers  "  ;  in  other  words.  Scholars  sit  in  school 
doing  private  work,  and  Commoners  sit  in  "  toy  room." 
Sixth  Book  inferiors  have  the  option  of  reading  in  Moberly 
Library.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  all  devote 
these  two  hours  to  work  ;  in  one  corner  of  school  some 
one  may  be  discovered  "  mugging,"  i.e.  oiling  his  own  or  a 
prefect's  bat ;  in  another,  two  boys  are  pla}'ing  chess ;  in 
another,  "paper  crcckctts "  is  the  attraction — an  imaginary 
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game  of  cricket  played  on  the  raffle  system.  But  so  long 
as  these  idlers  make  no  racket,  they  do  not  incur  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Bible  clerk,  who  sits  at  one  of  the  tables 
with  his  ground  ash  in  front  of  him,  (TfiipdaXiov  Si  SiSopKev, 
if  there  is  a  noise.  The  interest  of  the  season  culminates 
in  Eton  match,  played  alternately  at  Eton  and  Winchester. 
When  the  great  match  is  over,  the  various  house  matches 
for  the  challenge  cup  begin  ;  and  College,  Commoners,  and 
Houses  play  three  games,  as  they  do  at  football,  this  set 
being  called  Senior  match. 

The  last  ten  days  of  term  are  given  up  to  the  work  and 
the  festivities  of  "  Election,"  i.e.  the  examination  for  New 
College,  that  for  Winchester  College  having  been  held 
about  a  week  previous  to  the  other.  The  examination  lasts 
a  week.  On  the  last  Monday  night  the  Summer  concert  is 
given,  and  the  day  following  is  Domum  day.  Speeches 
are  at  2.30  ;  then  comes  "  Election  dinner "  in  Hall,  to 
which  all  the  Scholars  are  invited  ;  the  high  table  being 
crowded  with  dignitaries  of  every  degree,  who  make  speeches 
amidst  tremendous  applause  from  prefects'  end,  at  which 
sit  the  medallists,  superannuates,  and  New  College  Scholars, 
all  of  whom,  it  is  perhaps  needless  to  say,  are  highly  excited 
by  the  time  dessert  appears.  After  dinner  comes  "  Domum," 
when  Meads  are  thronged  with  masters,  visitors,  and  boys, 
who  walk  about  chatting,  greeting  old  friends,  and  singing 
"  Domum  "  at  intervals,  accompanied  by  a  military  band. 
Last  of  all  comes  "  Domum  ball  "  on  the  last  Wednesday 
night,  and  so  comes  to  an  end  the  Wykehamical  year. 
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I.— ITS    HISTORY. 

"In  the  north  cloister,  close  by  the  entrance  of  the  church, 
where  the  monks  usually  walked,  sate  the  Prior,  In  the 
western  cloister  sate  the  Master  of  the  Novices  with  his 
disciples.  This  was  the  first  beginninr^  of  Westminster 
School."  So  writes  Dean  Stanley  in  his  interesting  work 
on  the  historical  memorials  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
The  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  probably  marks  the 
period  of  history  when  this  primitive  method  of  teaching 
was  in  vogue  in  the  Abbey — when  the  boys  retained  for 
the  service  of  the  monastery  clustered  affectionately 
around  their  reverend  instructor,  imbibing  daily  such 
information  as  he  was  able  to  impart  in  grammar,  the 
ancient  classics,  and  theology.  The  Abbot  Ingulph  was 
one  of  the  earliest  frequenters  of  this  cloistral  school,  of 
whom  mention  is  made  in  English  history.  In  the  work 
attributed  to  him,  professing  to  have  been  written  imme- 
diately after  the  Norman  Conquest  (the  author's  boyhood 
coinciding  with  the  early  part  of  the  Confessor's  reign),  the 
abbot  states  that,  prior  to  proceeding  to  Oxford  to  study 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy  and  the  historical  writings  of 
Cicero,  he  attended  school  in  Westminster.  And  he 
pleasantly  relates  some  of  his  boyish  experiences   of  the 
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place.  Returning-  from  school  across  the  breezy,  fertile 
fields  which  at  that  time  surrounded  the  Abbey,  and, 
doubtless,  by  a  path  which  we  may  suppose  to  have 
skirted  the  domains  of  the  king's  palace,  in  view  of  the 
minster  walls,  he  frequently  encountered  Queen  Edgitha 
and  her  maids-in-waiting.  The  queen  would  stay  him  in 
his  walk  and  inquire  very  graciously  as  to  his  lessons,  and, 
falling  from  grammar  to  the  brighter  studies  of  logic, 
wherein  she  had  much  skill  and  knowledge,  would  subtly 
catch  him  in  the  threads  of  argument,  and  afterwards  send 
him  home  with  cakes  and  money,  which  was  counted  out 
to  him  by  her  handmaidens. 

A  century  and  a  half  later  than  the  time  of  Abbot 
Ingulph  a  school  had  been  permanently  annexed  to  the 
Abbey  by  Papal  decree.  This  conventual  seminary,  which 
flourished,  with  more  or  less  vigour,  from  the  days  of  the 
accession  of  the  Plantagcnet  kings  to  the  demise  of  the  first 
sovereign  of  the  House  of  Tudor,  was  the  immediate  fore- 
runner of  Westminster  School.  When  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries  came  about,  Henry  the  Eighth  dealt  some- 
what tenderly  with  this  venerable  relic  of  monastic  sway 
in  London  ;  but  it  was  reserved  to  his  daughter,  Queen 
Elizabeth,  to  establish  the  Foundation  on  a  permanent 
basis.  Two  years  after  she  ascended  the  throne  she  re- 
founded  the  Abbey  of  Westminster  as  a  collegiate  church, 
creating  in  connection  therewith  an  establishment  which 
comprised  a  dean,  twelve  prebendaries,  and  twelve  alms- 
men, an  upper  and  under  master,  and  forty  scholars. 

The  school  was  opened  in  the  year  1560  as  "A 
Publique  Schoole  for  Grammar,  Rhctorick,  Poetrie,  and 
for  the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages,"  by  name  of  St.  Peter's 
College  at  Westminster.  Not  more  than  one  hundred  and 
t^Ycnty   boys  were  to  be  admitted,  including  the  Queen's 
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Scholars  (Elizabeth  so  named  those  who  were  to  be 
admitted  upon  her  Foundation)  ;  and  these  were  to  be 
chosen,  preferably  from  among  the  choristers,  or  the  sons 
of  the  chapter  tenants.  In  this  fashion  did  the  queen 
perpetuate  the  school  of  "  the  novices,"  which  five  hundred 
years  antecedent  to  her  time  had  been  held  in  the  western 
cloister. 

Elizabeth,  who  having  once  resolved  upon  doing  a 
thing  generally  did  it  with  her  might,  was  not  content 
with  the  founding  of  the  school  alone.  She  determined 
that  her  scholars,  if  studious  and  apt  to  learn,  should 
be  sent  in  due  course  to  complete  their  education  at  the 
University.  She  framed  a  statute  ordering  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  to  be  elected  upon  her  Foundation 
at  Westminster,  and  "  from  thence  to  a  college  in  each 
of  the  two  Universities,"  indicating  the  number  so  to 
be  removed  in  every  year.  Christ  Church  at  Oxford, 
and  Trinity  College  at  Cambridge,  were  the  colleges  se- 
lected by  the  queen  in  furtherance  of  her  purpose.  The 
governing  authorities  of  each — the  Dean  in  the  one 
case,  the  Master  in  the  other — humbly  but  vigorously 
protested  against  the  queen's  invasion  of  their  rights  as 
private  corporations ;  but  to  no  purpose.  She  created 
three  studentships  at  Christ  Church,  and  three  scholarships 
at  Trinity,  for  the  special  and  exclusive  advantage  for 
ever  of  her  scholars  of  Westminster  School.  Furthermore 
she  decreed  that  six  boys  at  the  least  were  to  be  elected 
to  the  University  in  every  year.  And  so  it  came 
about,  through  the  munificence  and  forethought  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  that  Westminster  School  has  the  privilege  of 
ranking  among  those  nine  great  English  schools  the  main 
design  of  whose  founders  was  to  educate  poor  scholars  for 
the  University. 
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It  has  been  said,  and  with  some  truth,  that  each  one  of 
our  great  schools  (we  refer  more  especially  to  those  which 
comprise  the  so-called  "  sacred  nine  " )  has  a  distinct  cha- 
racter of  its  own ;  is  possessed  of  some  one  feature  which 
serves  to  distinguish  its  scholars  from  the  boys  of  other 
schools.    Eton,  for  example,  is  a  place  sui  generis.    Etonians, 
in  bearing  and  in  dress,  seem  somehow  or  other  always  to 
be  associated  in   the   mind  with  the  aristocracy.     "Eton 
collars,"  "Eton  suits,"  "Eton  jackets,"  mark  the  mode  in 
boys'  dress  ;  though,  it  is  needless  perhaps  to  say,  the  Eng- 
lish aristocracy  has  not  the  exclusive  privilege  of  leading 
the  world  in  these  matters.   When  you  analyze  the  charac- 
teristics of  an  Eton  boy,  you  begin  by  presupposing  that  he 
is  a  superior  being  to  most  other  English  school-boys  of 
your  acquaintance.     You    note    the   cut    of   his    trousers 
and  jacket,  the  shape  of  his  hat,  his    style   of  wearing 
it,   and  so   forth ;   and   you    allow    that    the   Etonian    is 
possessed    of    that   manner   of  ease   and     dignity    which 
is  only  acquired  to  perfection  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  the 
great.     The  Eton  Oppidan  is  par  excellence  "  the  swell "  of 
our  great  public  schools.     The  large  amount  of  leisure  he 
has  at  his  disposal  leaves  him  opportunity  for  learning  how 
to  walk,  talk,  act,  and  dress  as  a  stripling  of  quality.     The 
Winchester  boy  on  the  other  hand  possesses  more  of  the 
modest  attributes  of  the  scholar.     In  manner  he  is  quiet, 
in   appearance   seldom   over-dressed,  in    conversation   apt 
and  thoughtful.     His  school  life  has  influenced  him  more 
in  the  direction  of  a  keenness  in  discussing  the  merits  of 
the  ancient  writers,  than  in  a  fondness  for  studying  the 
bearings  of  polite  society ;  and  when  he  appears  before  the 
world  it  is  generally  in  the  responsible  7vle  of  a  senior  classic 
or  other   ripe   scholar.     At    Harrow    we  encounter    once 
more  the  manners  of  Eton,  but  less  of  its  leisurely  habits. 
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Harrovians  are,  to  say  the  least,  given  to  honest  school- 
work — the  many  as  well  as  the  few.  At  Rugby  we  meet 
the  boys  who  presently  become  the  men  who,  in  these  days, 
compose  the  bone  and  sinew  of  England — who  represent 
the  brain-workers  of  the  bar  ;  the  so-called  "  muscular," 
hard-working,  energetic  men  of  the  Church ;  the  intrepid, 
vigorous  leaders  in  army  and  navy ;  the  rank  and  file,  in 
short,  of  every  line  of  English  professional  life.  And  with 
respect  to  Westminster,  we  fancy  we  can  still  detect  in 
its  scholars  something  of  that  brave,  independent  spirit 
which  burst  forth  with  such  fervour  in  the  days  of 
the  royal  founder  of  their  school,  and  which,  from  that 
time  to  the  present,  has,  happily,  never  ceased  to 
be  among  the  prominent  characteristics  of  Englishmen. 
We  believe  that  this  same  "  brave  independent  spirit,"  a 
quality  as  desirable  in  boys  as  in  the  nation  at  large,  has 
been  mostly  acquired  in  the  Dormitory  of  the  Queen's 
Scholars,  and  through  the  important  influence  which  that 
portion  of  the  school  has  invariably  exercised  over  the 
general  body  of  their  fellows  of  St.  Peter's. 

Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  the  Prince 
Regent,  having  honoured  the  famous  Latin  play  with  his 
presence,  was  walking  through  the  Dormitory  with  the 
Marquis  of  Anglesey.  "You  don't  mean  to  tell  me," 
said  his  highness,  "that  Henry  Paget  ever  slept  in 
such  a  bed  as  that !  "  The  simple  and  homely  furniture 
of  the  Scholars'  Chamber  had  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  prince.  Henry  Paget,  the  veteran  of  the  Peninsular 
War,  did  not,  it  so  happens,  sleep  upon  one  of  the 
rude  beds  of  the  Dormitory.  During  his  Westminster 
career  he  was  lodged  in  one  of  the  more  comfortable 
boarding-houses  adjoining  ;  but  his  brother  Arthur  was 
of   the     number    who     were     so     accommodated.      And 
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in  the  goodly  roll  of  theologians,  scholars,  warriors,  and 
statesmen  living  in  the  latter  half  of  the  past,  and  first 
half  of  the  present,  century,  will  be  found  the  names 
of  many  who  occupied  beds  in  the  Dormitory  such 
as  the  prince  found  it  difficult  to  believe  that  an 
English  general  ever  slept  upon.  A  far  greater  man 
than  Henry  Paget  was  content  to  make  one  of  those  self- 
same hard,  oaken  bedsteads  his  nightly  resting-place  as 
Queen's  Scholar,  and  that  man  was  Warren  Hastings. 
Dreary  and  comfortless  as  was  the  Dormitory  in  his  day, 
it  does  not  present  a  picture  of  great  luxury  now,  not- 
withstanding the  decided  opinion  to  the  contrary  held  by 
the  Queen's  Scholar  whose  description  of  "  Dormitory  "  life 
follows  this  introduction.  Indeed,  we  question  much  whether 
there  be  another  school  in  England,  public  or  private, 
which  lodges  its  boys  with  so  little  regard  to  comfort  as 
does  Westminster  its  Queen's  Scholars.  The  "  studies,"  as 
school  studies  go,  are  fairly  good  ;  but  the  sleeping  arrange- 
ments are  simply  wretched. 

The  Dormitory  is  a  long,  lofty  room,  with  bare,  white- 
washed walls,  partitioned  off  into  "  cubicles  "  for  sake  of 
privacy,  the  furniture  of  these  small  cabins  consisting  of  a 
little  iron  bedstead,  a  strip  of  carpet,  and  a  dressing-table. 
It  would  of  course  be  rank  sacrilege,  and  destructive  of  the 
most  cherished  traditions  of  the  place,  to  write  of  the  West- 
minster Dormitory  that  it  is  at  once  unsightly,  cold,  and 
dreary,  and  wholly  unsuitable  to  the  purposes  of  a  sleeping- 
chamber  ;  but  that  this  is  true  few,  we  think,  who  have 
inspected  its  internal  arrangements  will  be  prepared  to 
gainsay.  Rats  even  now,  we  have  been  told,  are  not 
foreign  to  the  soot ;  and  there  must  still  be  occasions 
when  the  wind  and  the  rain  beat  in  through  the  chinks 
of  the  lofty  windows  in  a  way  which  may  well  remind  theV 
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present  generation  of  Queen's  Scholars  of  the  extreme 
hardihood  of  their  ancestors  of  the  Dormitory.  But 
Westminster  boys  would  not  exchange  their  uncom- 
fortable chamber,  with  all  its  venerable  traditions 
and  its  hallowed  memories,  for  the  shelter  that  a 
more  sumptuous  room  might  afford.  The  conservative 
element  is  strong,  both  in  old  and  present  "West- 
minsters." The  Warden  of  Winchester  might  as  well  try 
to  deprive  young  Wykehamists  of  the  sweet  privilege  of 
being  flogged  by  the  famous  "  vimen  quadrifidum,"  as  the 
governing  body  of  Westminster  School  to  attempt  to 
abolish  the  much-prized  roughness  of  Dormitory  life.  To 
the  hardships  which  the  Queen's  Scholars  were  accustomed 
to  undergo  is  doubtless  due  much  of  that  brave  spirit  of 
independence  which  we  have  associated  with  the  character 
of  a  Westminster  boy.  The  Scholar  who  could  rough  it  in 
the  Dormitory  was  not  unfitted  afterwards  to  rough  it  in 
any  path  of  life  in  which  his  lines  might  happen  to  be 
cast. 

Time  was  when  a  Queen's  Scholar  was  not  certain  even 
of  breaking  his  fast  ;  now,  however,  ample  meals— in  the 
morning,  at  midday,  and  in  the  evening — are  provided  for 
him  in  the  College  Hall.  This  building,  by  the  way,  is 
well  worthy  of  a  visit.  It  was  originally  the  refectory  of 
the  abbot's  house,  and  dates  from  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Third.  The  long  tables  at  which  the  Scholars  sit  are 
arranged  according  to  "elections"  thus — first,  second,  third, 
and  fourth  election  ;  and  tradition  says  are  of  chestnut-wood 
from  the  wreck  of  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  Spanish 
Armada.  This  long-cherished  belief  has,  however,  been 
rudely  questioned  by  more  than  one  antiquarian. 

Students  of  early  English  literature  are  not  unac- 
quainted with  the  name  and  fame  of  Nicholas  Udall,  an 
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eminent  classical  scholar  who  lived  in  the   earlier  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century.     He  was  a  master  of  Westminster, 
and  is  the  author  of  our  earliest  known  English  comedy. 
It  was  probably  as  much  due  to  his  influence  as  to  Queen 
Elizabeth's  own  well-known  partiality  for  classical  literature, 
that  the  annual  Latin  play  was  introduced  as  a  part  of  the 
school-system  of  Westminster.     The  queen,  whose  elegance 
of  Latin  composition  was  by  no  means  the  least  of  her 
many   acquirements,    expressed   the   wish    that   the   boys 
educated  on   her  Foundation  might   "enact  the  plays  of 
Terence  "  ;     "  Quo  juventus  "  (as  she  wrote)  "tum  actioni, 
turn    pronunciationi    decenti    melius    se    assuescat."      No 
better  master  than  Udall  could  have  been  found  to  educate 
the  boys  up  to  the  standard  necessary  for  carrying  out  the 
queen's  command.     His  own  comedy  was  written  in  imita- 
tion of  the  classical  models  of  Plautus  and  Terence ;  and, 
doubtless,  during  his  mastership  he  inculcated  on  his  pupils 
the  value  of  those  authors  as  instructors  in  the  purer  Latin 
style.     The   plays    acted   of  late   years   by    the    Queen's 
Scholars    in    the    Dormitory    have    been    the    "  Andria," 
"  Phormio,"  "  Eunuchus,"  and  "  Adelphi  "  of  Terence,  with 
a    Latin  prologue  and  epilogue,  reflecting  in  a  humorous 
vein  on  the  passing  events  of  the  day.     The  "  getting-up  " 
of  the  play,  to  use  a  professional  phrase,  when  pursued  on 
the  principles  in  vogue  at  Westminster,  becomes  a  process 
of  legitimate  instruction,  as  well  as  a  preparation  for  amuse- 
ment.    The  comedy   selected  to  form  the  subject  of  the 
Christmas  play  is  agreed  upon  at  the  commencement  of 
the   winter   half  of  the  school   year.     The  actors  are,  in 
virtue   of  immemorial    usage,   drawn  from  the  first   three 
classes  in  College,  and  the  play  chosen  for  performance  is 
punctually  read,  with  the  boys  who  have  been  selected,  as 
one  of  the  regular  classical  text-books — read  as  critically 
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and  thoroughly  as  Latin  author  can  be.  It  was  probably 
owing  to  the  thoroughness  in  preparing  the  Latin  play, 
that  the  Public  Schools  Commissioners  were  induced  to 
accede  to  its  being  retained  as  a  part  of  the  appointed 
school  instruction  at  Westminster. 


ii8      Everyday  Life  in  our  Ptiblic  Schools. 


II.— LIFE  AMONG  THE  QUEEN'S  SCHOLARS. 

By  W.  A.  Peck,  late  a  Senior  Queen's  Scholar  and  Captain  of 
Westminster  School. 

Not  the  least  eventful  period  of  many  an  old  West- 
minster's life  has  been  when  he  "  stood  out  for  election  " 
into  St.  Peter's  College.  This  standing  out  for  election  is  the 
act  of  entering  into  the  annual  competition  at  Whitsuntide 
for  scholarships  vacant  by  the  promotion  of  senior  Scholars 
to  the  University,  and  by  others  of  that  class  leaving  the 
school.  Formerly,  the  rule  for  the  admission  of  "  minor 
candidates  "  (a  term  used  in  contradistinction  to  "  major 
candidates  "  or  seniors  about  to  leave)  was,  that  each  boy 
offering  himself  for  examination  should  have  been  in  the 
school,  as  "  Town-boy,"  or  Oppidan,  for  at  least  a  year 
previous  to  election.  Now,  however,  outsiders  are  admitted 
in  common  with  boys  already  in  the  school.  All  minor 
candidates  must  be  under  the  age  of  fifteen  on  March  25th 
of  the  year  in  which  they  stand  out  for  election  ;  and  some 
now  enter  "College"  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  remain 
for  five  years  instead  of  four.  It  should  be  mentioned 
that  a  Queen's  Scholar  of  the  first  year  is  called  a  "junior  "  ; 
of  the  second  year,  a  "  second  election  "  ;  of  the  third  year, 
a  "  third  election  "  ;  and  after  that  time,  "  a  senior."  The 
juniors  are  the  fags  ;  for  every  junior  is  expected  to  fag  in 
College,  no  matter  what  the  Form  in  which  he  stands  in 
school  ;  he  is,  however,  only  amenable  to  the  discipline  of  the 
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senior  Queen's  Scholars.  The  "second  elections"  are  exempt 
from  fagging,  but  have  certain  special  duties  to  perform. 
The  "  third  elections "  possess  fagging  privileges  to  a 
modified  extent ;  while  the  seniors  are  omnipotent.  Such 
was  the  case  until  recently ;  but  now  a  regulation  has 
been  passed  that  no  "  upper  election  " — i.e.  senior  or  "  third 
election  " — may  fag  in  College  unless  he  has  attained  to 
the  dignity  of  the  Sixth  Form  ;  and  that  no  junior  in  the 
Sixth  Form  may  be  fagged. 

To  return  to  the  scholarship  examination.  At  the 
beginning  of  election  term,  a  period  of  school-time  between 
the  end  of  January  and  the  end  of  the  week  before  Ascension 
Day,  the  head  candidate,  in  Form  order,  received  instructions 
from  the  Head  Master  to  prepare  a  list  of  all  intending  minor 
candidates.  This  list  was  read  out  publicly  in  school  at 
the  end  of  the  first  week  in  term  ;  and  in  the  following 
week  the  struggle  began  in  earnest.  The  preliminary 
examination,  which  was  much  the  same  as  other  examina- 
tions of  the  kind  elsewhere,  was  first  gone  through  ;  and  the 
result,  which  was  generally  published  in  a  week's  time,  was 
looked  for  with  eager  anticipations.  Presently  it  would  be 
noised  abroad  that  "  prelims,  were  out "  ;  and  on  coming 
into  school  a  surging  crowd  round  the  notice-board  con- 
firmed the  intelligence.  Few  whose  names  have  ever  stood 
on  that  paper  will  forget  how  they  pressed  through  the 
surrounding  "  greeze  "  {Anglicc  crowd),  fought  their  way 
up  to  the  notice-board,  stood  upon  a  form  to  bring  the  eye 
more  on  a  level  with  the  paper,  peeped  under  the  arms  or 
over  the  shoulder  of  some  more  fortunate  individual,  and 
then — either  read  their  names  high  on  the  list,  proudly 
victorious  over  some  dreaded  rival,  or  else  low  down  and 
defeated ;  or,  worst  of  all,  below  the  line  which  indicated 
that   they   were   not   required   to   present   themselves   for 
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further  examination.  Then  arose  ejaculations  on  all  sides, 
"  How  the  deuce  did  young  Smith  manage  to  get  up  as 
hio-h  as  that  ? " — "  It  was  the  beastly  arithmetic  that 
ploughed  me  ! " — "  If  it  hadn't  been  for  that  confounded 
grammar  paper,  I  should  have  been  in,"  and  so  on  ;  with 
all  the  excuses,  arguments,  congratulations,  deprecations 
and  condolences  which  prevail  on  similar  occasions  else- 
where. About  a  week  after  the  publication  of  the  "  prelim," 
results,  the  candidates  (their  number  diminished  by  a 
judicious  weeding  out  of  those  at  the  bottom  of  the  list) 
were  again  examined  in  mathematics  and  French  ;  and 
these  examinations  generally  produced  further  fluctuations 
in  the  order  of  the  examined.  About  a  month  from  the 
beginning  of  the  term,  came  that  momentous  event,  "  the 
first  challenge." 

The  "  Challenges  "  were  (for,  alas  !  they  are  no  more)  a 
form  of  viva  voce  examination  peculiar  to  the  admission 
into  College  at  Westminster.  They  were  probably  the 
last  surviving  relic  of  the  disputations  of  the  schools  of  the 
Middle  Ages  ;  and  in  old  times  the  final  order  of  the  minor 
candidates  was  entirely  settled  by  them.  Of  recent  years, 
before  their  final  abolition,  they  were  shorn  of  much  of 
their  ancient  prestige ;  and  the  results  shown  in  them 
were  weighed  conjointly  with  the  results  of  the  previous 
preliminary  examination.  It  will  be  interesting  to  many 
to  learn  the  way  in  which  these  so-called  "  challenges " 
were  conducted.  They  were  always  held  on  a  Saturday  ; 
and  previous  to  the  appointed  day,  the  candidates  had 
privately  prepared  a  set  quantity  of  Greek  epigrams,  or 
selections  from  Ovid's  "  Metamorphoses,"  according  as  the 
challenge  was  to  be  Greek  or  Latin  (there  were  two  in 
each) ;  and  also  learned  by  heart  the  whole  of  the  syntax 
rules  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  grammars.     At  eleven  o'clock 
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on  the  first  day  the  Head  Master  took  his  seat  in  school, 
and  all  the  candidates  left  their  forms,  the  two  lowest  on  the 
list  going  up  together.  The  first  of  these  two  in  the  order 
of  the  examination  drew  one  from  a  heap  of  folded  papers 
on  the  Head  Master's  desk  ;  this  was  the  way  of  settling 
by  lot  the  particular  lines  of  the  prepared  subjects  which  the 
drawer  should  translate.  Having  found  his  place,  he  pro- 
ceeded as  best  he  could  to  turn  the  beauties  of  the  ancient 
classics  into  correct  and  idiomatic  English ;  and  if  he 
happened  to  be  of  a  nervous  temperament,  his  best  was 
generally  a  very  lame  attempt  indeed.  Any  mistake  the 
translator  made,  his  rival  at  once  corrected,  if  he  could  ;  in 
which  case  he  took  the  uppermost  place,  and  in  his  turn 
drew  a  paper,  and  began  to  construe  ;  his  displaced  opponent 
of  course  eagerly  looking  out  for  a  chance  to  regain  the 
position  which  he  had  lost.  The  difficulties  presented  by 
the  half-dozen  lines  or  so  required  to  be  construed  being 
at  last  surmounted,  the  real  work  of  the  challenge  began. 
The  candidate  in  the  lower  place  forthwith  assumed  the 
offensive.  He  selected  any  word  in  the  piece  just  trans- 
lated, and  asked  a  grammatical  question  on  it,  which  his 
rival  had  to  answer  in  the  words  of  the  grammar.  For 
instance,  supposing  the  challenger  to  have  asked  the 
"  rule  "  for  the  construction  of  the  ablative  absolute,  the 
challenged  or  uppermost  candidate,  if  he  could,  repeated 
the  rule  in  the  syntax  for  that  construction,  word  for  word, 
adding  two  examples.  This  had  to  be  done  with  perfect 
accuracy  ;  for  a  wrong  word  might  result  in  the  forfeiture 
of  a  place.  If  the  challenged  failed,  the  challenger  had  to 
repeat  the  rule  himself;  which  if  correctly  done,  he  took 
the  topmost  place,  and  was  in  turn  challenged  (having 
first  of  all  completed  the  translation  of  the  piece  allotted 
to  him) ;  but  if  he  too  failed,  the  failure  counted  against 
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him  as  a  "bad  rule";  and  three  "bad  rules"  turned 
a  candidate  down.  When  each  had  construed  his  allotted 
piece,  the  rules  might  be  asked  on  any  word  in  either 
piece  ;  but  no  more  than  ten  rules  might  be  asked.  When 
the  lower  candidate  came  to  the  end  of  his  ten  rules, 
and  still  failed  to  baffle  his  rival,  he  was  beaten  and 
retired ;  and  then  the  candidate  who  was  next  highest  on 
the  list  came  forward,  took  his  place  above  the  survivor, 
and  in  turn  construed  and  was  challenged.  The  challenger, 
if  he  was  successful  in  supplanting  his  rival,  drew  another 
paper  and  construed  in  his  turn.  And  so  "the  battle  of 
the  challenges,"  as  it  has  been  called,  went  on  ;  in  the  after- 
noon it  was  held  at  the  Head  Master's  house,  where  it  was 
oftentimes  protracted  till  late  in  the  evening.  Great 
interest  was  generally  excited  in  the  school  during  the 
progress  of  the  contest ;  a  crowd  used  to  surround  the  Head 
Master's  desk,  and  often  during  the  afternoon  his  dining- 
room,  where  the  challenge  was  continued,  was  besieged  by 
applicants  for  admission.  It  frequently  happened  that  a 
"  well  crammed  "  or  industrious  individual  rose  several  places 
in  one  challenge;  and  it  was  amusing  to  note  the  faces 
of  his  worsted  antagonists,  as  he  glibly  rattled  off  the 
rules,  "  spouted  "  the  examples,  and  looked  round  saucily 
at  his  opponent  for  the  next  question.  On  one  occasion, 
we  remember  a  candidate  being  challenged  who  was 
subject  to  fits  of  stammering.  His  ingenious  opponent 
carefully  prepared  and  asked  rules  which  contained  as 
many  words  as  possible  beginning  with  /  and  r  ;  which  two 
liquids  always  proved,  as  the  challenger  well  knew,  a 
stumbling-block  to  the  unlucky  stammerer.  We  recollect 
too,  how,  on  another  occasion,  the  grammatical  part  of  a 
challenge  was  never  reached  at  all,  owing  to  the  utter 
inability  of  both  challenger  and  challenged  to  make  head 
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or  tail  of  a  Greek  epigram  ;  and  both  were  turned  down 
together  by  the  Head  Master,  to  whom  was  assigned  the 
onerous  task  of  presiding  over  the  whole  of  every  challenge. 

After  the  four  challenges  were  over,  an  examination  in 
divinity  was  held  ;  but  the  final  order  of  the  candidates 
was  never  known  till  the  end  of  the  term.  Then  those 
who  stood  highest  on  the  list  were  admitted  to  fill  the 
vacancies  in  College,  of  which  there  were  generally  about 
eight  or  ten  ;  while  those  next  in  order  were  called  the 
prce-eledi,  and  succeeded  to  any  other  vacancies  that 
might  occur  in  the  course  of  the  year  before  the  next 
election.  Previous  to  the  ceremony  of  admission  each 
candidate  prepared  a  paper  to  be  presented  to  the  Dean, 
in  which  he  prayed  to  be  admitted  a  Scholar  of  the  College  ; 
and  when  the  successful  candidates  appeared  before  that 
dignitary,  each  in  turn  advanced  and  handed  to  him  his 
petition,  on  the  second  sheet  of  which  was  written  the 
short  Latin  formula  of  admission  used  on  the  occasion. 
This  the  Dean  pronounced  over  each  candidate  in  turn 
as  he  knelt  before  him ;  and  the  newly  admitted  then 
retired,  to  put  on  their  gowns  and  appear  in  school  in  all 
the  new-fledged  glory  of  Queen's  Scholars,  The  ceremony 
of  admission  is  still  preserved  ;  but  the  labours  of  the 
preceding  examination  are  a  thing  of  the  past.  The 
"  Challenge,"  as  we  have  said,  has  been  relegated  -to  the 
traditions  of  the  past ;  and  the  candidates  are  now 
examined  during  two  days  only  in  Easter  week.  However 
popular  this  change  (which  is  quite  recent)  may  be  among 
the  juniors  most  afi"ected  by  it,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is 
looked  upon  with  little  favour  by  Queen's  Scholars  of  the 
old  regime. 

The  junior  being  duly  admitted,  forthwith  starts  on 
his  "  College  "  life,  and  during  his  first  year  continues  in  a 
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state  of  bondage  to  his  senior.  There  is,  however,  an 
annual  exception  made  to  this  rule,  in  the  person  of  the 
candidate  who  is  head  of  the  election,  and  who  is  styled 
"  liberty  boy." 

On  the  iirst  evening  of  the  term  the  "  under  elections  " 
are  solemnly  convened  in  the  captain's  room  ;  and 
there  met,  the  captain  strikes  the  head  "  second  election  " 
and  the  head  junior  each  once  on  the  head  with  the 
palm  of  his  hand,  pronouncing  over  them  the  words  "  Liber 
esto  ;  caeteri  servi."  The  "caeteri"  are  the  juniors  who 
are  thus  condemned  to  a  year  of  so-called  slavery.  To 
relieve  the  minds  of  anxious  parents,  and  to  disarm  the 
remonstrances  of  nervous  philanthropists,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  slavery  has  long  been  as  nominal  as  the 
blow  on  the  head,  which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
gentle  tap.  There  was  an  instance,  however,  within  our 
knowledge  when  a  senior  present  at  the  ceremony  remon- 
strated with  the  officiating  captain  for  striking  too  tenderly, 
being  of  opinion  that,  if  more  importance  were  not  given 
to  the  custom,  it  would  eventually  become  obsolete — a 
sentiment  not  unworthy  of  the  severity  of  ancient  "West- 
minster." The  captain,  however,  declined  to  perform  the 
ceremony  again,  considering  that  the  first  performance 
was  sufficiently  valid.  And  now,  having  introduced  the 
new  juniors  into  their  abode,  we  may  introduce  the  reader 
there  also. 

The  wayfarer  who  has  found  his  way  into  Little  Dean's 
Yard,  must  have  noticed  at  its  eastern  end  a  tall  building, 
of  which  little  else  is  visible  than  a  high  blank  wall,  at  the 
top  of  which  are  three  windows,  protected  by  wires  and 
bars.  A  grim-looking  doorway  opens  into  the  side  of  the 
building,  over  which  arc  carved,  in  the  stone-work,  the 
names   of  bygone   generations   of  old   Queen's   Scholars. 
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This  doorway  is  at  the  side  of  a  paved  court,  beyond  which 
is  the  more  imposing  stone  archway  which  leads  into 
school.  Beyond  this,  again,  is  another  archway  and  some 
steps  leading  down  into  the  cloisters — "  the  Thames 
tunnel,"  as  a  wicked  wag  once  assured  a  credulous  visitor 
from  the  country.  The  view  of  College  obtained  from 
Dean's  Yard  is  far  from  striking  ;  and  no  one  can  form 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  structure  who  has  not  seen  it 
from  College  Gardens  on  the  other  side.  This  privilege, 
however,  he  is  not  likely  to  obtain  unless  he  should  happen 
to  possess  interest  with  the  chapter  of  Westminster  ;  for 
the  general  public  are  rigorously  excluded  from  these 
gardens,  and  not  only  they  but  the  Queen's  Scholars 
also.  The  visitor  might  at  first  suppose  that  College 
Gardens,  from  their  name,  were  the  property  of  St.  Peter's 
College,  or  at  least  that  members  of  College  had  the 
right  of  entry  to  them.  Such  is  not  the  case,  however,  and 
the  Queen's  Scholars  only  enjoy  the  privilege  of  enter- 
ing the  sacred  precincts  on  two  days  in  the  year  during 
the  festivities  of  election.  How  long  these  gardens  will 
continue  to  exist  solely  as  a  place  of  recreation  for  a  few 
of  the  Abbey  clergy  who  stroll  in  them  in  the  summer 
evenings,  and  perhaps  indulge  in  an  occasional  game  of 
lawn  tennis,  while  the  school  adjoining  is  cramped  for 
want  of  room,  remains  a  matter  for  the  authorities  to 
determine.  Report  says,  and  we  hope  truly,  that  a  day  of 
retribution  may  be  not  far  away,  when  this  monopoly  will 
cease.     But  we  are  digressing. 

Let  us  pass  through  the  door  of  College  from  the  yard, 
and  ascend  the  flight  of  stone  steps  facing  us  as  we  stand 
upon  the  threshold.  On  the  right  is  a  door  from  which 
another  flight  of  steps  leads  down  to  the  ground  floor  of 
College,  which  we  shall  visit  presently  ;  now  we  are  bound 
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for  the  Dormitory,  the  entrance  to  which  stands  at  the  top 
of  the  stairs.     Opening  a  door,  we  stand  in  a  long  and  lofty 
chamber,    with    small    cubicles    (called    by    Westminster 
boys  "houses")  ranged   on  either   side.     A  long  passage 
some  two  yards  wide  leads  up  the  middle  of  the  room 
to   the    captain's   "  house,"    the   doorway   of  which   looks 
straight  down  Dormitory  from  top  to  bottom.     Curtains 
of  a  sombre  red  are  hung  along  the  fronts  of  the  "  houses  " 
and  over  the   entrances.     Near  the   bottom    on   one  side 
is  an  exit  from  the  chamber  to  the  Under  Master's  house. 
The  ceiling  is  painted  light  blue,  and  the  stone  walls  are 
covered  with  the  names  of  old  Queen's  Scholars  ;   those 
of  the  members  of  each  election  being  generally  placed 
together  in  order  of  seniority,  with  the  date  of  their  year. 
The  windows,  of  which  there  are  many,  are  all  placed  high 
up    in   the   wall,   near   the   ceiling,  it   may   be   supposed, 
to  prevent  the  egress  of  any  too  daring  climber.     At  the 
top  of  Dormitory  are  six  tablets  of  dark  painted  wood,  raised 
high  upon  the  walls  between  the  windows,  and  covered  with 
names    in    letters    of  gold.     These  names,   the   celebrated 
aiirata  nomina  of  Westminster,  are  of  those  who  have  been 
admitted  into  College  head  of  their  election  as  far  back  as 
record  goes,  which  in  this  case  is  over  260  years.     Many 
are  the  celebrated  names,  "  familiar  as  household  words," 
written  upon  these  historic  tablets ;  at  the  foot  of  the  two 
first  of  which  runs  the  following  inscription — "  Has  tabulas 
dedit    G.    M.    arm.    alumnus   ipse    et   alumni   pater."      If 
curiosity   should  move   the  visitor  to   inspect  one   of  the 
"houses"    more   closely,    he    will    find    as   comfortable   a 
slccping-place  as  any  individual   who   is    not   a   Sybarite 
could   desire.     He  will  probably  find  that  the  owner  has 
spread  a  carpet   over  the  floor  and  suspended   a  curtain 
over  the  wall ;  that  he  has  decorated  the  wooden  partitions 
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with  brackets  and  pictures,  and  possibly  introduced  some 
favourite  easy-chair.  Space  having  to  be  economized  as 
much  as  possible,  it  will  be  remarked  that  there  is  not  too 
great  superfluity  of  furniture.  Passing  out  at  the  other  end 
of  Dormitory,  through  what  is  called  "  election  door,"  we 
descend  by  an  old  wooden  staircase  to  the  ground-floor, 
where  are  four  large  rooms,  fitted  with  partitions  called 
"  boxes,"  in  appearance  not  unlike  the  "  houses  "  of  the 
Dormitory.  These  are  more  or  less  luxuriously  furnished, 
according  to  the  taste  and  seniority  of  the  owner.  In  the 
middle  of  each  stands  a  large  oaken  table,  and  a  large 
window  opens  out  upon  College  Gardens.  In  addition  to  the 
sitting-rooms  there  is  also  a  servant's-room,  and  a  class-room 
where  prayers  are  nightly  read,  and  which  contains  the 
College  library.  Between  it  and  the  rest  of  College  hangs 
a  curtain,  through  which  no  member  of  the  school  is 
allowed  to  pass  who  is  not  a  Queen's  Scholar. 

We  will  now  sketch  the  daily  life  of  a  "junior"  in  College. 

Every    "senior"    at    Westminster    has    at    least    one 
"junior"   in   his  own  service,   and    more,   if  the   numbers 
of  the  juniors  happen  to  be  large.     He  has  also  a  "  second 
election,"  whose  duty  it  is  to  train  up  his  senior's  junior 
in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  instruct  him  on  all  points 
essential    to    the    due    discharge    of    his    responsibilities 
in  College.     We  will  suppose  a  junior  to  have  been  duly 
instructed  in  his  duties,  and  to  have  been  called  in  the 
morning   by  one  of  the  College  servants— who  one   and   |  l/ 
all  rejoice  in  the  name  of  "John,"  irrespective  of  their  real   | 
baptismal  appellation.     The  junior,  if  he  be  prudent,  will  | 
not  linger  long  between  the  sheets;  for  at  a  quarter  past 
seven  a  bell  rings,  and  juniors  e7i  masse  proceed  to  call  their 
respective  seniors.     Each  brings  boots,  hot  water,  etc.,  and 
then  rouses  his  slumbering  master,  if  the  latter  has  not 
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been  already  rudely  startled  by  the  accustomed  bell. 
The  slumbering  master  is  duly  awakened,  or  perhaps  he 
is  awake  already  and  notes  that  his  junior  is  behind  time. 
In  such  case,  if  the  senior  be  a  martinet,  he  carefully  scans 
the  loiterer  to  see  whether  he  be  fully  dressed ;  for 
some  juniors,  during  the  winter,  have  a  tendency  to  lie 
in  bed  themselves  till  the  bell  rings,  and  then  proceed  to 
call  their  seniors  with  their  own  toilets  anything  but 
complete.  In  that  event  woe  betide  them  if  they  are  dis- 
covered by  their  seniors  or  "  second  elections."  The  opera- 
tion of  "rousing"  having  been  performed,  the  juniors 
retire,  and  the  seniors  usually  go  to  sleep  again,  or  cer- 
tainly show  few  signs  of  life  till  the  hands  of  the  Abbey 
clock  have  crept  on  a  long  way .  towards  a  quarter  to 
eight,  when  the  Abbey  service  begins.  There  being  no 
timepiece  in  Dormitory,  a  senior  rouses  himself,  and  it 
at  length  dawns  upon  him  that  it  is  not  improbable  he 
may  be  late  for  Abbey.  He  shouts  from  his  bed  the 
monosyllable,  "  Clock  ! "  He  is  promptly  answered  by  a 
junior,  whose  duty  it  is  to  answer  such  calls,  and  who 
shouts  in  reply,  "  Coming  :  twenty-seven  minutes  to  eight," 
or  whatever  the  exact  time  may  be.  The  warning, 
"  Coming,"  is  superfluous,  for  the  junior  does  not  move ; 
.but  the  word  is  nevertheless  invariably  prefixed  to  the 
call ;  and  there  are  two  or  three  other  rules  connected  wdth 
the  calls,  and  answering  of  "clock,"  which  at  first  puzzle 
a  novice  not  a  little.  "  Coming  "  is  invariably  called  by  a 
junior  as  he  answers  the  senior's  call  of  "  Election  !"  with 
which  the  junior  is  summoned  to  do  his  bidding;  for  a 
senior  as  a  rule  does  not  shout  for  his  junior  by  name,  but 
simply  calls  "Election!"  which  call  some  junior  present  is 
bound  immediately  to  answer.  When  "eighteen  minutes 
to  eight "  has  been  called,  a  general  stampede  ensues,  and 
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late  risers  rush  down  Dormitory  and  through  the  cloisters 
to  the  Abbey  door,  where  they  find  the  earlier  birds  await- 
ing them.  The  Town-boys  enter  by  a  separate  door,  each 
of  whom  goes  directly  to  his  place  ;  but  the  Queen's 
Scholars  always  walk  into  Abbey  in  procession.  The  Under 
Master  always  leads,  followed  by  the  captain  and  senior 
monitor,  next  the  second  and  third  monitors,  then  the 
rest  of  the  seniors,  and  afterwards  the  whole  of  College 
in  election  order,  walking  two  and  two.  All  who  enter, 
late  have  their  names  taken  down  by  the  captain's  junior. 
The  captain  on  leaving  the  Abbey  waits  by  the- door,  and 
the  junior  gives  him  the  paper,  which  he  in  turn  hands 
to  the  Under  Master,  who  sends  for  and  punishes  the 
offenders. 

"  Morning  Abbey  "  lasts  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  then  follows  "morning  school,"  from  eight  to  nine. 
The  junior  on  coming  "  down  school  "  has  immediately  to 
run  to  "  Hall,"  which  is  situated  opposite  the  Deanery  hard 
by  to  the  Jerusalem  Chamber.  At  Hall  he  probably  finds 
his  senior  breakfasting  ;  and  in  turn  will  promptly  set  to 
work  at  his  own  breakfast,  always  liable  to  be  interrupted 
by  the  call  of  "  Election  !  " 

During  the  winter  months  toasting  is  carried  on  ;  and 
toasting  at  Westminster  is  a  somewhat  peculiar  institution. 
At  most  other  schools,  we  believe,  the  custom  is  for 
the  juniors  or  fags  to  toast  for  the  seniors.  At  West- 
minster a  different  practice  is  in  vogue.  A  large  fire- 
place stands  in  the  middle  of  Hall,  and  around  this  the 
seniors  stand  and  toast.  The  "  third  elections  "  linger  about 
the  fireplace ;  the  juniors  and  "  second  elections  "  toast  on 
alternate  days  only ;  the  juniors,  if  it  is  their  turn,  wait 
standing  at  the  end  of  Hall.  The  seniors,  as  they  finish 
toasting,  one  by  one  leave  the  fire,  and  go  to  their  table ; 
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but  no  "  third  election  "  may  begin  to  toast  without  leave. 
Thus  it  sometimes  happens,  if  a  senior  is  selfish  or  for- 
getful, he  will  have  the  fire  all  to  himself,  while  ten  or 
twelve  "  third  elections  "  wait  respectfully  around  until  he 
utters  the  words  "  Third  election."  These  in  their  turn 
toast  undisturbed,  till  a  senior  calls  "  Second  election,"  when 
the  "second  elections,"  or  the  juniors,  according  to  their  turn, 
begin  to  toast,  having  waited  patiently,  it  may  be,  for  twenty 
minutes  at  the  end  of  Hall  for  the  customary  privilege. 

Every  morning  the  "lag"  junior  prepares  and  brings  to 
Hall  the  "  list,"  which  is  the  rota  of  duties  for  the  day. 
The  duties  on  the  list  are  seven  in  number,  and  are  called 
respectively,  "  watch,"  "  ins,"  "  tenner,"  "  call,"  "  downstair 
call,"  or  "D.  call,"  "light  the  fire,"  and  "put  to  rights." 
There  are  two  "  ins "  and  two  "  put  to  rights "  daily. 
These  duties,  which  include  such  work  as  keeping  up  the 
fires,  providing  hot  water,  lighting  the  gas,  answering  the 
College  bell,  making  the  "  call "  and  "  order "  lists,  etc., 
the  juniors  take  in  rotation,  the  "  liberty  boy,"  a  term 
already  explained,  being  exempt.  The  details  of  these 
duties  arc  too  numerous  to  be  given  here.  "Watch," 
"tenner"  (ten  hour),  and  "light  the  fire,"  are  generally 
the  most  unpopular.  Some  of  the  duties  carry  their 
meaning  on  the  face  of  them  ;  "  light  the  fire,"  however, 
has  not  got  to  light  the  fire,  unless,  indeed,  he  has  pre- 
viously let  it  go  out.  The  list  is  passed  round  the  table 
at  breakfast,  each  junior  ascertaining  what  duty  or  duties 
he  has  to  perform  on  a  particular  day  ;  and  "  watch  "  and 
the  two  "  ins  "  must  be  back  from  Hall  in  College  by  half- 
past  nine.  At  ten  o'clock,  school  begins  again  ;  and  every 
junior  is  required  to  carry  up  his  senior's  books,  which 
he  brings  down  again  at  half-past  twelve,  when  school 
ends.     Then,  unless  he  is  kept  "up  school,"  or  has  any 
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special  task  to  perform  for  his  senior,  he  goes  "up  fields  " 
to  Vincent  Square  or  into  "  Green,"  to  occupy  himself  at 
football  till  a  quarter  to  two,  when  he  must  return  to 
Dormitory  and  wait  till  Big  Ben  strikes  the  hour.  There- 
upon he  proceeds  to  Hall  for  dinner ;  and  here  we  may 
remark  that  peculiar  limits  are  placed  on  a  junior's  walks 
abroad.  There  are  two  ways  to  Hall  from  College — one 
through  the  cloister,  the  other  through  the  two  school 
yards.  No  "under  election"  is  allowed  to  pass  the  front 
door  of  the  Head  Master's  house  ;  so  their  journey  to  Hall 
invariably  lies  through  the  cloisters,  past  the  Abbey  green, 
commonly  known  as  the  "  fighting  green,"  from  the  many 
sanguinary  encounters  between  Westminster  boys  and 
others,  which  in  old  days  took  place  there.  Fights  at 
Westminster  are  now  comparatively  of  rare  occurrence, 
and  when  they  do  come  off,  are  not  the  centres  of  public 
interest  which  they  once  were  ;  few,  indeed,  are  ever 
present,  except  the  principals  and  one  or  two  friends  of 
either  party.  The  field  of  battle,  too,  is  now  no  longer 
the  "fighting  green,"  which  has  been  abandoned  as  too 
public ;  the  hostile  meetings  generally  take  place  in  the 
little  cloisters,  in  the  cool  of  early  morning  or  the  dusk  of 
eventide. 

Following  afternoon  school,  which  lasts  from  three  to 
five  in  summer,  there  is  an  adjournment  to  "fields  "  or  the 
river.  Boating,  or  "  water  "  as  it  is  termed  at  Westminster, 
is  now  in  a  very  flourishing  condition  ;  a  "  four"  has  been  put 
on  at  Henley,  and  the  school  seems  in  a  fair  way  to  regain 
some  of  its  ancient  prestige  in  the  rowing  world.  A  steam 
launch  takes  up  members  of  the  "water"  from  the  stairs 
by  the  Houses  of  Parliament  to  their  boathouse  every 
evening  during  the  summer  term  ;  and  the  school  is  there- 
fore now  no  longer  dependent,  as  once  it  was,  on  the  tender 
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mercies  of  the  London  and  South  Western  Railway  for 
means  of  transport — an  arrangement  which  was  fraught 
with  considerable  inconvenience  while  it  lasted,  and  which 
indeed  caused  the  entire  stoppage  of  "  water  "  for  the  whole 
of  one  season,  owing  to  there  being  no  train  at  a  convenient 
hour.  During  the  winter  months,  afternoon  school  begins 
and  ends  half  an  hour  later;  and  "lock-hours"  begin  at 
5.45.  Evening  hall  is  at  7  in  winter,  in  summer  at  8. 
Second  "lock-hours"  in  the  winter  are  at  7.30  ;  all  "under 
elections "  then  assemble  in  the  "  prayer-room,"  and  the 
monitor  of  chamber  calls  over  names  and  signs  the  "lock- 
hour  bill,"  which  is  a  list  of  all  absentees.  It  should  be 
explained  that  the  three  monitors,  who  are  the  three  senior 
Queen's  Scholars  next  in  order  to  the'  captain,  take  in  turn 
the  duties  of  "  monitor  of  chamber,"  "  monitor  of  school," 
and  "  monitor  of  station,"  each  for  a  week  in  turn.  Monitor 
of  chamber  is  in  charge  at  College ;  he  calls  over  names  at 
"  lock-hours "  and  at  prayers,  and  is  responsible  for  the 
order  maintained  in  Dormitory.  Monitor  of  station  regu- 
lates the  place  and  time  of  compulsory  attendance  during 
play-hours.  Monitor  of  school  reads  prayers  in  school  ; 
and  it  is  his  duty  likewise  to  bring  up  candidates  for 
corporal  punishment  to  the  Head  Master.  Corporal 
punishment  still  survives  at  Westminster  to  a  fair  extent, 
in  the  hands  both  of  masters  and  monitors,  despite  the 
attempts  of  a  mawkish  sentimentality  to  check  it.  A 
"  handing  "  indeed  is  nothing  very  appalling.  The  victim  is 
summoned  from  his  form  into  the  middle  of  the  big  school- 
room by  the  monitor  of  school,  who  bears  a  rod  which  he 
hands  to  the  Head  Master,  who  then  administers  four  cuts 
on  the  back  of  the  hand.  Once,  and  only  once,  do  we 
remember  to  have  seen  this  number  of  stripes  exceeded  ; 
namely,  on  one  occasion  when  the  culprit  in  bravado  held 
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his  hand  so  high  that  the  Head  Master  could  scarce  reach 
it.  Four  cuts  were  laid  on  with  more  than  accustomed 
severity ;  but  as  the  boy  dropped  his  hand,  imagining  that 
the  punishment  was  over,  much  to  his  surprise  a  fifth 
"  swish  "  descended  over  his  knuckles,  which  sent  the  birch 
twigs  flying  in  all  directions.  A  severer  form  of  punish- 
ment is  occasionally  administered  in  private  in  the  library, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  fully  to  describe.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  it  is  the  oldest  form  of  scholastic  chastisement  extant, 
and  that  the  victim  is  always  hoisted  (his  dress  being  first 
suitably  arranged)  on  the  back  of  one  of  his  school-fellows. 
This  was  the  famous  disciplinary  method  of  famous  Doctor 
Busby,  of  Westminster  School,  whose  bust  with  admirable 
propriety  still  looks  down  with  grim  complacency,  from  one 
of  the  book-cases  in  the  library,  on  the  flagellatory  feats  of 
his  successor.  This  is  certainly  the  most  unpleasant  form 
of  flogging  at  Westminster.  We  remember  on  one  occasion 
that  a  certain  master,  who  thought  the  monitorial  system 
barbarous  and  "  bullying,"  discovered  that  one  of  the  boys 
in  his  house  had  been  condemned  by  the  monitors  to  be 
flogged  for  some  breach  of  rules.  He  referred  the  case  to 
the  Head  Master  ;  but  that  functionary  was  equal  to  the 
occasion,  and  forthwith  himself  operated  in  the  library 
upon  the  culprit,  who  was  by  no  means  grateful  to  his  ally 
for  the  interference  which  had  only  served  to  place  him  in 
the  clutches  of  a  higher  power. 

After  "  lock-hours  "  in  the  evening  comes  preparation,  or 
"  prep."  The  captain  and  the  monitors  each  have  charge 
of  one  of  the  four  rooms,  and  each  is  responsible  for  the 
order  maintained  in  his  own  room  during  "  prep."  The 
rooms  are  well  warmed  in  winter  with  gas  and  fires  ;  and 
in  summer  the  stone  building  and  the  large  windows  pre- 
vent any  inconvciiicnt  heat.     Any  "  under  election  "  who 
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wishes  to  go  to  bed  early,  can  do  so  on  obtaining  leave  from 
the  monitor  of  chamber  and  the  head  of  his  room  ;  this  he 
must  do  before  nine.  At  ten  o'clock  the  Under  Master 
comes  into  College  and  reads  prayers  ;  after  which  the 
junior  who  happens  to  be  "  tenner  "  for  that  night  goes  to 
the  door  of  the  monitor  of  chamber's  room,  and  reports, 
"  Struck  ten."  The  monitor  responds,  "  Intrate  lectos  "  ; 
and  this  is  the  signal  for  "  under  elections  "  to  retire  for  the 
night.  They  must  all  be  in  bed  by  10.30,  for  when  Big 
Ben  chimes  the  half-hour,  the  monitor  of  chamber,  if  he  be 
of  a  wily  disposition,  will  prowl  around  the  cubicles,  pulling 
back  the  curtains  which  hang  over  the  entrance  of  each, 
and  inspecting  the  interior  ;  when,  if  the  occupant  be  not 
undressed  and  between  the  sheets,  woe  betide  him  next 
morning. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  life  of 
a  junior  in  College  presents  throughout  the  unvarying 
monotony  typified  in  the  above  account.  There  are  many 
events  of  annual  recurrence,  all  of  which  tend  to  create 
considerable  interest  when  they  occur.  Of  these  not  the 
least  celebrated  is  the  historic  tossing,  on  Shrove  Tuesday, 
of  the  pancake  over  a  bar  which  is  fastened  across  the 
roof  of  the  big  school-room — an  event  known  at  West- 
minster as  "  the  pancake  greeze."  On  Shrove  Tuesday, 
after  morning  school,  those  who  intend  to  take  part  in  the 
"greeze  "  take  their  stand  in  the  middle  of  school  towards 
the  upper  end.  Spectators  mount  on  forms  ;  a  few  visitors 
who  are,  perhaps,  admitted  being  placed  in  a  safe  position 
at  the  lower  end  of  school,  where  also  the  masters  congre- 
gate. Then  the  Abbey  beadle  is  seen  approaching,  bearing 
aloft  the  mace,  and  followed  by  the  cook,  who  carries  a  pan 
in  which  lies  a  flat  white  round  object,  composed,  we  be- 
lieve,  principally  of  putty,  which  serves  as  the  pancake. 
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The  hum  of  conversation  is  hushed,  while  the  cook  takes 
his  stand  beneath  the  bar,  and  measures  the  intervening 
distance  with  his  eye  ;  then  something  is  seen  shooting  up 
into  the  air  over  the  bar,  and  falling  into  the  midst  of  a 
seething  crowd  which  rushes  forward  to  receive  it.  That 
is,  generally,  the  last  seen  of  the  pancake  ;  for  as  a  rule  it  is 
at  once  torn  to  shreds  in  the  melee.  Sometimes,  however, 
a  lucky  individual  contrives  to  secure  it  whole,  and  he  is 
then  entitled  to  receive  a  guinea  from  the  Dean  ;  which 
honorarium  was  claimed  and  granted  in  1872  and  1879. 
The  same  sum  is  also  awarded  to  the  cook  for  a  successful 
throw-over.  In  old  times  the  cook,  if  he  failed  to  send  the 
pancake  over  the  bar,  was  "booked,"  i.e.  assailed  with 
books  thrown  at  him  from  all  sides  ;  and  this  took  place 
for  the  last  time  in  1864,  when  the  cook,  having  failed  for 
three  years  in  succession  to  send  the  pancake  over  the  bar, 
was  so  vigorously  assailed,  that  he  turned  upon  his  foes 
and  hurled  the  pan  into  the  middle  of  them,  wounding  one 
of  the  monitors  on  the  temple.  The  monitor  straightway 
repaired  to  the  Deanery,  and  complained  to  the  Dean  ;  who 
thereupon  gave  him  permission  to  keep  the  pan  as  an  heir- 
loom for  ever.  The  "  greeze  "  is  still  continued  every  year 
as  strenuously  as  ever.  Some  damage  is  generally  done  to 
the  furniture  of  school,  for  as  a  rule  two  or  three  forms  are 
pulled  up  from  their  sockets,  where  the  fury  of  the  "  greeze  " 
has  reached  its  fiercest.  The  human  frame,  however,  as  far 
as  our  experience  goes,  has  never  been  injured,  though  the 
struggle  always  goes  on  till  the  Head  Master  forces  his  way 
into  the  crowd,  and  parts  the  combatants  in  person. 

Any  account  of  Westminster  life  would  be  incomplete 
without  some  allusion  to  the  Play.  The  time-honoured 
custom  of  performing  at  Christmas  some  Latin  comedy 
has  existed  in   College  ever  since  the  foundation  of  the 
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school ;  and  its   annual   recurrence  is  always  looked   for- 
ward  to  with   interest,    not   merely  by  the  actors  them- 
selves, or  members  of  the  school,  but  by  many  old  West- 
mJnsters,  to  whom  the  play  is  an  invaluable  opportunity 
of  meeting   old    friends    and    renewing    old    associations. 
Those  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  being  present  at  the 
Westminster  play,  and  who  have  seen  the  Dormitory,  where 
the  plays  are  acted,  under   its  ordinary  everyday  aspect, 
would  scarcely  recognize  it  under  the  complete  metamor- 
phosis which  it  then  undergoes.     The  "  cubicles  "  at  one 
end  are  taken  down  and  removed,  and  a  complete  little 
theatre,  with  stage,  auditorium,  and  all  accessories,  is  fitted 
up    in    their   stead.      The   sleeping   arrangements   of  the 
Scholars  are  not  so    rudely  disturbed  by  this   as,  by  the 
uninitiated,  might  be  supposed.     Many  of  those  who  are 
temporarily   displaced  sleep   in  the    "sanatorium,"   which 
adjoins  College  ;  the  seniors  occupy  the  cubicles  which  are 
still  left  standing ;  and,  of  the  others,  some  sleep  behind 
the  stage,  or  in  sleeping-places  cunningly  secreted  under  the 
"  gods, "    as   the   lofty  gallery  which    rises    from    floor  to 
ceiling  is   termed ;    and    this  last  arrangement  is   by   no 
means  the  least  comfortable,  as  the  writer  from   experi- 
ence  can   testify.      The   play   is   acted    on    three    nights, 
generally  about  the  third  week  in  December.     The  actors 
are  chosen  from  among  the  Queen's  Scholars  early  in  the 
term,  and  great  care  is  expended  on  the  study  of  the  parts. 
Besides  the  play,   minor   customs    peculiar  to  College 
need  a  passing  notice  here  ;    such   as  the   tossing,  when 
each  "  under   election,"  provided  he  be  not  too  heavy,  is 
tossed  six  times  in  a  blanket,  while  the  tossers  chant  the 
following  line  : — 

"  Ibis  ab  excusso  missus  ad  astra  sago." 

This   tossing    is    a   ceremonial    institution    prescribed    by 
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tradition  ;  and  one  we  think  (having  had  experience  of 
both  sides  of  the  blanket)  which  was  far  harder  on  the 
tossers  than  the  tossed ;  for  tossing  in  excess  is  not  such 
easy  work  as  people  may  imagine. 

Among  anniversaries  celebrated  at  Westminster,  are 
"  election,"  held  on  the  Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday  before  Ascension  Day.  On  the  Tuesday  the 
result  of  the  examination  held  during  the  previous  week 
is  published,  and  the  elections  given  to  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. The  fifth  of  November,  too,  has  been  generally 
celebrated  in  College  of  late  years  by  fireworks  in  one 
of  the  lower  rooms  early  in  the  evening,  and  later  on 
by  an  illumination  of  Dormitory,  the  construction  of 
huge  guys,  and  a  general  uproar,  which  invariably  brought 
down  the  wrath  of  the  authorities  upon  the  heads  of  the 
offenders.  On  St.  David's  Day  in  every  year  that  patriotic 
old  Westminster,  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  invariably 
appears  to  obtain  for  the  whole  school  an  "  early  play," 
and  to  present  every  boy  of  Welsh  descent  with  a  sovereign 
in  memory  of  the  patron  saint  of  Wales.  On  Election 
Saturday,  in  the  afternoon,  in  pursuance  of  another  ancient 
and  time-honoured  custom,  epigrams,  composed  on  set 
theses,  are  recited  in  public  in  school ;  and  the  reciters  are 
rewarded,  according  to  the  merits  of  their  respective  com- 
positions, with  silver  pence,  by  the  Head  Master.  This 
practice  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  schooldays  of  Cowper, 
who  alludes  to  it  in  the  well-known  lines  in  "  Table 
Talk  "— 

"At  Westminster  where  little  poets  strive 
To  set  a  distich  upon  six  and  five, 
Where  discipline  helps  buds  of  opening  sense, 
And  makes  his  pupils  proud  with  silver  pence, 
I  was  a  poet  too " 
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Perhaps,  however,  a  still  more  ancient  trace  of  the 
custom  may  be  found  in  the  life  of  another  old  Westminster, 
Philip  Henry,  the  celebrated  nonconformist,  who  tells  us 
that  after  he  had  been  detected  in  some  fault  by  Doctor 
Busby,  that  renowned  pedagogue  "  first  gave  me  correction 
with  the  rod,  and  then  appointed  me  to  make  a  penitential 
copy  of  Latin  verses,  whicl^when  I  brought,  he  gave  me 
sixpence,  and  received  me  into  his  favour  again,"  These 
epigrams  and  their  theses  are  distinct  from  those  recited 
by  the  Queen's  Scholars  at  the  Election  Dinner  in  College 
Hall  on  the  evening  of  ^Election  Monday.  The  annual 
recurrence  of  "  Henley,"  the  Athletic  Sports,  and  the 
Charterhouse  matches  at  both  cricket  and  football  (played 
alternately  at  Westminster  and  Godalming)  is  always  looked 
forward  to  with  interest. 

Westminster  possesses  a  Debating  Society  of  her  own ; 
and  as  the  Queen's  Scholars  possess  the  privilege  of  ad- 
mission to  hear  the  debates  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
they  have  plenty  of  opportunities  of  modelling  their  own 
eloquence  after  the  most  approved  types.  The  literature 
of  the  school  is  at  present  represented  by  The  ElizahetJian 
(so  called  in  memory  of  the  royal  foundress),  a  paper  which 
is  exclusively  confined  to  topics  of  school  interest,  and 
appears  regularly  every  month. 

The  numbers  of  the  school  have  been  of  late  years 
rapidly  increasing ;  and  as  it  is  acquiring  fresh  property 
on  its  old  site,  thanks  to  the  Public  Schools  Act  of  1868, 
it  is  hoped  that  it  may  never  be  forced  to  an  ignominious 
withdrawal  from  it ;  a  step  to  which  all  old  Westminsters 
arc  and  always  have  been  strongly  opposed. 
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I.— ITS  HISTORY. 

Some  three  centuries  ago,  when  the  chief  cities  of  the 
shires  were,  relatively,  of  far  more  consequence  than  they 
are  now,  Shrewsbury  held  a  foremost  place  among  the 
provincial  capitals  of  England.  Besides  being  the  centre 
of  an  extensive  and  fertile  district,  it  was  the  place  where 
the  Court  of  the  Marches  of  Wales  was  held  ;  and,  from 
a  military  point  of  view,  was  the  gate  of  the  northern  part 
of  the  Principality.  In  the  language  of  the  gentry  many 
miles  round  the  Wrekin,  to  go  to  Shrewsbury  was  to  go 
to  town,  writes  Lord  Macaulay  ;  and  in  point  of  fact,  the 
capital  of  the  county  of  Salop  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  prosperous  of  the  kingdom.  Like  other  places 
of  note  in  the  provinces,  Shrewsbury  could  boast  an  abbey, 
with  churches  annexed  which  were  ministered  by  Bene- 
dictine monks,  who,  in  accordancc^with  the  prevailing 
fashion  of  the  age,  had  established  in  connection  therewith 
a  school  for  the  instruction  of  sons  of  the  burgesses.  At 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  Shrewsbury,  owing, 
probably,  to  its  being  too  remotely  placed  from  the  capital 
to  engage  the  active  attention  of  King  Henry,  was  left 
for  some  time  without  either  appointed  clergy  or  a  school. 
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The  first  were  provided  in  due  course  under  the  new 
order  of  things  coeval  with  the  Reformation  ;  but  it  was 
not  till  Edward  the  Sixth  ascended  the  throne  that  Shrews- 
bury was  enabled  to  replace  the  facilities  for  education 
which  had  existed  there,  under  the  beneficent  sway  of  the 
monks  of  the  "  Colleges  of  the  Blessed  Mary  and  St.  Chad." 
In  the  early  part  of  Edward's  reign,  a  deputation  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  went  to  London,  to  represent  to  the 
king  the  want  of  some  public  institution  for  the  instruction 
of  the  youth  of  the  town.  The  burgesses  were  received,  it 
is  related,  very  graciously  ;  and,  in  the  result,  the  king 
granted  a  charter  of  foundation  for  a  school,  which  he 
designed  to  benefit,  not  only  Shrewsbury,  but  the  whole 
neighbouring  county,  and  named  "The  Free  Grammar 
School  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  for  the  educating,  teaching, 
and  instructing  of  youths  in  grammar."  By  way  of 
endowment,  he  set  apart  the  appropriate  tithes  of  several 
prebendal  livings  which  had  belonged  to  the  dissolved 
colleges  before  mentioned ;  and  the  building  of  the  school 
was  presently  begun  within  the  old  liberties  of  Shrewsbury, 
encompassed  by  the  Severn. 

Before  the  new  school  could  be  opened  Edward  died. 
It  was  in  abeyance  during  the  reign  of  Mary.  Nor  was  it 
actually  opened  until  the  year  1562,  eleven  years  after 
it  had  been  founded,  and  four  after  Elizabeth  had  become 
queen.  From  that  year  dates  its  prosperity.  Its  first 
appointed  Master  was  Thomas  Asliton,  a  resident  of  the 
town,  sometime  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  a  scholar  of  singular  accomplishments  ;  added  to  which 
he  was  high  in  the  favour  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Within 
a  few  months  of  his  assuming  control  of  the  school,  290 
scholars  had  been  admitted  into  it,  a  number  which,  at  that 
early   day,  was   rarely  exceeded   by   either   of  the   three 
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senior  foundations  of  Winchester,  Eton,  and  Westminster. 
"  Oppidani,"  Town-boys,  came  in  large  number  to  be 
taught  by  Ashton  ;  and  "  Alieni,"  boys  of  the  surrounding 
country,  as  well  ;  among  the  latter,  the  sons  of  such 
notable  personages  as  Edwin  Sandys,  Archbishop  of  York, 
and  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland  and 
President  of  the  Welsh  Marches.  The  fame  of  Shrews- 
bury's first  Head  Master  might  well  rest  on  his  having 
educated  two  such  illustrious  men  in  English  history  as 
Philip  Sidney,  well-named  "  the  Scipio,  Cicero,  and  Petrarch 
of  his  time,"  and  Fulke  Greville,  Lord  Brooke,  whose  simple 
epitaph  proudly  recites  that  he  was  "servant  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  councillor  to  King  James,  and  friend  to  Sir 
Philip  Sidney."  But  Ashton  was  tutor  to  a  man  still 
more  famous  in  history  than  either  of  these  two  noble 
kinsmen,  albeit  their  names  will  never  be  forgotten  in  the 
narrative  of  the  eventful  incidents  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  He 
resigned  his  Head  Mastership  at  Shrewsbury  to  superintend 
in  London  the  studies  of  the  brave,  clever,  and  generous, 
but  ill-fated,  Robert  Devereux,  afterward  Earl  of  Essex, 
Shortly  after  arriving  there,  Ashton  besought  the  queen's 
favour  for  his  old  school,  and  to  such  good  purpose  that 
she  at  once  increased  the  endowment  made  by  her  brother. 
So  the  Free  Grammar  School  of  Shrewsbury  prospered 
in  the  very  earliest  stages  of  its  history  :  "  It  is  the  best 
filled  in  all  England,"  wrote  Camden  in  the  succeeding 
century,  "being  mainly  indebted  for  its  flourishing  state  to 
provision  made  by  the  excellent  and  worthy  Thomas 
Ashton."  The  want  which  had  been  felt  by  the  worthy 
burgesses  of  the  town  was  now  supplied.  Their  children, 
and  those  of  the  gentry  of  the  county  of  Salop  and  North 
Wales,  and  of  many  persons  of  the  highest  distinction 
elsewhere,  flocked  to  the  grammar  school  which  the  muni- 
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ficence  of  Edward  and  Elizabeth  had  created,  and  which 
had  risen  into  prominence  through  the  able  teaching  and 
good  management  of  Ashton.  During  the  brief  seven 
years  of  his  Mastership,  the  number  of  scholars  received 
into  the  school  amounted  to  not  far  short  of  nine  hundred. 

The  regulations  framed  for  the  governance  of  Shrews- 
bury Grammar  School,  which  remained  in  force  down  to 
the  concluding  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  afford  an 
interesting  insight  into  the  school  life  and  system  of  Eliza- 
beth's day.  Ashton  had  more  to  do  than  any  one  else  in 
framing  those  regulations.  First  and  foremost,  both  Head 
and  Under  IMastcr  were  to  be  graduates  of  the  University, 
"  well  able  to  make  a  Latin  verse,  and  learned  in  the  Greek 
tongue."  No  scholar  was  to  be  admitted  before  he  could 
write  his  own  name  "  with  his  own  hand,"  and  read  English 
perfectly,  "  and  have  his  accidence  without  his  book."  A 
lord's  son,  on  admission,  was  required  to  pay  ioj'.,  a  knight's 
son  6.f.  Zd.,  a  son  and  heir-apparent  to  a  gentleman  3^-.  A^d.y 
and  "for  every  other  of  their  sons  2s.  6d."  Boys  coming 
from  within  the  county  of  Salop  were  to  pay  only  \s.,  and 
"  every  burgess's  son  inhabiting  within  the  town,  or  liberties 
thereof,  or  of  the  Abbey  Foregate,  if  he  be  of  ability,  4c/." 
This  provision,  namel}',  that  the  sons  of  burgesses  of 
Shrewsbury  may  receive  their  education  at  the  grammar 
school  of  the  town  at  a  lower  rate  of  payment  than  the 
others,  still  remains  in  operation.  The  sons  of  burgesses 
are  now  educated  free  of  cost,  but  this  right  is  to  cease. 
The  Foundationers  of  Shrewsbury  School  are  elected  ex- 
clusively from  among  applicants  who  can  claim  the  privilege 
of  being  sons  of  burgesses  of  the  town. 

The  original  statutes  of  the  school  decree  that  the 
scholars  are  to  be  brought  to  read  Tully,  Caesar,  Sallust, 
and  Livy  ;  "also  two  little  books  of  dialogues,  drawn  out 
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of  Tully's  Offices  and  Ludovicus  Vives,  by  Mr.  Ashton  "  ; 
together  with  Virgil,  Ovid,  Horace,  and  Terence,  the  Greek 
Grammar  and  Testament,  and  Isocrates,  Demosthenes,  and 
Xenophon.  The  boys  are  enjoined  to  come  to  school  in  the 
morning,  "  from  the  Feast  of  the  Purification  to  the  Feast 
of  All  Saints,  at  six  of  the  clock,"  and  "  from  the  Feast  of 
All  Saints  until  the  Feast  of  the  Purification,  at  seven  of 
the  clock."  No  candle  was  to  be  used  in  school,  lest  it  might 
bring  danger  and  peril.  The  going  to  dinner  was  to  be  at 
eleven,  and  the  coming  back  from  dinner  at  a  quarter  before 
one.  School  was  to  close  at  half-past  four  in  winter,  and  at 
half-past  five  in  summer.  Thursday  was  the  appointed  day 
for  play — a  whole  holiday,  in  fact;  "and  no  day  else  but 
Thursday,  unless  it  be  at  the  earnest  request  and  great 
entreaty  of  some  man  of  honour,  or  of  great  worship,  credit, 
or  authority."  The  school  games  are  duly  set  forth  as 
follows  :  "  Item,  the  scholar's  play  shall  be  shooting  in  the 
long  bow  and  chess  play,  and  no  other  games  unless  it  be 
running,  wrestling,  or  leaping  ;  and  no  game  to  be  above 
a  penny,  or  match  above  fourpence."  In  such  manner  was 
the  school  time  and  play  time  of  the  boys  of  one  of  our 
great  public  schools  apportioned  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

It  has  been  somewhere  remarked,  and  not  without  som^e 
ground  for  the  assertion,  that  the  Foundation  boys  of 
each  of  our  great  schools  represent  the  school  ;  in  other 
words,  that  the  "  Collegers "  of  Eton  represent  Eton 
College  as  founded  by  Henry  the  Sixth ;  the  "  Scholars  " 
of  Winchester,  Winchester  College  as  founded  by  William 
of  Wykeham  ;  the  "  Queen's  Scholars  "  of  Westminster, 
St.  Peter's  College  as  established  by  Elizabeth.  In  the 
case  of  Shrewsbury  School,  this  order  of  things  has  been 
reversed,    owing   to  the   restriction   imposed   by   Edward, 
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ol  reserving  the  principal  benefits  of  his  Free  Grammar 
School  to  the  sons  of  the  burgesses.  Since  his  day,  the 
burgesses,  or  those  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Shrewsbury 
who  possess  the  legal  qualification  to  be  so  named,  have 
greatly  declined  in  number,  and  each  succeeding  year  they 
have  become  fewer  and  fewer.  Only  a  few  persons  now  live 
within  the  old  borough  liberties  of  Shrewsbury ;  the  town 
proper  is  mainly  used  for  business  purposes,  the  inhabit- 
ants residing  on  the  outskirts.  Hence  it  has  been  brought 
to  pass,  that  the  number  of  scholars  having  the  statutable 
right  to  be  educated  at  the  school  under  Edward's  charter 
at  the  lower  fee  have  become  so  greatly  reduced  that,  if 
the  school  had  depended  for  its  existence  on  the  influx  of 
"  Oppidani,"  or  Town-boys,  it  must  long  since  have  been 
closed.  The  prestige  of  Shrewsbury  School  has  been 
mainly  upheld,  and  its  fame  promoted,  by  the  "  Alieni," 
who  have  sought  admission  to  it  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  These  have  for  many  years  maintained  its 
claim  to  rank  among  the  nine  principal  schools  of  England 
— a  claim  which  hitherto  has  been  well  enforced  by  its 
reputation  as  one  of  the  foremost  classical  schools  in  the 
kingdom. 

The  school  life  and  system  of  Shrewsbury  School  do 
not  greatly  differ  from  the  school  life  and  system  of  our 
other  great  schools.  The  boarders  for  the  most  part  reside 
in  one  of  two  houses  :  the  Senior  Hall  and  Junior  Hall, 
both  under  the  care  of  the  Head  Master.  A  few  boys  live 
in  the  Second  Master's  House.  For  some  time  Shrews- 
bury has  laboured  under  great  disadvantage,  owing  to  the 
veiy  indifferent  accommodation  provided  for  its  boarders  ; 
but  this  state  of  things  is  now  being  remedied  by  the 
erection  of  buildings  more  in  accordance  with  modern  taste 
and  requirements.     The  school  has  been  generally  quite 
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full  for  many  years  past.  The  removal  to  the  new  site  is 
to  take  place  in  May  of  this  year.  The  old  school  in  the 
centre  of  the  town  will  then  be  left  for  spacious  buildings 
in  a  singularly  picturesque  position  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Severn. 

The  monitorial  system,  which  has  been  aptly  termed 
the  bone  and  sinew  of  our  public-school  education,  is  in 
vogue  at  Shrewsbury.  From  among  the  head  boys  of  the 
Sixth  Form  a  certain  number  are  chosen  to  act  as 
praepostors.  These  are  elected  solely  on  the  ground  of 
merit  in  school  work,  and  are  allowed  certain  privileges, 
one  of  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  as  curious  as  it 
seems  invidious.  The  general  body  of  the  scholars  of 
Shrewsbury  wear  the  college  cap,  which  from  time  im- 
memorial has  been  the  distinguishing  mark  of  some  superior 
academic  society — a  badge,  in  fact,  which  most  youths 
deem  it  an  honour  to  wear.  The  praepostor  of  Shrewsbury 
School  discards  the  college  cap  on  his  election  to  office, 
and  henceforth  is  privileged  to  appear  out-of-doors  in 
the  unsightly,  and  uncomfortable,  hat  of  modern  society. 
Besides  this  distinction,  he  carries  a  stick  as  an  emblem  of 
office,  is  allowed  to  be  seen  "  out  of  bounds  " — that  is  to 
say,  outside  of  the  sacred  zone  within  which  other  Shrews- 
bury scholars  are  alone  permitted  to  walk  or  play.  The 
praepostors  are,  besides,  allowed  collectively  to  exact  certain 
services  for  the  "  head  room  "  (the  room  in  which  they 
ordinarily  live)  from  their  junior  fellows.  The  Head 
Master  of  Shrewsbury  looks  upon  his  praepostors  as  a 
kind  of  senate,  or  as  representatives  of  the  school,  in 
relation  to  himself  and  to  discipline.  They  engage,  on 
the  part  of  the  school,  to  do  and  to  prevent  many 
things.  If  an  evil  is  to  be  stopped,  or  an  offender  given 
up,  or  a  new  rule  made,  the  Head  Master  addresses  his 
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praepostors  on  the  subject.  If  a  favour  is  asked  for  the 
school,  or  a  remonstrance  is  respectfully  to  be  made,  the 
praepostors  are  the  medium  for  approaching  the  principal 
school  authority.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Head  Master,  and  of  the  scholars  as 
well ;  and  in  this  respect  the  monitorial  system  of  Shrews- 
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bury  differs  from  the  monitorial  system  of  most  other 
public  schools.  It  is  said  to  work  well  in  practice,  and 
this  is  the  safest  test  of  its  efficacy  ;  but  we  doubt  whether 
at  a  larger  school  than  Shrewsbury — a  school,  for  instance, 
of  five  or  six  hundred  boys — the  many  would  in  this  way 
surrender  all  their  rights  to  the  few. 
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The  origin  of  the  school  Hbraiy — a  famous  one — is 
involved  in  obscurity.  It  is,  of  its  kind,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  interesting  in  the  kingdom.  It  includes  the 
books  of  one  of  the  worthiest  of  Shrewsbury's  worthies, 
Dr.  John  Taylor,  the  barber's  son — "  Demosthenes  Taylor," 
as  he  was  called — of  whom  Johnson  declared  to  Boswell 
that  "  he  was  the  most  silent  man,  the  merest  statue  of  a 
man,"  that  he  had  ever  seen.  Johnson  had  tried  his  best 
at  dinner  to  draw  out  the  learned  little  man  in  a  vigorous 
discussion,  and  had  failed.  Demosthenes  Taylor  uttered 
one  word  only,  and  that  happened  to  be  in  correction  of 
a  mistake  made  by  the  great  lexicographer  himself,  who 
was  about  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  forgive  anything  of 
the  kind.  Dr.  Taylor  not  only  bequeathed  his  extensive 
library  to  Shrewsbury  School,  but  his  considerable  fortune 
as  well.  One  of  the  present  exhibitions  to  the  University 
attached  to  Shrewsbury  School  was  founded  by  him. 

Among  other  prominent  men  who,  in  days  past,  were 
beholden  to  the  Shrewsbury  Free  Grammar  School  for 
their  early  education,  may  be  mentioned  James  Harrington, 
the  author  of  "  Oceana,"  who,  though  a  speculative  re- 
publican, was  the  faithful  friend  of  Charles  I.,  and  attended 
him  to  the  scaffold.  A  less  worthy  scholar  was  Jeffreys, 
the  infamous  chancellor,  who  seems  to  have  migrated  from 
Shrewsbury  to  become  a  scholar  of  Westminster.  In  later 
years  many  distinguished  men  have  passed  to  the 
University  from  Shrewsbury,  men  of  whom  the  school  is 
justly  proud,  and  whose  subsequent  careers  have  amply 
testified  to  the  excellence  of  the  early  education  which  she 
gave  them.  Among  such  who  are  living  may  be  mentioned 
Dr.  Thomson,  Archbishop  of  York,  and  Charles  Darwin, 
the  learned  and  earnest  investigator  in  the  field  of  science. 
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II.— THE   SCHOOL  LIFE. 

By  Owen  Seaman,  late  a  Head  Scholar  of  Shrewsbury  School. 

On  admission  to  Shrewsbury  a  boy  provides  himself  with 
a  "  mortar,"  or  college  cap,  which,  he  will  learn,  he  is  not 
permitted  to  adorn  with  a  tassel  until  he  shall  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Fifth  or  Sixth  Form  for  a  term.  He  has 
been  already  admonished  through  his  parents  that  his 
dress  must  be  of  black  broadcloth  and  his  cravat  of 
sombre  hue  ;  and  he  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  also 
that  he  may  not  adopt  the  modern  usage  of  carrying  a 
cane,  that  being  a  privilege  reserved  exclusively  to  the 
office  of  praepostor,  a  scholar  of  the  Upper  Sixth.  On  the 
Monday  following  the  beginning  of  school  term — on  the 
morning  of  which,  by  the  way,  there  is  "a  long  lie,"  a 
term  signif)'ing  that  the  boys  are  not  obliged  to  be  down 
from  chambers  before  nine — the  Head  Master  goes  up 
into  Sixth  Form  at  eleven  and  recites  the  "new  order" 
of  the  school.  Pending  this  ceremony,  a  great  deal  of 
stamping,  cheering,  and  groaning  takes  place  in  the  room 
by  way  of  salutation  of  each  fresh  arrival ;  and  afterwards 
the  boys  attend  in  their  several  class-rooms,  where  the 
new  term's  work  is  given  out  by  the  ]\Iasters.  Meanwhile, 
as  in  other  schools,  there  is  much  congratulation  and 
shaking  of  hands  on  the  strength  of  promotions — "  Have 
you  got  your  remove  ? "  "I  knew  you  would  get  your 
remove,"  and  so  on. 
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By-and-by,  in  the  afternoon,  come  the  new  boys'  races 
in  School  Gardens,  which  may  be  said  to  serve  as  a  sort 
of  initiation  to  Shrewsbury  School  life.  The  race  itself 
is  a  free-and-easy  sort  of  handicap,  in  which  a  vast  deal 
of  energy  is  exhausted  to  secure  a  victory,  but  which 
offers  nothing  to  the  competitors  in  the  shape  of  a  prize, 
and  little  in  the  way  of  honour.  On  the  morning  following 
few  can  even  recall  the  names  of  the  winners. 

In  the  evening  the  "  Hall  elections "  are  held,  and  as 
these  are  peculiar  to  Shrewsbury  alone,  we  believe,  of  all 
our  public  schools,  they  deserve  more  than  mere  passing 
mention.  The  offices  to  which  appointment  is  made  are 
as  follows— "  Hall  Crier,"  "Hall  Constable,"  "Hall  Post- 
man," and  "Hall  Scavengers."  The  duty  of  the  first  is  to 
proclaim  notices  in  Hall  at  the  request  either  of  the  prae- 
postors, the  librarian,  or  the  Hall  constable.  This  he  does 
from  a  form  at  meal-time,  prefacing  his  remarks  v/ith  the 
time-honoured  "  Oyez  !  oyez  !  oyez  !  This  is  to  give  notice," 
and  ending  with  "  God  save  the  Queen  !  "  and  "  Down  with 
the  Radicals ! " — a  sentiment  which  usually  evokes  some 
applause  from  the  audience.  Boys  in  their  second  term 
are  generally  nominated  to  this  office.  The  post  of  Hall 
constable  is  one  of  some  honour,  and  is  ordinarily  reserved 
to  the  most  popular  among  his  fellows,  provided  also  that 
he  stands  well  at  athletics.  His  duties  are  to  preside  over 
the  weekly  gatherings  at  "  boxing  and  singing "  (hereafter 
to  be  explained),  to  assign  the  lockers  in  Hall,  and  to  bring 
any  general  requests  or  complaints  to  the  notice  of  the 
head  boarder,  who  is  supposed  to  lay  them  before  the 
Head  Master.  The  Hall  postmen,  whose  office  ranks  next 
in  importance  and  popularity  to  the  above,  are  two  in 
number,  and  to  them  is  assigned  the  responsibility  of 
collecting   letters    at  eight  o'clock  every  evening.     They 
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hold  office  on  alternate  weeks  by  mutual  arrangement. 
The  Hall  scavengers,  likewise  two  in  number,  sweep  the 
floor  preparatory  to  boxing,  and  are  expected  to  look  after 
the  Hall  papers  and  periodicals,  which  they  are  supposed 
to  keep  in  decent  condition.  New  or  unpopular  boys 
are  nominated  to  this  office. 

The  elections,  nowadays  carried  on  in  more  orderly 
fashion  than  in  time  past,  are  presided  over  by  the  prae- 
postors, who  have  beforehand  published  a  list  of  the 
nominated.  After  prayers  on  the  appointed  evening,  the 
head  praepostor  reads  a  list  of  those  standing  for  election, 
and  his  deputy  calls  over  the  whole  Hall,  each  boy  giving 
his  vote  in  response.  The  Hall  crier,  being  duly  elected,  is 
commanded  to  stand  upon  the  table  and  announce  his  own 
victory,  together  with  results  of  the  polling  in  each  case. 
Time  was,  when  the  ''Hall  elections"  at  Shrewsbury 
School  were  copies  in  miniature  of  more  important  con- 
tested elections  elsewhere.  A  temporary  booth  was 
erected  in  a  corner  of  Hall,  and  free  fights  in  shirt-sleeves 
ensued  among  the  more  enthusiastic  partisans  of  the  nomi- 
nated. In  those  days  two  criers  had  to  be  chosen,  for 
such  was  the  hostility  the  crier  encountered  in  the  public 
performance  of  his  office,  in  the  shape  of  leaden  spoons  and 
other  mischievous  missiles  hurled  with  full  effect  at  his 
person,  that,  on  demand  made  for  his  services,  he  was 
generally  found  wanting.  The  present  reform  dates  from 
an  interdict  of  the  Head  Master,  who  forbade  further 
elections  unless  the  praepostors  should  act  as  presiding 
officers.  This  they  consented  to  do,  a  condition  precedent 
being  that  a  half-holiday  should  be  awarded  the  school 
in  every  term,  by  way  of  recompense  for  the  pleasantries 
of  "  Hall  election  " — an  arrangement  which  has  been  found 
satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 
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"  Boxing  and  singing,"  a  somewhat  incongruous,  not  to 
say  grotesque,  combination  of  matters  of  diversion,  is  another 
peculiarly  Salopian  institution.  Meetings  at  which  skill  in 
these  accomplishments  is  exhibited  are  usually  held  in  Hall 
on  Friday  evenings.  First-year  boys  are  obliged  to  take 
part  in  the  display  at  the  bidding  of  the  Hall  constable, 
while  others  may  offer  their  services.  An  audience  which 
usually  views  the  scene  from  a  table  assembles,  and  a 
new  boy  is  introduced  to  the  "  platform,"  which  in  this  case 
is  a  form,  and  is  requested  to  sing.  If  he  has  any  ability 
that  way,  of  course  he  sings  ;  if  otherwise,  he  is  bidden  to 
hum  or  read  verses  melodiously — a  feat  which  serves  to 
satisfy  the  expectations  of  the  audience.  Other  singers 
or  "hummers"  having  in  their  turn  performed,  and  the 
audience  being  sated  with  indifferent  music,  the  form  is 
thrust  aside,  the  scavengers  are  set  to  work,  and  the  box- 
ing-gloves produced,  and  a  pair  of  amateurs  are  selected  to 
pommel  each  other.  The  more  experienced  boxers  come 
forward  towards  the  end,  and  probably  a  bout  of  "  four  " 
is  arranged  to  produce  the  desired  climax. 

We  will  now  describe  in  detail  the  ordinary  occupations 
of  a  day  at  Shrewsbury  School.  "  First  bell "  rings  at 
seven  in  the  morning,  and  "  second "  and  "  third  bells " 
at  intervals  of  ten  minutes,  to  arouse  the  boarders.  At  a 
quarter  before  eight  "  chapel  "  begins.  Previous  to  this  the 
operations  of  the  toilette  have  to  be  gone  through,  the  more 
important  of  which  are  performed  in  the  "  swill  room,"  or 
lavatory,  at  a  pipe  projecting  horizontally  from  the  wall, 
from  which  pours  a  stream  of  water.  The  sluggard  on  cold 
mornings  pays  the  penalty  of  a  too  great  fondness  for  his 
bed,  in  being  compelled  to  wait  the  convenience  of  his  fellows 
upon  the  stairs  while  they  undergo  the  "  swilling  "  process. 
It  is  a  point  of  some  nicety  to  decide  when  it  is  best  to  go 
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down  to  "  swill,"  but  it  is  generally  conceded  that  about  five 
minutes  before  seven  or  nineteen  minutes  to  eight  are  likely 
times  for  finding  the  space  at  the  tap  clear.  At  the  first 
stroke  of  the  quarter  before  the  hour,  the  monitor  on  duty 
(chosen  by  rotation  from  among  the  Fifth  Form)  shuts 
the  chapel  door  and  service  begins.  This  ended,  school 
follows,  the  work  done  being  known  as  "  first  lesson."  The 
Sixth  Form,  on  two  days  of  the  week,  in  this  hour  say 
repetition  of  forty  lines  of  Latin  or  Greek  verse  or  an 
equivalent  in  prose.  They  are  called  up  in  "  gats  "  of  three 
at  a  time,  and  have  to  repeat  some  few  lines  each  beginning 
at  a  given  word.  If  a  boy  be  turned  in  this  (technically, 
"  shipped  ")  another  opportunity  is  afforded  him  when  the 
Head  Master  comes  up  into  school  half  an  hour  later. 
Nine  is  the  breakfast  hour.  In  "  Doctor's  "  tea  and  sugar 
are  served  out  twice  a  week.  The  boys  make  their  own 
"  tea,"  or  club  together  in  "  firms."  Cold  meat  is  supplied 
for  breakfast,  and  a  boy  may  bring  in  whatever  else  he 
likes  in  the  shape  of  private  edibles.  Breakfast  may  be 
taken  at  any  time  between  nine  and  ten.  From  ten 
to  twelve  is  "  second  lesson."  "  Sixth  "  go  up  at  about  a 
quarter  past  ten,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  lowest  boy 
in  that  form  to  warn  the  members  of  "  head  room "  and 
the  "Hall"  when  the  Head  Master  is  in  school,  to  get 
the  lessons  set,  and  to  act  as  "go-between"  in  general. 
Upon  the  lowest  "boarder"  devolves  the  duty  of  con- 
veying dictionaries  and  the  heavier  works  of  classical 
reference  up  to  Sixth  Form.  The  work  of  the  school  is, 
in  the  main,  classical,  though  some  necessary  attention 
is  given  to  mathematics.  English,  with  the  exception 
of  essays  and  lectures,  is  confined  to  the  lower  forms, 
and  the  praepostors  alone  are  exempt  from  attending  the 
French  classes. 
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At  half-past  ten  the  monitor  enters  school  with  the 
"  Penal "  and  sick  list.  This  official  is  relieved  from  nearly 
all  school  work  during  his  week  of  office,  and  in  return 
devotes  himself  to  the  working  of  the  penal  code.  A  penal 
consists  of  twenty-three  lines  of  Milton.  To  be  late  for 
chapel  means  four  penals ;  to  be  "shipped"  in  "rep" 
means  four  ;  to  be  "  shipped  "  in  "  'strue,"  six  or  seven  ;  to 
be  caught  out  of  bounds,  "  a  book,"  The  records  of  these 
punishments,  on  slips  of  paper,  are  collected  into  a  sort 
of  Avooden  alms-box,  which  is  brought  round  the  form- 
rooms  under  the  monitor's  arm.  After  due  registration 
by  the  Punishment-master,  they  are  read  out  in  form  the 
next  morning.  The  monitor  makes  a  tour  every  day  to 
collect  penals  for  the  purpose  of  getting  them  cancelled. 
If  a  boy  has  more  than  four  penals  "  on "  at  a  time,  he 
must  write  at  least  four  daily,  unless  he  prefer  to  have  the 
remainder  doubled,  or  to  rely  upon  the  chance  of  pardon 
from  the  Punishment-master.  During  second  lesson  the 
Upper  Sixth  are  allowed  to  appropriate  five  or  ten  minutes' 
recess  at  any  time  without  asking  leave.  At  two  there  is 
dinner  in  Hall,  at  which  one  of  the  masters  presides.  It 
consists  of  two  choices  of  meat,  and  a  second  course  of 
pudding.  School  begins  again  at  three,  and,  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  and  "long  lesson"  days,  lasts  till 
five  ;  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  or  "short  lesson  "  days, 
till  four.  It  may  be  remarked  that  no  specified  time  is 
given  for  the  preparation  of  this  third  lesson,  and  out-of- 
school  work  is  therefore  necessary.  In  the  winter,  boys 
of  "  Senior  "  and  "  Junior  "  Hall  are  confined  to  their  studies 
from  five  to  six  ;  this  is  known  as  "  study  lock-ups."  At 
six  there  is  a  "  call  over  "  in  the  halls,  and  tea  at  a  quarter- 
past  six  or  after.  In  winter,  "  Top-schools,"  or  evening  pre- 
paration in  the  Sixth  and  Fifth  Form  rooms  thrown  into 
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one,  begins  at  seven  and  lasts  till  nine,  when  the  Head 
Master  comes  up  to  read  prayers.  After  prayers,  the 
boarders  go  off  to  their  halls,  and  work,  or  read,  or  play 
till  ten  (till  half-past  nine  in  Gee's),  when  the  bell  for 
"  vespers  "  goes,  and  gas  is  turned  out  half  an  hour  later. 
In  summer,  there  are  no  study  lock-ups,  and  the  gates  are 
not  closed  till  eight,  at  which  hour  "  Top-schools  "  begins. 

On  Sundays,  which  are  quiet  and  orderly  days  at 
Shrewsbury,  Greek  Testament  and  catechism  classes  are 
held  before  breakfast.  It  is  the  general  opinion  in  the 
school  that  this  practice  should  be  dropped  ;  and  certainly 
there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  such  a  reform.  At 
three  in  the  afternoon  there  is  evening  service  in  the  chapel, 
when  the  Head  Master  preaches.  After  chapel  the  boys 
generally  walk  out  till  dusk.  In  the  evening,  "  Top-schools" 
is  held  as  usual. 

Holidays  are  the  red-letter  days  of  school-boys,  and 
the  holiday  system  of  Shrewsbury  requires  passing  notice. 
Saturday  is  the  only  regular  "  half,"  but  the  school  gains 
an  extra  half  on  each  of  the  following  occasions — 
namely,  when  a  bishop  visits  the  town  ;  when  the  judges 
come  round  on  circuit ;  when  an  Old  Salopian  gets  into 
Parliament,  or  receives  an  appointment  under  Government, 
or  a  peerage,  or  any  other  such  honour  ;  when  new  members 
are  elected  for  Shrewsbury,  or,  being  elected,  obtain  ap- 
pointments in  the  Government  (in  all  these  cases  the  head 
boy  writes  to  the  person  in  question,  requesting  him  to 
appeal  for  a  half;  a  Latin  epistle  being  required  in  the 
case  of  the  Judges)  ;  for  every  first  class  in  any  tripos,  or 
in  the  final  schools  at  Oxford  ;  and  for  every  University 
prize.  Two  "  halves  "  are  granted  and  an  exercise  excused 
for  every  senior  classic  or  university  scholar.  A  list  of 
these  halves  is  kept  by  the  head  boy,  who  may  "  take  a 
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half  "  on  any  Wednesday  he  chooses,  first  obtaining  formal 
leave  of  the  Head  Master.  It  is  his  duty  then  to  go  round 
the  class-rooms  during  second  lesson,  and  inform  the 
several  masters  that  there  is  to  be  a  half.  The  head  boy 
of  course  consults  the  wishes  of  the  senior  boys  in  his  selec- 
tion of  suitable  Wednesdays  for  these  holidays.  Generally 
only  about  four  are  taken  during  Christmas  and  Lent 
terms,  so  that  there  may  be  a  good  accumulation  for  the 
summer,  when  there  is  usually  a  half  every  week.  Half- 
holidays  are  also  granted  on  special  occasions,  such  as  the 
infantry  and  yeomanry  reviews,  and  the  Head  Master's 
birthday.  It  is  necessary  on  the  last-named  occasion  for 
an  appropriate  Latin  ode  to  be  composed  by  the  captain 
of  the  school,  and  presented  to  the  Head  Master. 

Besides  these  holidays  there  are  three  halves,  known  as 
"  monthly  excuses,"  granted  during  a  term,  and  two  "  merit 
halves,"  for  those  who  have  obtained  a  given  minimum  of 
"  merit  marks."  The  Sixth  Form  do  not  enjoy  these  ;  but 
they  have  opportunities  of  gaining  halves  for  themselves  on 
any  Monday,  if  the  exercises  of  the  previous  week  have 
been  exceptionally  good.  The  highest  mark  is  twenty  with 
a  cross,  the  second  twenty  with  a  tail,  then  twenty  by  itself, 
and  so  on  down  to  a  huge  "duck's  Qg^^'  and  a  rent  across 
the  paper,  entitled  a  "  scrag."  The  highest  ambition  of 
a  Sixth  Form  boy  is  to  get  a  cross  ;  three  crosses  go 
to  win  a  half;  and  they  are  very  seldom  gained  in  the 
Lower  Sixth.  But  crosses  vary  in  size  and  distinctness,  and 
tails  vary  in  length,  from  the  unlimited  tail,  which  goes 
"  off  the  paper,"  to  the  half-inch  tail  known  as  "  a  poke." 
The  marks  count  for  nothing  so  far  as  place  in  Form  is 
concerned,  but  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  most 
enthusiastic  interest  is  shown  with  regard  to  the  award  of 
those  marks.     The  exercises  are  written  carefully,  and,  in 
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many  cases,  are  preserved,  very  superior  specimens  being 
occasionally  left  behind  as  bequests  to  admiring  friends. 
The  results  of  early  efforts  of  the  kind,  of  days  gone  by, 
may  be  seen  in  that  book  of  compositions  known  as  "  Sa- 
brince  Corolla,"  dear  to  all  Salopians.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  merit  money  is  assigned  twice  a  term  on  the  strength 
of  good  work  done  ;  but  much  deference  is  paid  to  place  in 
Form  in  apportioning  this,  the  head  boy  getting  lo^-.  6</., 
however  lazy  he  be,  while  the  Lower  Sixth  boy  seldom 
receives  more  than  '^s.  6d. 

We  now  come  to  the  more  entertaining  subject  of  school 
games.  The  school  game  of  Shrewsbury,  par  excellence,  is 
football.  There  are  four  or  five  compulsory  games  a  week, 
known  as  "  dowlings "  (SoDXoc),  from  which  Sixth  Form 
and  those  who  have  medical  certificates  of  weak  health 
are  excused ;  and  the  rules  followed  resemble  those  of 
"  association,"  but  are  so  enlarged  as  to  ensure  "  following 
up  the  ball."  There  are  "senior,"  "junior,"  and  some- 
times "  middle  dowlings,"  also  practice  association  games. 
Matches  are  played  with  the  Old  Boys,  the  town,  and  scratch 
teams  ;  challenge  matches  also  take  place  between  "  Sixth 
Form,"  "  Doctor's,"  "  United  Halls,"  and  "  Day-boys."  The 
usual  sides  at  dowling  are  North  v.  South,  Sixth  i\  Schools, 
Aquatics  (Boat  Club)  v.  Rest,  Four-year-olds  v.  Rest,  Light 
V.  Dark,  etc.  Shrewsbury  is  considered  decidedly  strong 
at  football,  although  it  plays  no  matches  with  other  public 
schools,  whereby  a  comparison  might  be  made.  The  cricket 
of  the  school  is  below  the  average,  a  fact  which  may  be 
partly  accounted  for  by  the  existence  of  a  flourishing  boat 
club,  which  comprises  some  seventy  to  ninety  members. 
Boating  begins  towards  the  end  of  Lent  term  ;  and  under 
the  coaching  of  one  of  the  masters,  and  other  Cambridge 
or  Oxford  men  who  may  happen   to  be  in  Shrewsbury, 
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"  trial  fours  "  are  arranged,  and  the  race  is  rowed  ofif  on  a 
mile  course  from  the  Welsh  Fords  to  the  Foot  Bridge. 
The  regatta  comes  on  in  the  beginning  of  July,  when  there 
is  racing  in  whiffs,  pairs,  fours,  and  canoes.  The  race  of 
the  day  is  for  the  challenge  cup  between  Boarders  and  Day- 
boys, rowed  over  a  full  course.  It  is  a  time  race,  as  the 
semicircular  bend  of  the  river  makes  level  racing  almost 
impossible.  The  "  Challenge  Silver  Oars  "  are  competed 
for  by  the  various  houses,  the  boats  engaged  consisting  of 
those  of  head  room  (j.e.  Sixth  in  Doctor's),  "  Doctor's," 
"  Gee's,''  "Sixth  Day-boys,"  "  RiggV  "Churchill's," 
"  Bentley's,"  and  "  School  Day-boys."  A  procession  of 
boats,  in  the  order  of  last  year's  bumping  races,  brings  the 
proceedings  of  a  joyous  day  to  an  end.  A  school  four 
used  to  row  Cheltenham  College  ;  but  since  the  initiation 
of  a  public  schools'  competition  at  Henley  this  has  been 
abandoned. 

Of  other  forms  of  diversion  practised  at  Shrewsbury 
there  are  fives,  lawn  tennis,  and  bathing  ;  but  the  most 
traditional  and  highly  cherished  feature  of  school  sport  is 
the  "  Royal  Shrewsbury  School  Hunt."  The  members  of 
the  R.S.S.H.  consist  of  a  huntsman,  two  whips,  and 
"gentlemen  of  the  runs."  Anybody  may  run  as  a  hound, 
and  hounds  who  "  get  through  "  some  eight  runs  with  more 
than  ordinary  vigour  are  made  "  running  gentlemen,"  in 
order  of  merit.  The  "  gentleman  "  of  longest  standing  be- 
comes in  his  turn  huntsman,  the  next  becomes  senior  whip, 
and  the  next,  junior  whip,  as  vacancies  may  arise  ;  while  the 
two  next  after  these  are  season  foxes.  If  the  reader  will 
permit,  we  will  take  him  with  us  to  one  of  the  meets  of 
the  R.S.S.H.  On  a  given  day,  a  notice  is  posted  under 
the  arch  of  School  Gardens,  advertising  the  school  that  a 
certain  run  will  be  taken  (every  run  has  its  known  name  and 
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fixed  course),  starting,  at  about  three,  from  such  a  place, 
and  "running  in"  at  such  a  place.  The  first  run  of  the 
season  is  invariably  "the  Bog."  Starting  from  the  first 
stile  on  the  Chester  Road,  and  running  in  at  "  the  Flash." 
At  the  appointed  time  and  place  the  members  of  the  hunt 
and  hounds  appear.  The  huntsman  is  attired  in  a  black 
velvet  cap  decorated  with  golden  whips,  a  red  jersey,  white 
flannels,  and  red  stockings,  and  he  carries  horn  and  whip. 
The  whips  and  gentlemen  wear  white  shorts  showing 
bare  legs,  the  whips  having  red  caps  with  golden  whip 
decorations,  and  the  gentlemen  blue  with  silver  ditto.  The 
whips  bear  horn  and  whip,  the  horns  are  carried  mainly 
for  ornament,  the  effect  of  their  blasts  as  executed  by  the 
whips  being  the  reverse  of  rallying.  The  gentlemen  are 
more  practical,  and  carry  bludgeons  to  tug  withal  the  weary 
hound.  These  bludgeons  are  notched  with  hieroglyphic 
records  of  past  runs.  The  hounds  may  wear  "  shorts " 
that  are  not  white,  but  without  sock  or  stocking  ;  and  they 
must  wear  coat  and  "mortar,"  which  last  piece  of  head- 
gear the  more  tender-hearted  of  the  gentlemen  are  pre- 
pared to  carry  for  them.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  boys  walk  through  the  town  in  this  guise ;  there 
are  many  external  coverings  which  they  "  throw  off"  at 
the  start,  depositing  them  in  the  familiar  donkey-cart 
which  greets  them  at  the  journey's  end.  At  the  hunts- 
man's call,  the  hounds  "couple  up,"  and  are  counted  over. 
Generally  a  large  number  of  new  boys  turn  up  for  "  the 
Bog,"  not  knowing  better.  "  Gently  forward  "  is  the  hunts- 
man's next  command  ;  and  the  crowd  breaks  away  again. 
To  keep  up  the  simulation  of  a  hunt,  the  season  foxes,  or 
any  two  substitutes,  are  supposed  to  run  over  the  course 
beforehand,  and  be  ready  at  the  finish  to  adjudge  the  "run 
in  "  ;  but  this  rule  is  not  rigidly  adhered  to.   The  senior  whip 
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accompanies  the  huntsman,  and  if  necessaty  shows  him 
the  country  ;  the  junior  whip  whips  in.  There  are  frequent 
"  all  ups  "  during  the  runs,  which  vary  in  length  four  to 
twelve  miles.  At  the  "all  ups"  the  junior  whip  reports  on 
those  who  have  "  turned  out."  It  is  the  part  of  the  gentlemen 
to  pull  themselves  and  the  hounds,  to  cheer  them  up  with 
the  prospect  of  a  hot  supper  (provided  by  the  gentlemen 
for  hounds  that  "  get  through"),  to  assure  them  that  each  field 
is  the  last,  and  otherwise  to  prevent  their  "  turning  out."  A 
gentleman  with  a  pair  of  vigorous  hounds,  one  on  each  arm, 
trotting  up  a  hill  is  a  cheering  sight  to  one  disposed  to 
athletics.  After  the  last  "all  up"  there  is  a  "tow,"  or 
continuous  run  of  from  one  to  three  miles  ;  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  finish  any  gentlemen  who  offer  themselves  for 
competition  are  started  for  the  run  in,  the  winner  being 
said  to  "kill."  The  hounds'  run  in  is  generally  a  hundred 
yards,  though  sometimes  there  is  no  specified  start ;  but 
the  hound  who  first  gets  in  from  the  "  tow  "  is  called  the 
"  killing  hound  "  for  that  run.  The  gentleman  who  wins 
most  "  runs  in  "  is  killing  gentleman  for  the  season,  and  so 
Avith  the  winning  hound.  In  "  the  long"  (nine  miles)  there  is 
a  mile  run  in  for  both  gentlemen  and  hounds,  and  the 
killing  hound  is  invariably  made  a  gentleman  "on  the  spot." 
The  number  of  runs  per  season  is  nominally  eleven.  The 
huntsman  keeps  a  book  wherein  he  gives  a  detailed 
account  of  the  runs,  the  hounds  being  specified  under 
appropriate  names.  At  the  end  of  the  Christmas  term  the 
gentlemen  give  a  breakfast  at  one  of  the  hotels. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  R.S.S.H.  the  athletic 
sports  and  steeplechases,  senior  and  junior,  are  held. 
The  steeplechases  are  almost  unique,  and  are  generally 
allowed  to  be  the  roughest  competition  of  the  kind  that 
any  school  (unless  it  be  Rugby)  can  boast.      The  course  in 
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each  case  is  between  one  and  two  miles,  with  about  eight 
of  the  stiffest  hedges  intervening  that  the  neighbourhood 
can  show,  two  big  water  jumps  (one  next  to  impossible) 
and  a  few  milder  obstructions  known  as  "  belly-hedges." 
On  the  day  before  the  race  the  whole  school,  except  "  four- 
year-olds,"  is  required  by  the  huntsman  to  attend  at  "  the 
Flash,"  and  run  over  the  course.  The  huntsman  himself 
has  been  over  the  ground  beforehand,  with  one  or  two 
choice  spirits,  to  select  the  most  difficult  spots  for  the  jump. 
Two  of  the  younger  boys  are  called  for  at  each  hedge,  and 
told  to  stand  on  the  morrow  about  three  yards  apart  at 
fixed  points  in  the  hedges,  and  wave  handkerchiefs  as 
signal  to  the  runners.  The  next  day  the  committee  run 
over  the  course  to  see  that  these  animated  signal-posts  are 
in  their  places.  The  competitors  are  dressed  in  tight- 
fitting  garments  and  hedging-gloves,  the  articles  of  dress 
having  been  stitched  together  by  their  backers.  Some  of 
the  hedges  are  utterly  unmanageable,  and  refuse  to  be 
forced  :  the  uproar  meanwhile  is  perfectly  deafening,  as  the 
entire  school  is  present,  besides  numerous  town  folk,  and 
everybody  is  shouting  at  or  cheering  on  the  competitors. 
The  committee  and  clerk  of  the  course  are  provided  with 
necessary  whips  which  they  love  to  use.  At  the  finish 
there  is  a  little  bleeding  and  brandy,  and  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction  is  shown  all  round.  The  competitors  are 
loudly  cheered  in  their  respective  halls  when  they  appear 
at  tea  time.  The  cards  of  the  steeplechase  are  gotten  up 
after  the  fashion  of  "  correct  race-cards  "  :  praepostors  in 
the  senior,  and  members  of  the  hall  in  the  junior  steeple- 
chase, appear  in  the  column  of  "owners"  ;  with  these  the 
runners  are  associated  as  "  riders,"  while  the  horse  is  repre- 
sented by  a  nom  de  plume — being  a  play,  if  possible,  on  the 
names  and  characteristics  of  both  runner  and  rider.     Much 
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ingenuity  and  some  little  taste  is  expended  on  the  elabora- 
tion of  these  cards,  and  really  good  jokes  have  occasionally 
been  perpetrated  in  them. 

The  concert  week  is  the  carnival  of  the  Salopian 
school  year,  and  comes  off  the  first  week  in  July.  Every 
day  of  that  week,  except  Tuesday,  is  a  "half"  On  the 
Monday  and  Tuesday  the  preliminary  heats  of  the  regatta 
are  rowed  off;  on  Wednesday  the  regatta  takes  place  ; 
and  in  the  evening  the  regatta  dinner  is  held.  Thursday 
and  Friday  are  the  days  of  the  Old  Boys'  match.  On 
Thursday  there  is  sometimes  an  Old  Salopian  ball.  On 
Friday  the  concert  is  given  by  the  choir  of  Shrewsbury 
School ;  the  music  being  vocal  and  instrumental,  the 
performers  past  and  present  Salopians  to  the  number  of 
fifty  or  sixty.  The  festive  week  closes  with  a  "  Holiday 
Saturday,"  on  which  day,  as  on  Thursday,  the  school  is 
granted  a  "  long  lie."  A  dramatic  performance,  with  read- 
ings and  songs,  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  Christmas  term, 
to  which  few  besides  the  boys  are  admitted. 

A  new  boy  going  up  to  Shrewsbury  School  has  nothing 
to  fear  in  the  way  of  bullying,  and  what  fagging  there  is, 
is  little  more  than  nominal,  barely  sufficient  to  prevent  old 
traditions  from  lapsing.  The  authority  of  the  praepostors 
is  known  to  be  theoretically  strong,  though  thrashing  is 
seldom  resorted  to,  except  in  cases  where  "dowlings"  are 
skipped.  Anything  approaching  "swagger"  is  severely 
rebuked  ;  there  is  no  more  objectionable  quality  than  that 
understood  by  the  expression,  "  He's  got  such  a  horrid 
roll  on."  Criticism  is  very  severe  on  this  point  at  Shrews- 
bury ;  and  one  must  be  careful  not  to  swing  the  arm  too 
far,  or  take  too  long  a  stride.  Anything  hke  meanness 
or  want  of  school  patriotism  will  make  a  boy  disliked. 
There   is   thorouijh   union   in  the  school   in    cases  where 
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patriotic  spirit  is  called  for.  The  schools  always  turn  out 
in  force  on  public  occasions,  such  as  steeplechases,  regatta, 
etc. ;  and  there  is  a  popular  custom  of  publicly  cheering 
old  Salopians  who  have  won  University  scholarships  and 
prizes.  At  one  time  there  used  to  be  a  strong  feeling 
against  the  Day-boys,  who  live  or  lodge  in  the  town  ;  and 
the  designation  of  "  skytes "  {^Kv%{\q,  an  outcast)  was 
formerly  applied  to  them.  This  arose  from  a  supposed 
want  of  public  spirit  noticeable  among  them,  but  the 
fact  that  a  fellow  is  a  Day-boy  hardly  militates  against 
him  now  if  he  comes  out  strong  in  any  of  the  school 
sports,  and  makes  himself  sociably  pleasant.  Complaints 
from  the  town-folk  are  very  rare,  for  gentlemanly  conduct 
and  bearing  are  the  rule  within  and  without  school  gates. 
The  masters  stand  in  very  friendly  relations  towards  the 
boys,  and  the  kindly  interest  taken  by  some  of  them  in  the 
school  games  is  thoroughly  appreciated.  Old  Salopians 
take  much  pride  in  the  old  school,  as  indeed  does  the  old 
school  in  them  ;  and  while  any  who  revisit  their  Alma 
Mater  meet  with  a  warm  welcome  from  masters  and  bo)'s 
alike,  a  welcome  of  a  no  less  cordial  character  awaits 
representatives  of  the  old  place  on  their  arrival  at  the 
Universities. 
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I.— ITS  HISTORY. 

In  a  previous  chapter  it  has  been  remarked  that 
Shrewsbury  School,  which  was  primarily  designed  as  a 
free  grammar  school  for  the  boys  of  that  town  and  of  the 
county  of  Salop,  has,  from  various  causes,  been  chiefly 
supported  of  late  years  by  scholars  drawn  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  At  Rugby  we  have  an  example  of  a 
similar  kind,  which  affords,  at  the  same  time,  a  striking 
illustration  of  how,  by  efficient  management  and  sound 
teaching  a  school  may  rise  from  a  mere  village  class, 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  educational  institutions 
of  the  country.  Rugby  School  had  not  the  advantage 
of  being  started  under  favour  of  a  king's  patronage.  It 
possessed  no  powerful  aristocratic  influence  to  bring  its 
benefits  more  strongly  within  view  of  the  public.  It  had 
no  connection  with  ancient  abbey  or  cloistral  school  to  give 
it  an  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  laity.  It  was  founded 
by  an  unpretending  tradesman,  whose  only  claim  to 
notoriety  in  his  lifetime  seems  to  rest  on  an  anecdote 
related  of  him  in  Foxe's  "  Book  of  Martyrs,"  which  shows 
him  to  have  been  a  man  who  was  extremely  loyal  to  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation,  and  very  zealous  in  maintaining 
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his  principles.  The  name  of  this  honest  citizen,  the  founder 
of  Rugby  School,  was  Laurence  Sheriff.  He  was  a  grocer 
of  London  and  member  of  the  guild  of  his  trade,  and  in  addi- 
tion (probably  in  the  capacity  of  tradesman  "by  appoint- 
ment," to  use  a  modern  expression),  was  a  servant  of  the 
Lady  (afterwards  Queen)  Elizabeth,  "and  sworn  unto  her 
grace,"  It  appears  that  Sheriff  laid  an  information  before 
"  the  commissioners,"  sitting  at  Bonner's  (the  Bishop  of 
London)  house,  beside  St.  Paul's,  against  one  Farrer, 
an  haberdasher,  touching  evil  words  spoken  of  the  Lady 
Elizabeth.  Farrer  was  accustomed  to  frequent  the  Rose 
Tavern,  in  Newgate  Street,  which  hostelry  was  like- 
wise a  place  to  which  Sheriff  himself  resorted.  It  fell  out 
on  a  certain  day,  when  the  latter  was  in  the  tavern,  that 
Farrer,  being  in  his  cups,  spoke  very  loudly  and  rudely 
against  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  He  said  that  "that  Jill" 
(meaning  the  Princess)  had  been  one  of  the  chief  instigators 
of  Wyatt's  rebellion,  and  before  all  was  ended,  she  and 
all  the  heretics  her  followers  should  well  understand  it. 
"  Some  of  them,"  said  Farrer,  growing  excited  and  thump- 
ing his  fist  on  the  table,  "hope  that  she  shall  have  the 
crown  ;  but  she,  and  they,  I  trust,  that  so  hope  shall  hop 
headless,  or  be  fried  with  faggots  before  she  come  to  it." 
Sheriff  was  unable  to  restrain  his  indignation  at  the  varlet 
haberdasher  calling  his  lady  "Jill,"  and  prophesying  such 
evil  of  her  and  her  supporters  (Sheriff  himself  of  course 
being  of  the  number),  and  forthwith  he  went  and  laid  an 
information  before  Bonner.  As  might  have  been  expected, 
the  Bishop  took  the  haberdasher's  part,  and  smoothed  the 
matter  over,  being  of  opinion  that  Farrer  had  only  meant 
well  to  the  Catholic  religion  ;  and  though  he  spoke  his 
meaning  roughly,  was  by  repute  a  loyal  citizen,  and  not 
given  to  breaking  the  Queen's  peace.     In  the  end  Sheriff 
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was  desired  to  go  his  ways  home  and  think  no  more  of  the 
affair.  This  anecdote  furnishes  the  only  instance,  we 
beheve,  in  which  historical  allusion  has  been  made  to 
Laurence  Sheriff,  the  founder  of  Rugby  School. 

The  grocer  seems  to  have  been  a  thrifty  man,  and 
prosperous  in  his  business.  His  mother  and  father  were 
natives  of  Rugby,  and  we  may  suppose  that  he  himself  was 
born  there,  although  no  positive  record  of  this,  we  believe, 
exists.  Dying  in  London  in  the  year  1567,  he  requested 
that  his  body  might  be  buried  in  the  parish  church  of 
Rugby  next  his  parents,  and  bequeathed  the  main  portion 
of  his  estate  to  two  trustees  to  found  a  school  there.  This 
school  was  to  be  ruled  by  an  "  honest,  discreet,  and  learned 
man,"  who  was  to  instruct  "  without  fee  or  reward,  directly 
or  indirectly,  such  of  the  boys  of  Rugby,  and  of  any  place 
lying  within  five  measured  miles  of  Rugby,  who  sought 
admission  to  it."  Certain  almshouses  were  to  be  built  side 
by  side  with  the  school ;  and  the  school,  its  masters,  and 
the  almshouses  were  to  be  severally  known  for  ever  as  the 
School,  Schoolmaster,  and  Almshouses  of  Laurence  Sheriff, 
Grocer. 

The  present  great  prosperity  of  Sheriff's  Foundation  may 
be  traced  to  two  sources.  By  will  Sheriff  devised  ^150  in 
money,  and  what  little  property  he  held  at  Rugby  and 
Brownsover  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  for  the  purpose 
(among  other  things)  of  building  "a  fayre  and  convenient 
schoolehouse "  at  the  former  village.  Shortly  after  exe- 
cuting this  will,  he  revoked  a  clause  in  it  giving  to  trustees 
a  sum  of  ;^ioo  in  money,  which  sum,  together  with  that 
already  bequeathed,  was  doubtless  intended  to  provide  a 
salary  for  the  master,  and  executed  a  codicil  substituting 
in  lieu  the  grant  of  one-third  of  twenty-four  acres  of  land 
belonging  to  him  in  Middlesex.     The  particular  situation 
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of  these  few  acres  has  since  made  them  immensely  valuable. 
The  eight  acres  of  land  were  situate  in  the  Conduit  Close 
of  Gray's  Inn  Fields,  which,  many  years  after  his  death, 
became  one  of  the  most  fashionable  parts  of  London.  A 
century  or  so  ago  the  houses  in  Lamb's  Conduit  Street  and 
Great  and  Little  Ormond  Streets,  standing  on  Sheriff's 
eight  acres  near  the  Foundling  Hospital,  were  inhabited 
by  that  section  of  London  society  which  has  now  its 
location  at  the  west  end  of  the  metropolis.  The  rents  in 
these  streets  were  high ;  and  long  afterward,  when  fashion- 
able London,  owing  to  the  enormous  extension  of  the 
business  quarters  of  the  City,  had  been  driven  two  or  three 
miles  farther  westward,  the  income  arising  from  Laurence 
Sheriff's  bequest  had  not  decreased  in  value.  While  the 
Rugby  and  Brownsover  property  barely  sufficed  to  provide 
a  site  for  the  school  and  almshouses  which  he  had  ordered 
to  be  built,  the  few  acres  of  land  in  Middlesex  which  he 
substituted  for  his  legacy  of  £ioo  produced,  in  course  of 
time,  a  very  large  return,  at  the  present  amounting  to 
nearly  ^6000  annually.  But  for  the  codicil  which  Sheriff 
unexpectedly  executed,  his  school  at  Rugby  might  never 
have  risen  above  the  rank  of  an  unobtrusive  village  charity. 
From  that  circumstance  it  became  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able schools  in  the  kingdom.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  its 
existence  it  was  at  the  point  of  being  closed,  owing  to 
misapplication  of  funds  by  one  of  the  trustees — the  survivor 
of  the  two  who  were  appointed  under  Sheriff's  will.  Other 
frauds  upon  the  trust  property  eventually  led  to  some 
inhabitants  of  Rugby  looking  into  the  matter ;  and  by- 
and-by  a  body  of  trustees  was  appointed  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  with  the  universal  consent  of  the  townspeople. 
These  trustees  were  principally  selected  from  among  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the  county,  and  Laurence  Sheriff's 
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school  began  to  prosper.  As  soon  as  it  became  known 
that  it  was  w&W  managed,  scholars  were  attracted  to  it, 
and  in  due  course  Rugby  School  was  resorted  to  by- 
boys  of  all  classes  of  Warwickshire  society.  The  sons  of 
the  powerful  and  the  rich,  and  the  sons  of  persons  of 
humbler  station  in  life,  alike  shared  in  the  advantages 
which  Sheriff's  school  oftered.  After  languishing  under 
the  embarrassment  of  a  scanty  revenue  for  the  best  part  of 
a  century,  due  to  the  peculations  of  a  trustee,  the  first  dawn 
of  its  present  splendour  began  to  appear.  From  the  year 
1777  the  history  of  Laurence  Sheriff's  school  has  been  the 
record  of  one  continuous  success,  unalloyed  with  even  the 
vestige  of  a  financial  trouble. 

The  other  source  of  Rugby's  prosperity,  and  one  which 
was  the  means  of  placing  it  permanently  in  the  front  rank 
of  English  educational  institutions,  was  the  fortunate 
selection,  in  1828,  of  Dr.  Arnold  as  Head  INIaster.  From 
that  date  began  a  new  era  in  public-school  education, 
which  not  only  affected  the  welfare  of  Laurence  Sheriff's 
school,  but,  more  or  less,  the  welfare  of  every  public  school 
in  the  kingdom.  Considerations  of  space  prevent  us  from 
entering  minutely  into  the  various  incidents  of  Dr.  Arnold's 
career  at  Rugby  ;  all  that  we  can  hope  here  to  do  is  to 
endeavour  to  point  out  the  more  important  changes  in 
school  management  which  he  inaugurated.  For  years  it  had 
been  the  custom,  and  vastly  too  much  the  custom,  at  our 
public  schools  for  the  Head  Master  to  stand  at  a  distance 
from  his  scholars,  to  act,  as  it  were,  the  part  of  an  austere 
potentate  towards  them.  He  only  cared  for  them  to 
approach  him  when  they  came  within  his  class  in  the 
school;  and  ordinarily  he  took  no  greater  interest  in  their 
progress  and  vv'elfare  than  that  implied  in  his  office  of  chief 
school   instructor.     He  was    simply   a   schoolmaster,    and 
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they  were  simply  scholars  :  it  was  his  duty  to  teach  and  to 
maintain  a  kind  of  discipline ;  theirs  to  learn  and  to  keep 
order.  The  less  the  general  body  of  boys  came  within  the 
ken  of  the  Head  Master  out  of  school,  so  much  the  better 
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for  the  boys,  so  much  the  pleasantcr  for  the  Head  Master. 
If  the  allotted  portions  of  Latin  and  Greek  were  fairly 
learnt  in  school  time,  matters  ^^'ent  well,  the  boys  went 
free ;  if  they  were  careless  and  indifferent  in  their  studies, 
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they  were  flogged,  and  so  paid  the  penalty.  Of  course,  at 
times  an  individual  interest  was  felt  in  some  promising 
boy,  and  he  was  taken  in  hand  for  the  future  honour  of 
the  school ;  but  such  instances  were  few  and  far  between. 
Election  of  Foundationers  to  the  University  generally 
went  as  a  matter  of  course,  quite  irrespective  of  classical  or 
other  qualifications,  and  so  long  as  they  could  pass  muster 
before  the  statutory  examiners  in  a  mere  farce  of  examina- 
tion, the  Head  Master's  conscience  was  satisfied.  As  a 
rule,  he  considered  that  his  chief  duties  were  to  teach  and 
to  flog,  and,  having  acquitted  himself  of  those  duties  with 
as  much  energy  as  he  could  command,  he  desired  to  be 
left  alone  Avith  the  boys  as  little  as  possible.  With  the 
Under  Masters  it  was  mostly  a  case  of  follow  their  leader. 
Ordinarily  they  took  no  interest  in  the  boys  out  of  school,  and 
considered  that  their  own  work  began  and  ended  with  the 
ringing  of  the  school-bell.  There  was  no  real  discipline 
existing  in  any  of  our  great  public  schools.  Bullying  of  the 
worst  possible  kind,  and  fagging,  and  open  rebellions,  and 
still  greater  faults,  were  ruining  their  morale  and  prestige, 
when  Arnold  received  his  appointment  as  Head  Master  of 
Rugby.  Then  began  a  revolution  in  the  whole  system 
of  public-school  education  in  England. 

Arnold's  first  object  after  entering  upon  ofiice  was  to 
get  together  at  Laurence  Sheriff's  school  a  society  of  intel- 
ligent, gentlemanly,  and  active  men,  who  would  serve,  not 
only  as  masters  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  but  as 
friends  and  advisers  of  the  boys.  He  made  it  a  sine  qua 
non  of  appointing  an  Under  Master,  that  he  should  engage 
on  his  part  to  teach  out  of  school  as  well  as  in  school ; 
classics  and  mathematics  in  the  one  case,  morality  in  the 
other.  If  the  Master  could  not,  or  would  not  enter 
heartily  into  the  interest,  honour,  and  general  respectability 
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of  the  society  which  he  had  joined,  he  must  resign  and 
make  way  for  another.  After  a  short  struggle,  Arnold 
succeeded  in  attracting  the  men  whom  he  desired  to  have 
around  him.  Having  done  this,  he  gave  them  a  joint 
interest  with  himself  in  the  school's  welfare,  by  placing 
under  their  charge  the  boys'  Boarding-houses,  which 
had  hitherto  been  under  the  management  of  irresponsible 
persons,  only  indirectly  (to  the  extent  of  their  pockets) 
concerned  in  the  school's  prosperity.  Each  Under  Master 
became  directly  responsible  to  the  Head  Master  for  the 
discipline  and  moral  tone  of  the  boys  he  controlled.  In 
addition  to  this,  each  House-master  was  appointed  a  private 
tutor.  He  privately  instructed  the  boys  belonging  to  his 
house,  and  his  own  class  in  open  school  as  well.  In  this 
way  the  education  w-as  greatly  improved,  and  each  master 
had  a  direct  personal  motive  in  doing  his  utmost  to  teach 
with  care  the  scholars  committed  to  his  charge.  A 
judicious  rivalry  was  at  once  created  among  the  masters 
and  among  the  boys.  It  soon  became  known  abroad 
whose  boarding-house  stood  at  the  top  of  the  school 
register  in  point  of  good  conduct  and  thoroughness  in 
school  work  ;  and  the  master  of  that  house  reaped  the 
benefit  in  pocket,  and  honour  as  well. 

Having  thus  settled  reforms  in  the  school  system, 
Dr.  Arnold  turned  his  attention  to  the  boys.  He  gave 
them  to  ■  understand  that  they  were  no  longer  to  be 
treated  as  wild  animals,  fit  only  to  be  suspected,  anathe- 
matized, and  flogged  ;  but  as  reasonable  beings  and  gentle- 
men. He  went  among  them,  studied  their  thoughts  and 
feelings,  sympathized  with  them  in  their  work,  watched 
them  in  their  games,  and  generally  interested  himself 
in  their  school  customs  and  traditions.  He  became,  in 
fact,  one   of  their  little   society,  and  made  the   boys   re- 
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spect  themselves  by  the  mere  force  ot  the  respect  he 
himself  showed  them.  If  a  man  told  Dr.  Arnold  that 
such  a  thing  was  so,  he  would  answer,  "  If  you  say  so, 
that  is  quite  enough  ;  of  course  I  believe  your  word  ; "  and, 
as  Dean  Stanley  tells  us,  there  grew  up  in  consequence  a 
general  feeling  at  Rugby  "that  it  was  a  shame  to  tell 
Arnold  a  lie ;  he  always  believes  one."  In  the  old  system 
of  school  punishments  he  at  once  made  a  great  alteration. 
The  boys  were  in  future  to  be  led,  not  driven.  Corporal 
punishment  was,  in  Dr.  Arnold's  view,  a  thing  to  be 
abhorred,  degrading  in  itself,  and  quite  unnecessary,  except 
as  a  severe  warning  to  the  refractory.  Hitherto  boys  had 
been  flogged  indiscriminately — the  weakling  and  the 
strong,  the  boy  grossly  and  notoriously  immoral,  and  the 
lad  guilty  of  a  venial  offence  only,  the  dunce  from  sheer 
incapacity  to  learn,  and  the  dullard  from  absolute  wilful- 
ness of  character.  Punishments  Dr.  Arnold  kept  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  background  ;  for  mere  school  offences  he 
rarely  had  recourse  to  them,  except  in  the  way  of  imposi- 
tions. He  once  got  out  of  patience  and  spoke  sharply  to 
a  pupil,  a  plodding  fellow,  with  little  of  the  acute  intellect 
about  him.  The  pupil  looked  up  in  Dr.  Arnold's  face  (we 
quote  from  Dr.  Stanley)  and  said,  "  Why  do  you  speak 
angrily,  sir }  Indeed  I  am  doing  the  best  I  can."  The 
Head  Master  of  Rugby  used  to  tell  this  story,  and- declare 
that  the  pupil's  look  and  speech  he  could  never  forget ;  he 
had  never  felt  so  much  ashamed  in  his  life.  As  might  be 
supposed,  a  man  who  could  feel  so  was  not  likely  to  punish 
hastily  himself,  or  to  suffer  others  to  do  so.  The  boys  of 
Laurence  Sheriff's  school  began  soon,  not,  as  heretofore,  to 
hate  and  fear  their  Head  Master,  but  to  hang  upon  his 
very  footsteps. 

Another   innovation    introduced    by  Arnold    into    the 
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management   of  Rugby  was    the    monitorial   system,  the 
ancient   prefect   system   of  Winchester    modernized.      He 
selected  the  oldest,  and  the  strongest,  and  the  cleverest  of 
the  boys,  in  other  words,  the  members  of  "  the  Sixth,"  to 
govern  the  rest  of  the  school  ;  and  so  for  ever,  as  far  as 
Rugby  was  concerned,  put  an  end  to  the  lawless  tyranny 
of  physical  strength.     He  named  these  boys  "  prsepostors," 
exacting   various   services   of  them,   and   awarding   them 
certain  privileges ;  and  to  them  he  looked  as  the  ordinary 
correctors  of  the  ordinary  evils  of  a  public  school.     Fag- 
ging he  retained,  but  in  a  modified  form.     It  was  made  the 
exclusive  right  of  "the  Sixth"  to  fag,  and  not  the  privilege 
by  might  of  every  big  boy  and  bully  in  the  school.     Lastly 
Dr.    Arnold    founded    the   chapel    and    its   services,   and 
preached  to   the  boys   those  well-known  sermons,  whose 
principal  purpose  was  to  make  Rugbeians  brave,  honest, 
true-hearted   Christian  gentlemen.       Such,  in   brief,  were 
some  of  the  reforms  worked  by  Dr.  Arnold  at  Rugby.     No 
Head  Master  ever  did  so  much  for  his  own  pupils,  or  for 
the  cause  of  English  education  generally,  as  Dr.  Arnold. 
Any  notice  of  Rugby  School  would  be  alike  incomplete, 
and  lacking  in  the  most  essential  and  interesting  chapter 
of  its  history,  that  omitted  to  give  prominence  to  his  ser- 
vices as  Head  Master,  and  to  recognize  the  immense  debt 
of  gratitude  which  Rugbeians  in  particular,  and  the  great 
schools  of  England  in  general,  owe  to  his  memory. 

There  are  few  historical  facts  of  interest  connected  with 
Laurence  Sheriff's  school,  and  none  sufficiently  so  to  be 
related  at  length.  Its  history  is  purely  modern,  and  may 
be  said  to  date  from  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Arnold.  The 
visitor  to  Rugby  will  naturally  consult  the  pages  of  "  Tom 
Brown,"  rather  than  any  more  ancient  volume,  to  learn  the 
more  interesting  matters  to  keep  in  memory  in  going  o\cr 
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the  school.  He  will  be  attracted  principally  to  the  School 
Close,  the  vantage-ground  of  that  hero's  most  interesting 
exploits,  and  to  the  Library  and  School  Chapel,  which  are 
especially  the  scenes  of  Dr.  Arnold's  labours.  The  School 
House,  Big  School,  and  the  Arnold  Library  will  furnish 
matter  for  reflection  ;  but  only  in  the  sense  of  being  asso- 
ciated with  the  period  of  Rugby's  history  which  we  have 
just  related. 
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II.— THE  SCHOOL  LIFE. 

By  M.  E.  Sadler,  i.ate  Head  of  the  School  House,  Rugby. 

Few  boys  enter  a  public  school  without  a  certain  degree 
of  nervousness,  lest  by  any  conspicuous  mistake  they  may 
at  the  outset  place  themselves  in  a  ridiculous  position,  and 
so  gain  a  notoriety  which  does  not  easily  leave  them.  This 
shyness,  though  in  general  an  indication  of  well-bred' 
reserve,  is  yet  not  Mdthout  its  disadvantages,  and  in  the 
case  of  Rugby,  may  be  easily  obviated  by  a  foreknowledge 
of  the  chief  customs  and  manners  of  the  school.  To  be- 
come a  Rugbeian,  then,  it  is  essential  that  an  entrance 
examination  should  be  passed,  the  standard  of  which 
necessarily  varies  with  the  numbers  of  the  school  and  of 
the  applicants  for  admission,  but  M'hich  is  never  so  high 
as  to  present  any  great  difficulty  to  a  well-trained  boy. 
Parents  naturally  desire  to  accompany  their  sons  to  the 
examination,  thinking  thus  to  encourage  them  and  tide 
them  over  the  first  day  or  two  in  a  strange  place.  Com- 
petent authorities  have,  however,  set  their  face  against  this 
custom,  being  of  opinion  that  clever  boys  are  often  seriously 
impeded  by  an  ovcr-anxicty  to  please  their  fathers  whom 
they  know  to  be  waiting  outside  for  the  result;  and  that 
duller  lads  are  frequently  made  to  lose  heart  by  the  too 
ready  sympathy  of  their  mothers,  to  whom  the  very  name 
of  examination   suggests    thoughts    as    dolorous    as    un- 
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practical.  A  boy  should  therefore  come  alone,  or  should 
be  left  alone  before  the  examination  begins.  As  to  dress, 
it  is  advisable  for  him  to  appear  in  a  coat  and  waistcoat, 
and  the  ordinary  tall  hat  of  polite  socie-ty,  as  school  rules 
forbid  light  suits,  and  minutely  classify  the  various  straw 
hats  which  Rugby  boys  may  wear.  There  is  no  point  on 
which  the  new  boy  is  so  susceptible  to  ridicule  as  costume  ; 
it  is  well  therefore  to  enter  into  details,  v/hich  in  another 
case  would  be  unnecessary.  The  standard  school  straw  hat 
is  speckled  black  and  white,  of  a  pattern  best  procured  in 
Rugby  itself ;  any  one  may  wear  a  black  riband  his  first 
term,  but  coloured  ribands  are  only  allowed  by  etiquette  to 
boys  of  three  terms  standing.  Scholars,  or  those  elected  to 
Foundation  scholarships,  u'ear  no  distinctive  dress  as  at 
Eton,  Winchester,  and  Westminster. 

The  examination  being  over,  there  is  posted  on  "  Big 
School  "  door  a  list  of  the  successful  candidates  and  the  forms 
in  which  they  are  placed.  Rugby  life  begins  next  day  in 
real  earnest.  The  bedrooms  are  astir  about  half-past  six  in 
all  weathers,  except  in  the  very  depth  of  winter  when  an 
extra  half-hour  is  allowed.  Morning  chapel  is  at  seven,  and 
"  first  lesson  "  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after.  This  is  always  a 
form  lesson,  and  is  prepared  the  night  before.  After  break- 
fast, which  is  served  at  a  quarter  past  eight,  work  begins 
again,  at  a  quarter  after  nine.  Before  the  morning  is  over, 
every  boy  will  have  to  prepare  for,  and  be  present  at,  two 
more  lessons  of  one  hour  each.  At  half-past  one  comes 
dinner  ;  and  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  there  is 
no  more  school  after  this  hour ;  but  on  Wednesday  and 
Friday,  and  two  Mondays  out  of  three  the  boys  have 
"fourth"  and  "fifth  lesson."  Every  third  Monday,  tra- 
ditionally called  "Middle  week,"  is  also  a  half  holiday  ;  but 
for  what  reason,  and  who  started  the  arrangement,  is  not 
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known.  On  winter  half-holidays  football  is  generally- 
played  after  three  o'clock  "  calling  over  "  ;  in  the  summer 
most  cricket  is  played  before  "C.  O."  at  five.  The  tea-hour 
is  six  on  whole  school-days,  and  five  on  half-holidays. 
Four  days  a  week  the  lower  boys  in  the  house  learn  their 
work  under  supervision  of  a  master,  from  half-past  seven 
until  nine — this  is  called  "  preparation."  All  the  other 
boys  work  in  their  studies,  and  in  the  passages  )-ou  hear 
the  hum  of  construing  and  disjointed  fragments  of  well- 
known  authors  translated  into  English  less  idiomatic  than 
literal,  the  monotony  being  broken  at  times  by  a  shout  of 
laughter  from  some  study  where  work  does  not  progress  as 
it  might  do.  By  nine  o'clock  most  lessons  are  finished, 
and  supper  consisting  of  bread  and  cheese  is  provided. 
At  half-past  nine  house-prayers  are  read ;  and,  after 
prayers,  bed,  most  lights  being  out  by  half-past  ten.  Such 
is  the  ordinary  daily  routine  upon  which  a  boy  enters  after 
admission  at  Rugby,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  one  in 
which  a  fairer  division  of  work  and  play  is  made. 

To  most  boys  the  possession  of  a  study  "  all  to  himself" 
will  be  a  novelty.  Let  no  one,  however,  expect  too  much, 
for  he  will  find  a  School  House  study,  a  little  den,  some  nine 
feet  long,  seven  broad,  and  eight  high,  with  a  small  iron- 
barred  window,  on  the  ledge  of  which  rests  a  flower- 
box  ;  the  furniture  consisting  of  a  tiny  sofa,  chair,  stool,  and 
table,  with  two  book-cases  one  on  cither  side  of  the  door, 
and  cupboards  beneath  them.  Most  of  the  studies  have  a 
dado  of  dark  oak  panelling,  some  three  feet  high,  the  rest 
of  the  wall  being  decorated  with  pictures,  brackets,  stuffed 
birds,  stags'  heads  and  other  ornaments,  the  more  the 
better.  Some  of  the  more  pretentious  can  boast  a  mirror, 
hired  in  the  town,  but  only  two  a  fireplace,  as  the  house  is 
warmed  by  hot  air.     Nailed  to  the  door  here  and  there  a 
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horseshoe  may  be  noticed,  the  rehc  of  some  former  occu- 
pants of  sporting  or  superstitious  disposition.  Though  in 
these  little  cabins  draughts  rush  in  from  every  point  of  the 
compass,  and  you  are  too  cold  with  the  window  open  and  too 
hot  with  it  shut,  there  are  worse  places  in  the  world  than 
a  "  School  House  "  study,  when  you  have  drawn  the  curtain 
and  lighted  the  candles.  There  are  sixty  studies  in  all  in 
the  house ;  the  first  forty  boys  having  single  studies,  the 
next  forty  sharing  the  remaining  twenty  between  them. 

The  first  week  of  a  boy's  life  at  Rugby  is,  of  course, 
devoted  more  to  sight-seeing  than  to  anything  else ;  the 
place  is  strange  and  must  be  explored,  its  customs  are 
manifold  and  should  be  understood.  Accordingly,  by  rule, 
a  new  boy  is  exempt  from  fagging  for  the  first  fortnight.  It 
is  possible,  indeed,  by  entering  into  the  Upper  School,  to 
avoid  fagging  altogether  ;  but  this  is  a  difificult  feat,  achieved 
only  by  about  five  fellows  in  the  course  of  a  year.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  fortnight,  however,  the  new  boy,  now  no 
longer  a  probationer,  is  admitted  into  the  full  fellowship 
and  duties  of  the  school.  In  the  "  School  House "  this 
initiation  is  attended  with  certain  ceremonies,  not  perhaps 
altogether  desirable,  which  may  be  as  well  described. 
After  prayers,  all  the  house  troop  upstairs  to  one  of  the 
big  bedrooms,  those  who  have  been  in  the  house  two  years 
entering  the  room,  while  the  others  stand  in  a  crowd  at  the 
door.  The  new  boys  are  then  called  upon,  in  school  order, 
to  sing  to  this  very  critical  and  outspoken  audience.  The 
victims  stand  'on  one  of  the  old  wooden  bedsteads,  flanked 
by  two  small  boys,  each  holding  one  of  those  tin  sconses 
called  at  Rugby,  "  Parishes."  If  the  lad  select  a  popular 
tune  with  a  taking  chorus,  and  sing  it  with  any  semblance 
of  melody  he  gets  tremendously  applauded  ;  but  if,  from 
nervousness  or  want  of  musical  ability,  he   should  break 
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down  or  only  mumble  through  his  song,  the  proper  chorus 
is  ignored,  and  "  Rule  Britannia  "  substituted  with  intense 
vehemence  by  the  bystanders.  Stories  are  told  to  this  day 
of  the  fearful  tortures  with  which  failures  used  in  older 
times  to  be  visited  ;  but  these  now  exist  only  in  tradition. 
Much  may  be  said  against  this  "singing"  custom,  and 
many  reformers  have  at  first  sight  felt  it  their  duty  to 
attack  it  ;  but  in  practice  we  have  found  it  not  inde- 
fensible. The  ceremony  in  itself  is  quite  orderly,  and  the 
presence  of  the  praepostors  in  a  body  is  a  bar  to  bullying. 
Its  advantages  lie  in  the  moral  courage  acquired  in  singing 
the  song,  and  in  the  ready  fellowship  awarded  the  new  boys 
by  other  members  of  the  house  after  this  formal  introduc- 
tion. Of  course,  to  many  thick-skinned  boys,  the  ordeal 
will  not  appear  in  the  least  degree  formidable  ;  the  sensi- 
tive, to  whom  it  is  more  trying,  will  be  better  able  to  ap- 
preciate the  established  position  in  the  School  House  to 
which  a  good  song  w^ell  sung  entitles  them. 

Fagging,  to  which  young  Rugbeians  are  now  introduced, 
is  at  first  an  amusement.  According  to  School  House  tra- 
dition, it  always  begins  in  the  same  way.  The  Sixth, 
with  the  exception  of  two  told  off  to  keep  order  in 
"  Hall,"  have  breakfast  and  tea  in  a  sort  of  common-room 
of  their  own  at  the  top  of  the  house,  used  also  as  a 
library,  and  called,  oddly  enough,  "  Fifth  Form  room," 
although  the  Fifth  are  only  allowed  to  enter  it  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  in  the  evening,  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
day  it  is  sacred  to  the  Sixth.  When  that  august  body  want 
anything  at  meals — plates,  knives,  salt,  or  the  like — one  of 
their  number  goes  on  to  the  landing,  and,  leaning  over  the 
banisters,  shouts  out  in  a  strident  tone  only  to  be  acquired 
after  considerable  practice,  "  Fa-a-a-g  !  "  In  answer  to  this 
"  call,"  from  all  parts  of  the  house,  like  rabbits  from  their 
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burrows,  rush  the  fags,  and  as  the  last  boy  gets  the  work, 
they  rush  along  as  fast  as  they  can.     The  School  House  is 
in  an  old  rambling  place,  with  long  dark  passages  and  many 
sharp  corners,  but  a  clever  fag  manages  to  answer  a  call 
with  a  swiftness  and  security  truly  wonderful.     On  the  first 
night  of  the  new  boy's  fagging,  this  calling  "  fag  "  becomes 
quite  a  ceremony.    At  tea  time,  the  new  boys  listen  eagerly 
for  their  first  call.    Presently  it  is  heard.   "  Fa-a-a-g!  "  shouts 
everybody  else  in  Hall,  taking  up  the  call — an  unnecessary 
reminder,  for  almost  before  the  first  "call "  is  over,  the  new 
boys  have  started  wildly  up,  and  dropping  bread  and  butter, 
spilling  tea,  and  jostling  one  another  in  blind  excitement, 
are  rushing  upstairs.     Before  one  grows  accustomed  to  the 
exercise  it  is  no  easy  task  to  rush  at  full  speed  up  three 
flights  of  twisting,  dark,  and  slippery  stairs.     The  leading 
fag  almost  always  falls,  and  the  others  on  the  top  of  him  ; 
then  ensues  a  free  fight  who  shall  get  up  first.     At  length 
the   fags   reach   the   top,  breathless   and    dishevelled   and 
excited.     This  state  of  things  is  looked  for  by  the  "  Sixth  " 
fellows,  who,  however,  always  sternly  rebuke  the  fags  for 
making  such  a  row,  and  finally  send  them  away  crestfallen 
and    silent.      Such    is    the    new    boy's    introduction    to 
fagging  ;  how  much  of  it  he  has  to  do  depends  very  much 
on  his  house  and  on  Jiis  masters.     By  law,  indeed,  Sixth 
fellows  may  compel  fags  to  do  anything  for  them,  and  at 
any  time,  except   the   work    of  fielding   at   cricket  ;    but 
custom  has  narrowed,  and  is  ever  narrowing  the  exercise  of 
this  law.     As  a  general  rule,   at  the  appointed  times  of 
breakfast,  tea,  and  supper,  fagging  is  still  a  burden  ;  but 
during  the  rest  of  the  day  a  fag  is  practically  free.     He 
may,  it  is  true,  have  now  and  again  to  take  a  message,  or 
to  get  some  socks  after  football,  but  the  bulk  of  his  work 
comes  at  the  above  defined  hours. 
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Some  of  the  Sixth  are  more  exacting  than  others,  but 
martinets  are  growing  rarer  every  year.  In  the  School 
House,  during  the  spring  and  winter  terms,  a  fag  has  to 
toast  for  the  Sixth  every  night  at  tea  time,  one  piece  being 
the  regular  portion,  and  woe  to  him  if  he  be  detected  in 
scraping  it.  Generally  the  Sixth  are  very  sharp  about  their 
toast ;  but,  not  so  very  long  ago,  a  very  "  leary  "  fag  toasted 
his  piece  over  the  gas  on  a  blacking  knife,  and  so  success- 
fully that,  when  he  brought  it  up  to  the  Fifth  Form  room, 
he  was  actually  complimented  on  his  toasting.  But  this 
feat  demanded  great  dexterity,  and  to  imitate  it  might 
prove  disastrous.  In  some  houses  the  fags  have  to  light 
the  Sixth  fellows'  fires  ;  in  all  they  are  responsible  for  the 
cleanliness  of  their  masters'  studies.  Each  praepostor  has 
two  special  fags  told  off  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning 
his  study ;  and  in  return,  he  generally  looks  after  them  in 
some  way  or  other,  helping  them  in  their  school  work  when 
they  are  in  difficulties,  and  leaving  them  a  picture  as  a 
legacy  and  memorial  of  their  connection.  But  all  Sixth 
fellows  are  not  so  conscientious,  nor  are  all  study  fags,  and 
many  of  the  latter  scamp  their  work  disgracefully.  Of 
course  every  Rugby  boy  will  remember  how  in  "  Tom 
Brown  "  the  praepostor  puts  scraps  of  paper  underneath  his 
table-cloth,  to  see  whether  his  fag  would  clear  them  away 
or  leave  them  undiscovered  ;  and,  accordingly,  even  to  this 
day,  an  unscrupulous  fag  will  first  look  under  the  table- 
cloth, and  then  throw  down  a  few  hypocritical  tea-leaves 
outside  his  master's  door,  and  afterwards  depart. 

A  School  House  study  does  not  provide  sanctuary  or 
asylum  from  the  demands  of  the  Sixth.  Even  there  a  fag 
must  heed  the  loud  voice  of  the  Sixth  fellow  shouting  for 
him,  and  must  leave  letters,  lessons,  or  cookery,  to  answer 
the  call.     So  small  arc  some  of  the  studies,  that  to  get  out 
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of  them  quickly  is  a  difficult,  indeed  almost  impossible, 
task  ;  and  oftentimes  a  boy,  in  his  frantic  haste  to  get  free, 
will  drag  the  cloth  off  his  table,  and  so  bring  books, 
candles,  and  spirit-lamp  in  disastrous  confusion  to  the  floor. 

At  Rugby  a  boy  gets  most  fagging  in  his  first  term, 
because  he  has  then  to  run  at  the  very  first  call  of  "  Fag  !  " 
In  his  second  term  he  answers  the  second  call,  in  his  third 
only  the  third,  and  so  forth  ;  so  that,  if  at  the  end  of  two 
years  he  is  still  a  fag,  he  is  practically  exempt  from 
fagging.  None  of  a  fag's  duties  are  debasing,  and  none 
arduous.  Their  very  multiplicity  warns  a  boy  what  un- 
necessary trouble  he  may  give  his  own  servants  by-and-by 
by  exacting  too  frequent  attention  ;  and,  above  all,  most 
fags  learn  that  it  is  pleasanter  to  serve  a  master  who  says 
"  Thank  you,"  than  a  master  who  does  not. 

Beyond  all  question  the  Rugby  game  is  football.  In  the 
Christmas  term,  of  course,  it  is  paramount ;  and  a  Rugby 
boy  looks  forward  to  it  in  the  summer,  and  regrets  it  in  the 
spring.  He  honours  good  football  players,  and  despises 
bad.  He  will  talk  football  "  shop  "  in  season  and  out  of 
season  ;  and  often  cares  more  about  "  Cock-house  "  than  for 
all  the  rest  of  his  work  and  play  put  together.  There  are 
some  Rugbeians  who  regret  this  hereditary  mania  for 
football,  and  think  that  it  cramps  the  mind  and  narrows 
the  sympathies ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  all  who  have 
witnessed  the  sight  will  agree  that  a  football  match  at 
Rugby  is  a  very  pretty  sight.  After  "  calling  over,"  on 
a  foreign  match  day,  the  whole  school  troops  out  into 
the  Close,  and  takes  up  its  position  round  the  touch  line 
of  "  Old  Big  Side,"  that  famous  spot  where  have  been 
done  all  the  great  deeds  which  a  Rugby  boy  never 
wearies  to  hear  spoken  of,  and  which  it  is  his  greatest 
pride  to  tell.     Under    the  lofty  elm-trees,  now  shedding 
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their  autumn  leaves  in  a  rich  shower  of  variegated  hue,  and 
standing  out  in  clear  outline  against  the  pale  sunset  of  a 
November  day,  stand  the  sombre  lines  of  boys,  relieved 
here  and  there  with  the  bright  colour  of  the  house  "  caps." 
In  the  midst,  striving  to  win  distinction  for  the  school  and 
for  themselves,  are  the  players,  their  white  flannels  soiled 
by  mud,  showing  how  desperate  grows  the  scrimmage. 
Now  the  line  of  spectators,  cheering  some  clever  run,  will 
press  forward ;  now  it  will  waver,  as  the  preepostors  beat  it 
backward  with  their  canes  ;  and  now,  again,  it  bursts  out 
into  a  frenzy  of  excitement  as,  after  a  long  struggle,  the 
enemy  begin  to  lose  ground.  And  when  at  the  end  of  the 
game  the  great  assemblage  breaks  up  into  groups  of  twos 
and  threes,  one  may  see  how  eagerly  each  brilliant  piece 
of  play  is  being  discussed,  and  can  imagine  how  distinctly 
the  match  will  be  remembered  by  each  small  boy,  to  whom 
"to  be  in  the  school  fifteen  "  seems  an  honour  wliich  can 
hardly  be  excelled,  and  which  to  him,  as  yet,  seems  quite 
unattainable. 

The  old  Rugby  game  of  twenty  a  side  is  much  slower 
than  that  played  \vith  fifteen,  but  the  former  is  preferable 
for  school  purposes  in  that  it  keeps  more  boys  employed  ; 
from  there  being  only  a  limited  number  of  "grounds" 
available,  it  is  important  that  as  many  as  possible  should 
play  in  each  game.  With  the  exception,  therefore,  of  foreign 
matches  when  Rugby  is  bound  in  courtesy  to  adapt  herself 
to  the  usages  of  her  enemies,  all  football  is  pla}'cd  there  by 
twenties.  As  football  is  compulsory  on  all  members  of  the 
school  not  exempt  by  medical  certificate,  the  first  joy  in 
a  boy's  life  is  to  be  in  his  "  house  twenty  "  ;  the  first  honour 
he  gets  is  to  be  allowed  "  to  wear  his  flannels."  The  origin 
of  this  expression  is  as  follows.  Previous  to  1876,  the 
regular  football  dress  was  a  pair  of  white  linen  "  ducks," 
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and  to  be  "  given  your  flannels  "  was  held  to  be  a  material 
and  comforting  advantage.  Nowadays,  health-considera- 
tions compel  all  boys  to  wear  flannels,  but  the  old  term  still 
survives.  By-and-by  a  boy  earns  his  "  cap,"  a  velvet  skull- 
cap with  a  gold  or  silver  tassel,  at  first  very  gorgeous,  but 
acquiring  value  with  shabbiness.  A  "  cap  "  at  Rugby  is  a 
very  powerful  stimulant  for  good  ;  for,  while  it  confers  on 
its  possessor  an  enviable  independence  and  puts  him  beyond 
the  pale  of  all  menial  duties,  it  imposes  on  him  as  well  a 
certain  obligation  to  live  decently  before  his  fellows,  and  to 
observe  all  the  punctilios  of  "  good  form."  Probably  the 
reason  of  this  is,  that  a  boy  to  get  his  "  cap  "  must  have 
sufficient  strength  to  enforce  his  own  way,  and  so  the  cap 
comes  to  be  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  unexerted  power,  and 
is  respected  accordingly.  Rugby  "  caps  "  (once  sarcastically 
styled,  "  Nature's  noblemen  ")  form  one  half  of  the  school 
aristocracy :  the  praepostors  the  other.  If  the  two  aristo- 
cracies work  together  in  a  house,  that  house  is  well- 
managed  and  happy  ;  if  on  the  other  hand  they  thwart 
and  oppose  each  other,  the  house  is  miserable.  But  to 
bring  together  and  maintain  the  concert  of  two  aristocracies 
chosen  for  such  different  qualifications  needs  no  little  tact 
and  judgment.  The  members  of  both  aristocracies,  it  may 
be  remarked,  can  practically  "  fag  "  boys  :  the  Sixth,  by  the 
well-known  law  of  the  school ;  the  "  caps,"  by  virtue  of  their 
prowess.  A  master,  perhaps,  would  not  recognize  this  latter 
right,  but  still  it  exists  in  the  tradition  of  the  school. 
The  "  caps "  are,  however,  wise  in  their  generation,  and 
abstain  from  any  conspicuous  parade  of  power ;  while  the 
Sixth  have  been  known,  by  a  too  liberal  enforcement  of 
their  strict  rights,  to  excite  a  harassing  opposition,  only 
to  be  overcome  by  a  more  judicious  use  of  the  pre- 
rogative. 
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Rugby  athletes  pride  themselves  on  their  "runs  "  almost 
as  much  as  on  their  football.  The  surrounding  country 
within  a  radius  of  some  six  miles,  is  mapped  out  into 
some  dozen  "runs,"  each  beginning  and  terminating  at 
Rugby ;  and  once  a  year  on  an  average  every  run  is  gone 
over  by  "  Big  Side  "  or  by  a  house.  The  "  bags  "  in  which 
the  hares  carry  their  almost  unnecessary  paper,  are  the 
symbols  of  authority,  and  are  handed  down  by  the  holder 
on  leaving  to  a  successor  of  his  own  choice,  the  best  runner 
generally  being  chosen.  Each  house  has  a  holder  of  its 
bags  to  manage  its  house  runs ;  but  the  greatest  honour 
is  to  hold  the  school  bags,  and  to  manage  "  Big  Side  "  ;  the 
main  difference  between  house  runs  and  Big  Side  runs  being 
that  in  the  former  the  small  boys  are  waited  for  and  helped 
along  by  the  bigger  runners,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  every 
man  for  himself  At  Rugby  only  those  who  have  been 
in  the  school  five  terms,  and  are  also  members  of  Upper 
School,  are  exempt  from  house  runs ;  all  others,  unless 
forbidden  by  a  doctor,  must  run. 

It  is  calling-over  time,  or  "  C.  O."  as  Rugbeians  always 
term  it ;  every  one  is  trooping  into  Big  School  to  answer 
to  his  name.  Down  the  long  room  the  praepostors  of  the 
week  walk  keeping  order  with  their  canes  ;  near  to  the  door 
stands  the  Master ;  and  in  turn,  form  after  form  presses  up 
to  answer  and  be  off.  It  is  a  wet  day.  A  scrap  of  paper, 
fixed  to  the  wall,  and  signed  by  the  head  of  the  school 
and  the  head  of  the  eleven,  forbids  football  in  the  Close  ; 
accordingly,  the  holder  of  the  Big  Side  bags  has  announced 
a  "  Big  Side  run."  The  best  long-distance  runners  in  each 
house,  chosen  by  a  tacit  understanding,  assemble  at  the 
start,  and  without  delay  the  hares  are  despatched.  Off  they 
run,  making  the  best  of  their  ten-minutes  law.  Soon  the 
timekeeper  shouts  out,  "  One  minute   more,"  and  all  the 
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runners  strip  off  their  coats  and  make  ready.  "  Time  up — 
go  !  "  is  the  next  command,  and  at  one  bound  off  rushes  the 
whole  field.  Speedily  some  old  runner  takes  the  lead,  and 
before  half  a  mile  has  been  done  a  long  straggling  line  of 
white  can  be  discerned  across  the  landscape.  Whether  the  run 
be  the  short  and  swift  Bilton,  the  ever-flooded  Willoughby 
and  Wolscote,  or  the  interminable  "  Crick,"  the  time  of 
every  runner  will  by-and-by  be  taken  and  compared  with 
the  times  recorded  in  the  last  twenty  years.  So  in  a 
"  Rugby  Big  Side  "  a  boy  is  competing,  not  only  with  the 
runners  of  one  particular  afternoon,  but  with  those  of  the 
past  and  those  who  may  come  in  the  future  ;  and  welcome 
indeed  it  is,  towards  the  end  of  a  long  run,  when  the  air 
is  frosty  and  the  chill  evening  is  closing  in,  to  see  ahead 
the  black  line  of  spectators  round  the  finish,  and  to  know 
that  the  field  is  away  behind  you.  When  at  length  you 
sit  down  to  tea  after  your  exertions  there  comes  a  glow 
of  satisfaction  from  difficulties  surmounted  which  amply 
repays  the  toil. 

Nowadays  there  seems  to  be  rather  a  prejudice  against 
long-distance  running ;  but  it  would  be  hard  to  devise  an 
exercise  at  once  so  exhilarating  and  profitable.  Many 
Rugby  boys  would  never  know  the  beauties  of  Warwick- 
shire sceneiy  were  it  not  for  those  runs  ;  and  few  can  learn 
in  any  shorter  or  better  way  the  lessons  of  endurance  and 
pluck  which  they  teach.  "  The  secret  of  long-distance 
running,"  said  a  famous  runner,  "  is  to  clench  your  teeth 
and  never  give  in."  Many  a  Rugby  boy  will  be  able  to 
corroborate  this. 

Another  feature  of  Rugby  athletics  is  the  school  steeple- 
chase which  is  run  down  the  Clifton  brook  on  a  mile-and- 
a-half  course,  marked  out  afresh  year  by  year  by  the 
stewards,  with  the  deliberate  purpose  that  no  runner  may 
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come  to  the  end  unwetted.  The  flags  cross  and  recross 
the  brook  some  forty  times  in  its  deepest  places,  and  not 
unfrcquently  mark  out  hedge  jumps.  As  the  steeplechase 
comes  off  in  March,  the  runners  are  completely  numbed 
before  the  race  is  over,  their  legs  cruelly  scratched  by  the 
thorns,  and  their  clothes  soaked  through  and  through. 
Some  maintain  that  a  steeplechase  should  be  a  straight- 
forward race  across  country  with  every  advantage  given  to 
a  good  jumper  ;  at  Rugby  a  steeplechase  is  merely  a  severe 
test  of  staying  power  and  endurance. 

So  far  as  mere  enjoyment  goes,  the  summer  term  is 
the  happiest  at  Rugby.  Cricket  not  being  compulsory, 
boys  are  more  their  own  masters  than  at  any  other 
time ;  and  the  stern  discipline  of  the  Christmas  and  Spring 
terms  makes  them  appreciate  independence  the  more 
keenly.  If  a  boy  does  not  play  cricket,  he  may  join 
the  "  Natural  History  Society,"  a  flourishing  and  many- 
sided  institution,  and  either  seek  flowers  with  the  "  botani- 
cal "  section,  or  butterflies  with  the  "  entomological,"  or 
churches  with  the  "archaeological,"  or  fossils  with  the 
"  geological "  ;  or,  if  he  likes  to  get  away  from  Rugby  into 
the  very  lovely  country  around,  he  may  go  long  walks — a 
favourite  safety-valve  for  Rugby  energy — or  bestride  a 
bicycle.  "Calling  over"  is  the  only  limit  to  his  amuse- 
ments. He  may  go  wherever  he  likes,  except  to  the  railway 
station  ;  but  he  must  be  back  by  five.  Leave  of  absence 
is,  however,  not  hard  to  obtain,  and  masters  take  a  pleasure 
in  organizing  excursions.  Then,  in  hot  weather,  a  pleasant 
resort  is  the  splendid  swimming-bath  in  the  Close.  If  a 
boy  prefer  a  swim  in  the  open  air,  he  may  find  deep  pools 
in  the  lazy  Avon  flowing,  as  in  Shakespeare's  time,  "twixt 
peonied  and  lilied  brims,"  down  by  Church  Lawford  in  the 
meadows,  or  at  "Aganippe,"  where  the  river  curves  below 
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a  wooded  bank,  than  which  no  more  perfect  place  for  a  dip 
is  to  be  found,  were  it  not  that  the  farmers  sometimes 
lie  in  wait  for  bathers  and  disturb  their  sport. 

At  Rugby,  there  is  nothing  so  bad  for  boys  as  "loafing," 
and  the  various  means  devised  to  arrest  the  loafer  form  a 
special  feature  of  the  school  life.  The  fine  Reading-room 
and  Library  called  after  Bishop  Temple  ;  the  Museum, 
bearing  the  name  of  Dr.  Arnold  ;  the  Gymnasium,  fitted 
with  every  contrivance  for  developing  muscle ;  the  many 
fives-courts  ;  the  Workshops,  where  are  already  lathes  and 
all  manner  of  tools  for  intending  emigrants,  and  where 
soon  will  be  a  steam-engine ;  the  Debating  Society ;  the 
Rifle  Corps,  with  its  yearly  camp  in  Stoneleigh  Deer  Park  ; 
and  last,  but  most  important  of  all,  the  Art  Museum,  a 
splendid  room  full  of  engravings  and  other  works  of  art 
(already  purging  Rugby  of  much  of  its  Philistinism) — all 
these  attract  numbers  of  boys,  wdio  would  otherwise  be  list- 
less and  unenergetic.  Every  loafer  must  show  a  "  turn  " 
for  something,  and  how  to  discover  that  "  turn  "  and  best 
develop  it  for  the  boy's  own  profit  is  one  of  the  chief  pro- 
blems of  a  great  school.  Rugby  claims  to  be  solving  the 
problem,  and  certainly  the  results  are  not  unnoteworthy. 

We  have  thus  sketched  the  main  features  of  Rugby  life. 
There  yet  remains  much  to  be  told.  We  might,  for  in- 
stance, have  described  the  "  concerts,"  held  twice  a  year, 
^^'hen  the  boys,  packed  in  a  sort  of  cage-gallery  at  one  end 
of  Big  School,  shout  the  "  Floreat,"  and  listen  eagerly  for 
the  jokes  of  the  "Vive  la"  ;  the  June  "Speeches,"  when 
the  prizemen  recite  their  compositions,  and  the  "  Sixth " 
act  scenes  from  Greek  and  Latin  plays,  little  understood, 
but  much  applauded  by  the  audience  ;  the  athletic  sports 
in  March,  when  for  two  days  the  school  shouts  itself  hoarse 
with  cheering  the  competitors  ;  the  great  football  matches 
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of  autumn,  when  "  the  Sixth  '"  play  "  the  School,"  or  "  the  Old 
Rugs  "  "  the  Present,"  or  the  two  "  Cock-houses  "  "  the  Rest"  ; 
— all  these  festive  occasions  might  have  been  dwelt  upon 
at  length,  but  that  we  are  warned  to  stop.  Perchance  some 
of  the  younger  readers  of  this  book  may  by-and-by  experi- 
ence these  pleasures  for  themselves.  In  that  c^■cnt  wc 
can  wish  them  no  better  fortune — whether  their  names 
be  handed  down  to  posterity  on  the  "  exhibition  board,"  or 
in  the  lists  of  the  cricket  pavilion — than  that  they  shall 
be  able  to  say  their  work  has  been  well  done,  their  duties 
honourably  discharged,  and  that  Rugby  is  the  better  and 
not  the  worse  for  their  existence. 
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I.— ITS  HISTORY. 

Fp:w  places  on  the  borders  of  London  have  undergone  so 
little  change  with  the  lapse  of  years  as  the  pretty  village  of 
Harrow.  It  still  retains  all  those  picturesque  surroundings, 
and  even  much  of  that  pastoral  beauty  which  belonged  to 
it,  in  the  days  when  the  church  of  St.  Mary-upon-thc-Hill 
was  but  a  century  or  so  old,  and  a  few  villagers  had  col- 
lected and  opened  a  few  shops,  and  so  drawn  the  lines 
of,  what  in  the  future  was  to  be,  the  town's  main  street. 
At  that  early  date  only  some  half  a  dozen  homesteads 
dotted  the  extensive  landscape  below  the  Hill,  and  these 
were  the  residences  of  persons  of  note  in  the  county.  The 
manor-house  was  the  principal  dwelling ;  and  next  it  in 
importance  were  the  two  village  hostelries,  both,  curiously 
enough,  bearing  the  sign  of  the  "  King's  Head,"  doubtless 
out  of  compliment  to  King  Henry,  master  of  Wolsey,  who 
in  the  daj-s  of  his  priesthood  was  parish  rector.  The 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  village  and  its  neighbourhood 
were  farmers,  well-to-do,  thrifty  yeomen  ;  and  not  the  least 
thrifty  and  successful  among  them  was  one  John  Lyon, 
who  lived  in  the  hamlet  of  Preston.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  man  of  considerable  natural  ability,  very  charitable 
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ill  his  disposition,  standing  well  with  the  neighbouring 
farmers  and  villagers,  and  taking  great  interest  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  parish  to  which  he  belonged.  This  John 
Lyon  was  the  founder  of  Harrow  School.  Of  his  personal 
history  little  is  known.  He  was  born  in  Harrow,  resided 
within  its  confines  during  the  whole  of  his  well-spent  life, 
and,  dying  there,  was  buried  in  the  church  that  overlooks 
the  school  which  was  created  through  his  generosity.  We 
may  well  believe  that  living  as  he  did  in  the  times  just 
about  the  Reformation  period,  when  the  school  system 
of  England  was  undergoing  a  radical  change,  he  himself 
had  not  the  advantage  of  a  liberal  education.  He  deter- 
mined, however,  that  those  who  came  after  him,  the  sons  of 
the  villagers  and  farmers,  his  friends  and  neighbours,  should 
reap  a  benefit  which  the  unsettled  nature  of  the  times  had 
denied  him.  He  therefore  set  about  establishing  a  free 
grammar  school  in  Harrow.  For  many  years  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  appropriating  from  his  income  twenty  marks 
annually,  for  the  instruction  of  the  poorer  children  of  the 
village  ;  and  this  custom  he  designed  to  perpetuate  in  more 
substantial  fashion,  by  providing  a  school  where  the  poor, 
and  the  rich  (if  they  cared),  might  have  their  sons  educat-ed 
together. 

In  the  year  1571,  having  previously  made  all  necessary 
pecuniary  provision  for  the  building  of  the  school  and  its 
endowment,  he  petitioned  Queen  Elizabeth  to  grant  him  a 
charter  recognizing  the  foundation,  and  approving  certain 
statutes  drafted  for  its  regulation.  The  Queen  granted 
Lyon's  prayer,  and  the  charter  which  she  gave  in  answer 
to  it  is  the  title-deed  of  the  now  famous  Harrow  School. 
The  beginnings  of  that  school  were  modest  in  the  extreme, 
altogether  in  keeping  with  the  primitive  character  of  the 
little  village   and  its  surroundings.     All  that  John   Lyon 
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took  in  hand  after  receiving  his  charter  was  the  building  of 
"  well  meete  and  convenient  roomes  "  for  schoolmaster  and 
usher,  and  a  large  and  convenient  school-house  with  rooms 
above  for  the  scholars.  The  process  of  building  these 
rooms  appears,  for  some  reason  or  other,  to  have  been  tardy 
in  the  extreme.  It  was  not  until  just  forty  years  after 
Elizabeth  had  granted  a  charter  that,  what  is  now  known 
as,  "  Fourth  Form  Room,"  and  the  rest  of  the  western 
wing  of  the  original  school  building,  were  erected,  and  that 
Harrow  School  began  its  work  as  a  visible  and  accom- 
plished fact.  In  the  intervening  period  the  scholars  were 
doubtless  taught  in  the  room  provided  for  those  poorer 
children  for  whose  instruction  John  Lyon  had  formerly  ap- 
propriated the  twenty  marks  annually.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
it  was  not  until  161 1  that  Harrow  School  was  opened  for 
the  reception  under  one  roof  of  master,  usher,  and  scholars. 
Lyon  seems  to  have  fashioned,  and  even  completed,  his 
scheme  piece  by  piece,  so  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  trace 
any  direct  connection  between  its  initiatory  development 
and  final  consummation.  The  school  statutes,  for  instance, 
were  in  existence  long  before  the  school  itself  was  built  ; 
and  it  seems  as  if  the  later  and  larger  grammar  school 
were  but  a  continuation  of  the  earlier  and  lesser  village 
class.  There  is  no  positive  evidence  of  this  ;  but  it  is  inter- 
esting, nevertheless,  to  note  the  probability  of  one  school 
having  grown  out  of  the  other,  as  John  Lyon  found  the 
means  at  his  disposal  increasing.  The  scheme  was  de- 
veloped, and  the  simple  village  school  became  the  free 
grammar  school,  established,  as  the  charter  relates,  "for 
the  perpetual  education,  teaching  and  instruction  of  chil- 
dren and  youth  of  the  parish  of  Harrow-upon-the-Hill." 
"  Keepers  and  governors  "  were  appointed  over  the  posses- 
sions and  goods  of  the  school ;  and  as  an  incentive  to  study 
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Lyon  provided  funds  for  founding  four  scholarships,  "two 
Avithin  the  University  of  Oxford  and  two  within  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,"  for  the  benefit  of  his  scholars.  The 
Preston  yeoman's  school  now  took  rank  among  those  other 
foundation  schools  which  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries 
in  the  one  case,  and  a  king's  bounty  and  a  bishop's  charity 
in  the  other,  had  served  to  create.  We  shall  presently  see 
how  it  became  one  of  the  nine  great  schools  of  England. 

Among  the  rules  which  John  Lyon  drew  up,  with  sin- 
gular precision  and  definiteness,  for  the  government  of  his 
new  school  an  article  was  inserted  which  had  the  most 
important  bearing  on  the  school's  after  progress.  In  making 
provision  for  the  payment  of  the  master,  all  that  Lyon  was 
able  to  set  aside  was  a  sum  sufficient  to  produce  an  anuual 
salary  of  £26  \'^s.  4^.,  with  an  allowance  of  £1  6s.  8d.  for 
coals.  Thinking,  perhaps,  that  it  might  by-and-by  be  an 
injustice  to  the  master,  to  make  no  provision  for  increasing 
the  payment  for  his  services,  Lyon  drew  up  a  clause  which 
gave  him  the  opportunity  of  remedying  this  deficiency. 
This  clause,  quaint  enough  in  its  wording,  reads  as  follows  : 
"  The  schoolmaster  may  receive,  over  and  above  the  youth 
of  the  inhabitants  within  this  parish,  so  many  Foreigners, 
as  the  whole  number  may  be  well  taught,  and  applied,  and 
the  place  can  conveniently  contain,  by  the  judgment  and 
discretion  of  the  Governors.  And  of  these  Foreigners  he 
may  take  such  stipends  and  wages  as  he  can  get,  except 
they  [those  who]  be  of  the  kindred  of  John  Lyon  the 
founder."  Herein  John  Lyon  displayed  a  good  deal  of 
wisdom.  It  so  happens  that  the  introduction  of  this 
article  into  the  statutes  of  Harrow  School  has  been  the 
means  of  raising  it  from  the  level  of  a  mere  village  school 
to  the  rank  of  the  most  distinguished  rival  of  the  royal 
college  of  Eton.     The  "  Foundationers  "  of  Harrow  School 
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number  not  more  than  fifty,  the  "  F'oreigners  "  more  than 
four  hundred   and   fifty.      And  it  may  be  interesting   to 
mention  that   the  salary  to    the  Master  of  John   Lyon's 
school  has  increased,  by  reason  of  the  great  influx  of  these 
"  Foreigners,"  from  the  insignificant  amount  above  given  to 
the  total  of  some  thousands  of  pounds  annually.     More- 
over, the  scholars  who  have  heretofore  brought  the  greatest 
honour  to  the  school,  and  in  this  sense  materially  added 
to  its  reputation,  have  been  the  "  Foreigners."     It  has  been 
from  their  ranks  that  Harrow  has  sent  forth  the  scholars 
who  have  afterwards  attained  to  the  very  highest  places 
in  statesmanship,  in  the  Church,  and  in  literature.     Chief 
among  Harrovians  of  the  latter  class  we  might  name  Sir 
William  Jones,  the  eminent  Orientalist   who  is  reported 
to   have    made   himself  acquainted,   critically,   with   eight 
languages,   to   have   studied    eight    less   perfectly,  and   to 
have  given  considerable  attention    to  twelve  more !     Dr. 
Thackeray,  some  time  a  master  of  Eton,  and  at  one  time 
Head  Master  of  Harrow,  said  of  this  remarkable  man,  that 
his  qualities  were  such,  "  that  if  left  naked  and  friendless 
on   Salisbury  Plain  he  would  nevertheless  find  a  road  to 
fame  and  riches."     That  wayward  genius  Lord  Byron  was 
another  Harrow  "Foreigner,"  and  Sheridan — "Dick  Sheridan, 
an  impenetrable  dunce  " — another.     And  to  these  names 
we    may  add    those   of  Lords   Althorp,    Palmerston,  and 
Aberdeen  ;    Dalhousie    and    Shaftesbury  ;    and,   foremost 
among  all,  Robert  Peel,  "the  wise  and  glorious  counsellor 
of    a    free    people,"    as    M.    Guizot   once   enthusiastically 
wrote  of  him.      Of  Harrow  "  Foreigners  "  who  afterward 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  Church,  we  could  hardly 
adduce  a  worthier  example  than  Dr.  Trench,  Archbishop 
of  Dublin. 

There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  John  L}-on  intended 
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primarily  that  his  school  should  provide  instruction  for  the 
boys  of  the  parish.  These  were  to  be  taught  Latin,  Greek, 
and  mathematics,  the  liberal  education  of  the  day,  free  of 
all  expense  except  for  books  and  paper.  Preferentially, 
the  scholars  elected  to  the  University  were  to  be  of  his 
own  kin  ;  and  failing  these  the  sons  of  natives  of  Harrow 
were  to  be  elected  ;  and,  in  the  event  of  there  being  no 
candidates  of  either  class,  such  boys  as  were  "  most  meet  for 
towardness,  poverty,  and  painfulness,"  or  as  we  might  say 
perseverance. 

The  original  instructions  handed  to  the  first  master  of 
Lyon's  school  are  curious  and  worth  repeating.  Before 
all  else  he  was  to  have  especial  regard  to  the  manners  of 
his  scholars.  He  was  to  see  that  they  did  not  come  into 
school  uncombed,  unwashed,  ragged,  or  sloven-like  ;  and 
he  was  charged  to  punish  severely  swearing,  lying,  picking, 
stealing,  and  fighting.  He  was  to  administer  no  other  kind 
of  correction  save  with  the  rod,  and  that  moderately,  except 
with  "a  very  thin  ferula  on  the  hand  for  slight  negli- 
gence." The  scholars  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  play, 
except  on  Thursdays,  "only  sometimes  when  the  weather 
is  fair,"  and  on  Saturdays  and  half-holidays  after  the  cus- 
tomary evening  prayers.  Their  appointed  games  were 
driving  a  top,  running,  and  shooting  with  bow  and  arrow, 
"and  no  other." 

When  a  parent  sought  admission  for  his  son,  the  master 
was  to  furnish  him  with  a  copy  of  "the  six  articles  to  be 
observed  by  parents."  Among  other  matter  set  forth, 
these  articles  provide  that  the  parent  shall  find  his  child 
in  sufficient  paper,  ink,  pens,  and  books,  and  candles  for 
winter  ;  that  he  shall  allow  him  at  all  times  a  bov/,  three 
shafts,  bowstrings,  and  a  bracer  to  exercise  shooting ;  and 
that  he  is  to  see  that  the  child    keeps  good   hours,  and 
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comes  to  school  regularly  at  the  ringing  of  the  school-bell. 
Further,  he  is  to  bind  himself  to  put  his  son  to  some 
profitable  occupation  if,  after  one  year's  experience,  the  son 
is  found  unapt  to  learn  and  not  likely  to  profit  by  the 
school's  teaching.  It  will  be  conceded,  we  think,  that  at 
the  outset  there  were  itw  foreshadowings  of  the  school 
ever  rising  to  the  importance  which  it  has  since  attained. 
From  the  first  it  was  very  scantily  endowed,  and  its  success 
seemed  to  depend  on  the  energy  and  care  which  successive 
masters  might  bring  to  bear  on  the  education  and  manage- 
ment of  their  pupils. 

The  masters  of  John  Lyon's  school,  with  no  exception, 
proved  themselves  worthy  of  the  trust  committed  to  them. 
For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  however,  the  school 
made  little  advancement  from  the  position  which,  evidently, 
John  Lyon  supposed  it  would  always  occupy.  In  the  year 
177 1  Dr.  Heath  was  appointed  Head  Master.  It  was  this 
gentleman  who,  by  force  of  character,  extensive  scholar- 
ship, and  large  influence,  raised  Harrow  to  that  position 
among  the  great  English  schools  which  it  has  never  lost. 
Previous  Head  Masters  had  helped  toward  increasing  the 
reputation  of  John  Lyon's  grammar  school  within  the 
limits  of  the  county ;  but  no  Head  Master  ever  entered 
upon  office  with  so  much  determination  to  make  it  a 
lasting  and  complete  success — to  build  up  a  great  school, 
in  fact,  to  which  all  the  gentlefolk  of  England  should  con- 
sider it  a  privilege  to  send  their  sons,  as  Dr.  Heath.  Here- 
tofore Harrow  had  done  but  Httle,  and  rested  too  much 
upon  the  manner  and  traditions  of  Eton.  The  boys  them- 
selves, indeed,  rebelled  against  the  too  constant  succession 
of  "  Fellows  of  King's  "  (old  Eton  Scholars)  who  had  been 
appointed  to  the  Harrow  Head  Mastership,  and  addressed 
a  petition  to  the  governors,  praying  that  '■  it  might  be  no 
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longer  considered  as  a  mere  appendix  of  Eton."  Dr. 
Heath  resolved  that  Harrow  should  hereafter  make  a 
position  of  its  own,  and  rely  exclusively  upon  its  own 
merits  for  attracting  scholars  within  the  walls.  Happily 
he  succeeded  in  this  enterprise.  Gradually  he  abolished 
some  of  the  worst  evils  of  the  school  legacies  from  his 
predecessors,  and  by  judicious  exercise  of  power,  and 
earnest  attention  to  the  boys'  education — moral  as  well  as 
intellectual — he  soon  brought  Harrow  into  prominence. 
The  numbers  of  the  scholars  seeking  admission  increased 
yearly,  and  the  sons  of  some  of  the  wealthiest  in  the  land 
were  eager  to  bear  the  name  of  Harrovian. 

In  the  school  annals  the  name  of  Dr.  Heath  will  be  best 
remembered  as  the  Head  Master  who  abolished  the  time- 
honoured  festival  of  the  Harrow  Shooting,  and  established 
the  more  intellectual  ceremony  of  the  Harrow  Speeches. 
The  latter  long-established  ceremony  of  the  summer  half 
is  sufficiently  well  known  to  need  no  description  here. 
The  former  custom  grew  out  of  the  old  English  pastime  of 
shooting  with  the  long-bow,  a  diversion  which  Lyon  ordered 
that  his  scholars  should  practise,  perhaps  in  view  of  the 
possibility  that,  at  a  future  time,  they  might  find  it  of 
advantage  in  the  service  of  the  State.  A  silver  arrow  was 
offered  as  a  prize,  to  be  competed  for  yearly  at  the  school- 
butts  by  the  scholars.  By-and-by  this  annual  festival 
bec.ame  of  such  importance  that  it  assumed  some  of  the 
worst  vices  of  the  Eton  Montem.  It  was  turned  into  a 
veritable  saturnalia,  from  the  great  concourse  of  not  too 
fashionable  Londoners  attracted  to  Harrow  to  witness  the 
boys'  competition.  With  considerable  courage  Dr.  Heath 
put  an  end  to  the  shooting,  and,  in  place  of  it,  we  have  now 
the  Speeches  delivered  in  the  new  speech-room  at  the 
"  breaking-up "    for    the    Midsummer   holidays.     The   two 
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silver  arrows,  entwined  with  ribbon  of  blue  and  set  in  a 
laurel  wreath  surmounting  the  lion  rampant  (the  heraldic 
device  of  Harrow  School)  will  perpetuate  the  fame  of  the 
older  and  more  quaint  school  ceremony. 

A  worthy  successor  to  Dr.  Heath  was  Dr.  Drury,  Head 
Master  in  Byron's  time,  who  had  a  great  notion  (as  the 
poet  himself  leaves  on  record)  that  he  (Byron)  would  turn 
out  an  orator ;  "  because  of  my  fluency,  my  turbulence, 
my  voice,  my  copiousness,  my  declamation,  and  my  action." 
We  learn  from  Byron  that  while  at  Harrow  he  was 
remarked  for  the  extent  and  readiness  of  his  greneral 
information  ;  but  in  all  other  respects  he  was  idle  : 
"  capable  of  great  sudden  exertion  (such  as  thirty  or  forty 
Greek  hexameters,  of  course  with  such  prosody  as  it 
pleased  God),  but  of  few  continuous  drudgeries."  Peel, 
the  orator  and  statesman,  was  his  form-fellow,  and  they 
were  both  at  the  top  of  their  "  remove  "  ;  of  Peel,  Byron 
declared,  "  there  were  always  great  hopes  among  masters 
and  men."  Amply  and  gloriously  did  Peel  afterward  fulfil 
those  hopes.  In  the  Fourth  Form  room  at  Harrow,  the 
curious  in  such  matters  may  yet  read  the  rudely  chiselled 
names  of  Byron,  Peel,  and  Palmerston — an  interesting 
memorial  of  the  days  of  Heath  and  Drury. 

We  have  little  to  add  to  the  older  history  of  Harrow. 
Its  school  system  partakes  of  the  school  system  of  Eton, 
which  owed  its  introduction  to  the  influence  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  Sumner  (whose  name,  by  the  way,  the  reader 
may  see  on  the  panelling  beneath  Chamber  at  Eton), 
a  Fellow  of  King's  College,  and  at  one  time  a  Colleger 
of  Eton.  Head  Master  of  Harrow  before  Dr.  Heath  was 
appointed,  he  brought  into  vogue  the  present  "  tutorial  " 
scheme  of  teaching,  by  which  instruction  is  mainly  given 
in  pupil-room,  and  not  in  school.     Each  boy  is  compelled 
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to  have  a  tutor  (alwa}'s  one  of  the  masters  ;  probably  his 
own  House  master),  who  helps  the  boy  in  preparing  lessons 
for  school,  and  in  school-work  generally,  besides  looking 
after  his  fnoral  character.  The  boys  meet  daily  in  school 
in  form  or  class,  only,  as  it  were,  to  undergo  examination 
in  lessons  previously  prepared  in  pupil-room.  One  phase 
of  modern  Harrow  education  deserves  notice,  and  is  worthy 
of  more  attention  than  can  be  given  to  it  here.  We 
refer  to  the  introduction  of  singing  and  music  as  part  of 
the  school  life.  Under  the  encouragement  of  the  present 
Head  Master,  Dr.  Butler,  Mr.  Farmer,  music  master  of 
Harrow,  has  gradually  brought  into  practice  what  he  terms 
"Public  school  singing,"  or,  as  we  understand  the  expression, 
the  singing  of  songs  expressly  composed  for  boys  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  eighteen.  The  words  of  these  are  in 
part  adaptations  and  translations  from  the  poets,  in  part 
original  compositions  by  masters,  or  late  masters,  of 
Harrow.  Some  are  written  in  serious  strain,  some  in 
cheerful  and  lightsome  language.  All  are  excellent  in 
spirit,  and  the  very  songs  likely  to  prove  acceptable  to 
boys,  and  to  command  their  willing  attention. 
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II.— THE  SCHOOL  LIFE. 

By  M.  J.  Rexdall,  Head  of  the  School,  Harrow, 
AND  Exhibitioner  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1880. 

The  present  popularity  of  Harrow  is  such,  that  any 
one  who  wishes  to  get  into  one  of  the  favourite  "  Houses  " 
should  have  his  name  down  for  admission  some  years 
before  he  hopes  to  enter  the  school.  The  next  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  pass  one  of  the  entrance  examina- 
tions, of  which  he  has  choice  of  three.  First  in  order  is 
the  "  entrance  scholarship  examination,"  held  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Easter  holidays,  when  five  "classical 
scholarships "  and  one  "  modern "  are  competed  for. 
Second  in  importance  is  the  examination  at  the  beginning 
of  every  term  ;  and  last  of  all  is  the  examination  at  the 
end  of  every  term,  known  as  "  the  skew,"  for  which  those 
who  are  not  quite  certain  of  success,  generally  enter  their 
names. 

The  necessary  preliminaries  being  gone  through,  and 
the  new  boy  lodged  in  one  of  the  ten  "  large  Houses,"  con- 
taining some  thirty  to  fifty  boys,  he  finds  himself  a  member 
of  the  lowest  of  the  three  classes  of  Harrow  society — those 
who  by  virtue  of  their  position  have  the  right  to  fag ;  those 
in  the  chrysalis  stage,  who  are  neither  allowed  to  fag 
others  nor  are  fags  themselves ;  those  who,  being  in  the 
lower  school,  are  compelled  to  fag.    Of  the  latter  class,  he 
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forms  one  for  at  least  a  term.  At  the  outset  he  is  apt  to 
feel  somewhat  lonely  and  uncomfortable,  not  knowing 
what  hours  he  is  expected  to  be  "  up "  in  school,  or  to 
what  master  he  has  to  go  ;  and  he  finds  considerable 
difficulty  in  mastering  the  warnings  of  the  school  bell. 
At  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  a  period  of  grace,  during  which 
the  new  boy  is  supposed  to  shed  his  "greenness,"  he  begins 
to  forget  that  he  ever  was  a  new  boy. 

Fagging  at  Harrow  is  of  two  kinds — day,  and  night 
fagging.  The  latter  is  thought  more  honourable  than  the 
former,  and  the  night-fag  is  as  a  rule  in  the  Lower 
Remove,  the  highest  form  in  the  school  subject  to  fag- 
ging. His  duties  chiefly  consist  of  filling  the  baths 
of  the  Sixth,  answering  "  calls "  during  the  evening, 
carrying  hot  water,  and  running  messages.  The  rest  of 
the  fags  in  most  houses  are  liable  to  two  sorts  of  fagging 
— first  as  "day-boy,"  and  next  as  "find-fag."  In  the 
summer  term  the  office  of  day-boy  is  often  a  mere  sinecure  ; 
for  though  he  is  theoretically  supposed  to  be  in  the 
"  House "  all  day  when  not  "  up "  in  school,  luckily  for 
his  health,  on  summer  afternoons  he  may  play  like  the 
rest  of  the  world.  In  the  winter  months  there  is  more 
to  be  done.  He  has  to  light  the  fires  of  the  Sixth  Form, 
which,  though  ready  laid,  often  refuse  to  burn  ;  and  hardest 
work  of  all,  he  has  to  look  after  them  at  intervals  during  the 
day.  In  addition  to  these  duties  he  is  expected  to  carry 
the  footballs  to  be  blown,  and  after  a  match  to  fill  baths. 
Each  boy  takes  his  turn  of  "  day-boy  "  for  one  day  at  a 
time  ;  but  if  forgetful  or  inattentive,  he  is  liable  to  be  "  put 
on  extra"  for  a  second  or  even  third  day.  In  a  large 
House  there  are  usually  four  Sixth  Form  "  finds  "  (a  Harrow 
term  signifying  a  mess  of  three  or  four  upper  boys  who 
take    tea    and    breakfast    in    one    of    their    own    rooms), 
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and  consequently  there  are  four  fags  always  told  off  for 
duty.  These  are  put  on  a  week  in  turn  ;  so  that  in  an 
ordinary  school  term  each  has  about  two  or  three  weeks 
of  "  find-fagging."  Find-fags  have  to  procure  from  the 
shops  in  the  town,  anything  that  may  be  required  besides  the 
regulation  bread  and  butter  for  tea  or  breakfast  (of  course 
at  the  cost  of  the  respective  "  finds  "),  such,  for  instance,  as 
hot  meat,  potted  meats,  jam,  corned  beef,  etc.  Every  fag, 
it  is  understood,  is  able  immediately  to  distinguish  the 
"calls"  in  his  House  and  whence  they  come;  a  "call" 
being  a  protracted  shout,  scream,  or  howl  of  "  Boy-oy-oy- 
oy  !  "  ordinarily  on  one  note.  In  the  way  of  punishment, 
mere  forgetfulness  unless  wilful  is  excused ;  or,  as 
mentioned  above,  "extra-fagging"  may  be  resorted  to. 
In  extreme  cases,  such  as  deliberately  "cutting  fagging," 
lying,  stealing,  or  bullying,  a  "whopping"  by  the  head  of 
the^House,  or  some  monitor,  is  the  usual  penalty.  If  any 
one  should  show  a  rebellious  spirit,  and  refuse  to  obey  the 
orders  of  the  Sixth  Form,  he  is  referred  to  the  monitors, 
and  receives  what  is  known  as  a  public  monitors'  whopping. 

Such  in  outline  is  the  system  of  fagging  in  vogue  at 
Harrow  School.  It  differs  in  some  respects  from  that 
practised  at  other  of  the  great  public  schools  ;  but  the 
duties  do  not  seem  to  be  more  onerous,  nor  the  penalties 
for  default  more  severe  than  those  imposed  elsewhere. 

At  Harrow  the  boys  are  lodged  in  "large"  or  "small 
Houses";  the  latter  chiefly  differ  from  the  former  in  this 
respect — there  is  no  fagging  in  a  small  House,  the  food 
is  supposed  to  be  better,  and  the  boys  generally  have  more 
supervision  from  their  House  master. 

In  the  larger  Harrow  "  Houses  "  of  forty  boys,  there  are 
about  twenty-five  room.s,  the  greater  part  being  "double," 
or  designed  for  two  occupants  ;  with    half  a  dozen  or  so 
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"  single,"  generally  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  highest  in 
"  Bill  order."  The  furniture  of  a  room  consists  of  a  table, 
two  chairs,  a  "Harrow  bed,"  book-shelf,  washing-stand, 
and  "press."  The  bed  which  during  the  day  to  all  out- 
ward appearance  serves  as  a  cabinet,  lets  down  at  night 
and  forms  a  remarkably  comfortable  resting-place.  The 
walls  are  generally  decorated  with  a  dull  and  monotonous 
paper,  and  an  unlimited  number  of  pictures  of  more  or 
less  interest,  some  of  them  musty  with  tradition  and  as  old 
as  the  hills,  others  altogether  too  new. 

Meals,  of  which  there  are  four  daily,  breakfast,  dinner, 
tea,  and  supper,  are  served  in  the  hall,  the  ordinary  morning 
and  evening  fare  of  the  house  being  often  supple- 
mented with  "  hot  meat "  from  the  town.  There  is  a  shop 
in  the  town  which  has  earned  quite  a  reputation  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  "grub  "  it  supplies  to  the  school,  the  viands 
being  choice  and  various,  and  the  prices  charged  not  extor- 
tionate. For  the  modest  outlay  of  sixpence,  for  example, 
a  couple  of  sausages  or  cutlets  "with  "  (an  abbreviation  for 
"with  potatoes"),  or  three  "without"  may  be  procured; 
and  the  daily  bill  of  fare  generally  includes  fish,  flesh,  and 
fowl,  with  such  small  matters  as  cutlets,  rissoles,  and  the 
like.  A  "  find  "  often  goes  in  for  sweet  or  savoury  omelettes, 
eggs-and-bacon,  or  a  chicken.  Some  boys  have  what 
is  known  as  a  "home-tic"  for  sixpence  or  a  shilling 
every  morning.  All  ordinary  food  which  comes  from  the 
shops  is  wrapped  up  in  white  paper,  and  brought  home 
in  a  bag— a  method  which  is  perfectly  cleanly,  though  it 
may  sound  somewhat  nasty  to  those  who  have  never  tried 
it.  Even  eggs-and-bacon  are  carried  home  in  paper  ;  but 
gravy-cutlets,  jugged  hare,  and  soups,  are  supplied  in  a 
jam-pot,  wrapped  in  a  paper  bag. 

The  "  finds  "  have  breakfast  and  tea  in  their  own  rooms, 
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\\liich  is  esteemed  a  great  privilege.  Toward  supplying  the 
table  with  delicacies  a  subscription  of  ;^i  each  is  levied  at 
the  beginning  of  the  term,  and  sometimes  an  additional  sub- 
scription is  found  necessary.  The  "  exeat  "  often  produces 
new  funds,  and  many  who  have  been  reduced  to  marma- 
lade indulge  in  something  more  recherche  after  the  "  ex." 
As  for  the  dinner,  all  dine  together  in  the  hall.  Meat  and 
soup  or  pudding  are  supplied  ;  the  common  joints  being 
sirloin  of  beef  and  leg  of  mutton.  Supper  consists  of  cold 
meat,  with  cheese  and  beer  for  those  who  like.  It  is  not 
attended  by  all,  especially  the  upper  boys  in  the  house,  as 
it  breaks  up  the  evening,  and  there  is  already  quite 
enough  to  occupy  the  time  in  other  ways. 

Every  house  has  its  library,  which,  in  addition  to  well- 
stocked  shelves  of  books,  provides  some  of  the  periodicals 
and  the  best  of  the  daily  and  illustrated  weekly  newspapers. 
Here  and  there  debating  societies  have  been  formed  ;  one 
of  these  has  been  in  existence  for  sixteen  years,  and  is  said 
by  its  supporters  to  be  a  great  success. 

Before  dismissing  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  may  be 
allowed  briefly  to  describe  a  traditional  ceremony  in  one 
house,  known  as  "  House  chori,"  which  may  be  taken  as 
fairly  illustrative  of  such  entertainments  throughout  the 
school.  On  the  appointed  evening  in  the  Christmas  term, 
the  whole  house  assembles  in  pupil-room.  A  table,  two 
long  candlesticks,  a  toasting-fork  and  racquet  being 
procured,  all  the  "  fezzes  "  (viz.,  football  eleven)  sit  in  state, 
in  red  dressing-gowns,  on  a  bench  placed  in  front  of  the 
table.  Then  the  performance  begins.  Every  one  present 
has  in  turn  to  sing  a  song,  standing  in  a  somewhat  perilous 
position  on  the  table,  with  a  candlestick  in  each  hand,  and 
an  officer  armed  with  a  toasting-fork  ready  on  the  right, 
and   another   wi'di    a  racquet    on  the  left.     If  the   singer 
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show  any  hesitation,  or  refuse  to  sing  out  properl)',  he 
is  unmercifully  "  progged  "  by  the  two  officials.  Besides 
having  to  undergo  this  ordeal,  all  new  boys  are  required 
to  answer  questions  on  the  Harrow  football  rules.  These, 
it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  say,  are  more  puzzling  than 
useful ;  as,  for  instance,  "  What  is  the  last  letter  but  fifteen 
in  the  rules  ? "  or  "  How  many  nails  are  allowed  in  the 
boots  ?  "  If  unanswered,  unmitigated  "  progging  "  is  the 
penalty.  The  alternative  of  singing  a  song  is  said  to  be 
drinking  a  glass  of  salt  and  water ;  but  we  are  not  aware 
that  this  potion  has  ever  been  actually  employed.  The 
general  result  of  the  entertainment  is  a  good  deal  of  fun, 
and  some  slight  damage  to  the  trousers. 

Coming  to  the  two  great  branches  of  school  life,  work 
and  play,  we  will  give  some  account  of  Harrow  school  work 
first 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  school,  in  what  is  known 
as  "  Bill  order,"  is  at  present  as  follows.  First  in  order  are 
the  1 6  monitors  who  work  with  the  rest  of  the  Upper 
Sixth,  making  a  total  "  form  "  of  35.  One  or  more  monitors 
may  be  chosen  from  the  "  modern  side,"  or  specially 
selected  for  position  or  influence,  notably  if  "  head "  of 
a  house.  To  the  office  of  monitor  a  good  many  duties  and 
privileges  are  attached,  such  as  keeping  order  at  "  Bill," 
reading  the  Lessons  in  chapel,  free  access  to  the  school 
library,  etc.  When  once  in  the  Upper  Sixth  Form,  a  boy  is 
promoted  by  seniority  ;  so  that  the  head  of  the  school  need 
not  necessarily  be  first  in  work,  though  he  must  have  been 
longer  than  any  one  else  in  the  form.  Following  are  the 
Lower  Sixth  (30),  and  the  Modern  Sixth  (10).  Next 
1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Fifths,  numbering  97  in  all;  and  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Modern  h'ifths,  11  each.  Then  Upper 
Remove    (32),  Modern     Remove    (19),  and     two   parallel 
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divisions  of  the  Lower  Remove  heading  the  Lower  School, 
70  in  ail ;  the  two  Upper  Shells,  also  parallel  forms,  Ji  in 
all;  Modern  Upper  and  Lower  Shells,  14  and  11  ;  3rd  and 
4th  Shells,  35  each;  ending  with  ist  Fourth,  35  ;  2nd  and 
3rd  Fourths,  14  and  5  respectively.  The  old  Third  Form, 
in  existence  till  quite  lately,  has  now  disappeared  ;  while 
the  3rd  Fourth  is  becoming  evanescent :  the  chief  reasons 
for  this  being  the  increase  of  the  "  modern  side,"  now  num- 
bering 'j6,  and  the  raised  average  number  in  each  form, 
now  nearly  35  instead  of  30. 

A  boy  of  average  ability  would  be  placed  in  one  of 
the  "shells,"  and  ought  at  first  to  advance  about  two 
forms  a  year.  He  will  probably  not  get  through  the 
Upper  Remove  and  Fifths  under  two  years,  thus  taking 
about  three  years  to  reach  the  Lower  Sixth,  If  dull  or 
lazy,  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  a  boy  to  stick  a  whole 
year  in  one  of  the  Fifth  Forms — a  haven  where  many  are 
content  to  rest  without  aspiring  to  any  higher  position. 
An  "  entrance  scholar,"  if  successful,  may  only  remain  four 
terms  out  of  the  Sixth  Form,  as  he  is  almost  sure  to  get 
one  "  double  "  or  "  special  "  remove  on  his  way  up.  Opinions 
differ  widely  as  to  the  pleasantness  of  the  various  forms. 
The  writer  has  heard  the  journey  upwards  through  school 
described  as  a  journey  to  Paradise,  each  form  being  plea- 
santer  than  the  last  ;  but  all  do  not  find  such  a  path  of 
unchequered  bliss.  The  main  difference  between  the  Upper 
and  Lower  school  is  that  boys  of  the  latter  prepare  their 
work  out  of  school  in  pupil-room  with  their  tutor, 
instead  of  in  their  own  rooms.  The  theory  is  that  every 
boy  at  Harrow  has  a  classical  master,  called  his  tutor,  who 
is  supposed  to  give  him  help  and  advice  in  the  preparation 
of  his  school-work,  and  for  whom  he  has  to  do  something 
out  of  school — either  a  copy  of  verses,  a  piece  of  prose,  or 
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something  else — every  week.  In  most  houses  the  tutor  is 
the  House-master,  unless  he  happen  to  be  a  mathematical 
master.  The  chief  duty  of  the  tutor  is  to  preside  in  pupil- 
room  for  an  hour  on  most  mornings  and  evenings,  and  for 
an  hour  in  the  afternoon  three  days  in  the  week  as  well. 
The  imperfection  of  the  system  lies  in  the  fact  that  some 
houses  have  no  "pupe"  at  all  in  the  evening,  while  others 
have  it  four  or  five  times  a  week. 

School  bell  rings  in  the  morning  at  a  quarter  to  seven, 
for  seven  minutes ;  and  again,  for  seven  minutes  more,  at 
a  quarter  past  seven — as  one  of  the  Harrow  School  songs 
explains,  "  first  for  a  waking,  second  for  a  warning."  On 
every  week  day,  work  begins  at  half-past  seven  with  what 
is  known  as  "  first  school,"  occupying  an  hour  and  a  half 
During  "trials"  (the  pathetic  name  for  examinations)  school 
often  begins  at  seven — sufficiently  early  to  produce  a  good 
appetite  for  breakfast  at  nine,  for  which  another  hour  is 
allowed.  At  ten,  as  a  rule,  there  is  "pupe"  for  the  lower 
school  ;  and  one  or  two  hours  in  addition  are  employed 
in  school  before  dinner  at  one.  In  the  morning,  for  about 
two  hours  a  week,  a  boy  is  with  his  ordinary  form  master  ; 
the  rest  of  his  school  time,  about  three  or  four  hours  in  the 
morning  every  week,  and  an  hour  every  afternoon,  is  divided 
between  the  other  subjects  of  school-work — mathematics, 
French  or  German,  and  natural  science.  To  the  two  latter 
subjects  two  hours  a  week  each  are  allowed  ;  mathematics, 
or  "  teek,"  occupy  in  general  three  hours.  Chemistry  and 
natural  science,  better  known  by  the  unsavoury  title  of 
"  stinks,"  is  compulsory  above  the  "shells."  One  difficulty 
in  the  foregoing  arrangements  is  to  find  sufficient  time  for 
the  different  "divisions"  in  "teck"  during  the  afternoon, 
so  as  not  to  clash  with  the  regular  football  hours. 
Then  comes  "fourth  school,"  consisting  of  one  hour  through- 
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out  the  year,  in  winter  from  half-past  five  to  half-past  six, 
in  summer  from  five  to  six,  to  shorten  the  afternoon  and 
lengthen  the  evening.  Besides  all  this,  there  are  exercises 
and  repetitions  every  week  ;  in  the  Sixth  Form  three  of  each. 

On  half-holidays,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays, 
there  is  no  compulsory  work  after  dinner,  except  as  a 
punishment.  In  the  summer  there  are  three  "  Bills  "  during 
the  afternoon  ;  namely,  at  a  quarter  to  two,  at  four  and  at 
six ;  in  the  winter  only  two,  at  a  quarter  to  two,  and  a 
quarter  past  four,  "  Lock-up  "  being  at  half-past  five.  Before 
each  "  Bill  "  the  bell  rings  for  five  minutes,  beginning  at  ten 
minutes  to  the  time  appointed.  Whole  holidays  occur  on 
the  average  about  once  a  fortnight,  but  are  never  given 
except  in  recognition  of  some  Harrovian  success  or  dis- 
tinction. On  Sunday  there  is  only  one  school,  at  three 
o'clock,  oddly  enough  known  as  "  third  school "  :  the  chief 
subjects  being  Greek  Testament  and  Old  Testament  History. 
In  the  evening  there  is  a  "  rep  and  con  "  to  prepare  for 
Monday,  both  out  of  the  Bible.  In  addition  there  are 
three  **  chapels,"  or  chapel  services. 

On  the  whole  it  will  be  allowed,  we  think,  that  Harrow 
is  by  no  means  idle.  Not  only  do  the  upper  fellows,  who 
go  in  for  prize  exercises,  get  through  a  considerable  amount 
of  work  ;  but  even  those  who  make  it  their  object  to  do  as 
little  as  possible,  may  spend  their  afternoons  in  writing  out 
Latin  or  Greek  grammar  at  "  extra  school,"  or  be  awarded 
"  lines  "  in  the  way  of  punishment.  So  much  for  work,  or 
"swot,"  as  the  Harrovian  in  common  with  other  boys  some- 
what inelegantly  terms  the  more  important  part  of  the 
instruction  he  receives  at  school. 

Turning  to  play,  Ave  will  take  cricket  first,  as  the 
game  most  in  favour  at  Harrow.  There  are  two  cricket- 
grounds  at  the  bottom  of  the  Hill,  one  of  which,  the  smaller, 
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is  chiefly  used  for  school  matches.  There  the  best 
"  wickets  "  are  to  be  had,  though  the  ground  itself  is  not 
so  large  or  level  as  in  the  "  Philathletic,"  or  new  ground, 
where  during  the  cricket  season  the  mass  of  the  school 
play.  Not  unfrequently  there  are  seven  different  games 
going  on  in  it  at  once,  besides  about  fifteen  "  nets."  Thus 
you  may  be  fielding  "  point "  to  your  own  game,  and  un- 
consciously "  square-leg  "  to  another,  not  to  mention  "  long- 
field  out "  to  some  vigorous  hitter  at  the  nets.  The  games 
are  as  follows — "  Sixth  Form  game,"  "  First  Fifth,"  "  Second 
Fifth,"  "  Shell,"  and  "  Torpid."  The  first  two  comprise  the 
best  forty-four  players  in  the  school ;  in  the  others,  cricket 
is  less  scientific,  and  a  place  is  obtained  in  them  mainly 
through  position  and  influence  in  the  school.  In  these 
ruder  realms  "  pulls  "  and  "  slogs  "  are  not  unknown,  though 
the  "  club-keeper  "  who  looks  after  the  games  is  supposed 
to  be  responsible  for  the  high  standard  of  the  cricket  in  his 
game.  The  Torpid  game  is  reserved  as  a  sphere  for  young 
"stars  "who  come  up  to  Harrow  with  a  reputation.  Besides 
these  games,  of  which  the  Sixth  Form  and  Second  Fifth 
play  on  the  upper  ground,  there  are  four  "second  elevens  " 
going  on  in  the  lower.  To  be  promoted  into  the  "cricket 
eleven  "  is  considered  by  many  the  very  acme  of  Harrow 
existence.  Every  one  who  succeeds  in  this  is  cheered 
at  the  next  "  Bill."  In  addition  to  the  kvIoq  of  "  getting 
your  flannels,"  there  are  various  privileges  belonging 
to  the  brotherhood,  some  of  which  may  seem  odd.  The 
"  eleven  "  alone  are  allowed  to  wear  white  flannel  trousers, 
and  they  share  the  right  of  donning  a  flannel  coat  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  "  Sixth  Form  game,"  but  with  this 
notable  distinction,  namely,  that  the  "  eleven  "  have  the  privi- 
lege of  sporting  brass  buttons  on  the  coat — a  privilege 
which  extends  to  that  cool  and  becoming  article  of  dress, 
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a  white  waistcoat.  Further,  they  have  "  black-and-white  " 
instead  of  plain  white  "straw  hats"  or  "straws."  The 
"  School "  and  "  House "  matches  it  is  needless  to  say 
produce  intense  excitement.  In  the  former  the  chief 
antagonists  are  "Old  Harrovians,"  "M.C.C.,"  "Zingari," 
"  Lords  and  Commons,"  and,  greatest  of  all,  "  Eton." 
The  chief  of  the  House  matches  is  "  Cock-house  match," 
one  of  the  most  important  of  Harrow  anniversaries. 

In  the  winter  the  games,  as  at  other  schools,  are  football 
("footer,"  as  it  is  always  called)  racquets,  and  fives.  There 
is  one  large  "  footer "  field,  the  "eighty-acre"  field,  where 
ten  Houses  have  a  ground  of  their  own,  besides  the  school 
or  Sixth  Form  ground  ;  the  other  two  Houses  play  on  the 
lower  cricket-ground.  On  half-holidays,  unless  a  school 
or  House  match  is  arranged,  there  is  a  Sixth  Form  game, 
viz.  the  first  twenty-two,  as  at  cricket.  Every  House  plays 
on  its  ground  nearly  every  day  either  a  "  House  game  "  or 
"  so-called  second  "  and  "  third  elevens"  with  another  House. 
Three  times  a  fortnight  there  are  six  monster  games  known 
as  "school  compul,"  or  compulsory  football,  in  which  all 
below  the  ist  Fifth  take  part.  The  "footer"  matches  are 
even  more  exciting  than  the  cricket,  and  the  field  presents 
a  lively  and  interesting  scene,  and  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit 
when  all  the  games  are  going  on. 

The  Harrow  "  School  colours  "  are  black  and  magenta  ; 
and  some  of  the  more  striking  of  the  "  House  colours  "  are 
violet  and  black,  yellow  and  black,  magenta  and  white, 
pure  vermilion.  All  the  players  wear  "  ducks,"  or  knicker- 
bockers of  thick  calico-like  material,  and  stockings  which 
after  an  hour's  wallowing  in  the  unrivalled  Harrow  clay 
retain  little  of  their  original  brightness. 

Allusion  has  been  made  elsewhere  to  the  school  singing. 
We  may  fitly  bring  this  description  of  school  life  to  a  close 
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with  three  verses  of  the  "  Football  Song,"  one  of  the  most 
stirrhig  and  popular  of  famous  Harrow  School  songs  : — 

"  Forty  years  on,  when  afar  and  asunder 
Parted  are  those  who  are  singing  to-day, 
When  you  look  back  and  forgetfully  wonder 

What  you  were  like  in  your  work  and  your  play, 
Then,  it  may  be,  there  will  often  come  o'er  you 
Glimpses  of  notes,  like  the  catch  of  a  song — 
Visions  of  boyhood  shall  float  them  before  you. 
Echoes  of  dreamland  shall  bear  them  along. 
Follow  up  !  follow  up  !  follow  up  ! 
Till  the  field  ring  again  and  again 
With  the  cry  of  the  twenty-two  men. 
Follow  up  !  follow  up  ! 

"Routs  and  discomfitures,  rushes  and  rallies, 
Bases  attempted,  and  rescued,  and  won, 
.Strife  without  anger,  and  art  without  malice, — 

How  will  it  seem  to  you  forty  years  on  ? 
Then,  you  will  say,  not  a  feverish  minute 

Strained  the  weak  heart  and  the  wavering  knee. 
Never  the  battle  raged  hottest,  but  in  it 
Neither  the  last  nor  the  faintest  were  we  ! 
Follow  up  !  etc. 

"Forty  years  on,  growing  older  and  older. 
Shorter  in  wind  as  in  memory  long, 
Feeble  of  foot,  and  rheumatic  of  shoulder, 

What  will  it  help  you  that  once  you  were  strong? 
God  gives  us  bases  to  guard  or  beleaguer. 

Games  to  play  out,  whether  earnest  or  fun  ; 
Fights  for  the  fearless,  goals  for  the  eager 
Twenty,  and  thirty,  and  forty  years  on  ! 
Follow  up  !  "  etc. 
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I.— ITS  HISTORY. 

At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  PubHc  Schools  Commis- 
sioners, Sir  Stafford  Northcote  made  the  following  inquiry 
of  a  young  Carthusian  of  Sutton's  Foundation  :  "  Do  the 
boys  generally  "  (asked  the  commissioner)  "  wish  Charter- 
house to  be  removed  into  the  country,  or  would  they  like 
it  to  remain  where  it  is  ? "  "  They  would  like  it  to  remain 
where  it  is,"  was  the  sturdy  reply.  "  And  why  .? "  asked 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote.  "Because,"  said  the  boy,  "they 
think  it  would  not  be  got  up  so  well  in  the  country."  This 
young  scholar  had  previously  related  to  the  commissioners 
many  interesting  details  of  his  Charterhouse  life,  doubtless 
to  the  considerable  edification,  not  to  say  amusement,  of 
that  honourable  body.  In  frank  and  ingenuous  schoolboy- 
fashion,  he  had  discoursed  upon  the  duties  he  had  been 
required  to  perform,  under  the  several  conditions  of 
"study-fag,"  "fire-fag,"  and  " cock's-fag,"  offices  at  one 
time  pertaining  to  the  position  of  a  junior  Carthusian.  In 
reply  to  questions  addressed  to  him  he  had,  with  large 
discrimination,  remarked  upon  the  process  of  flogging  with 
an  instrument  composed  of  neatly  tied,  long  and  flexible 
apple-twigs.  He  had  informed  the  commissioners  upon 
the  privileges  and  abuses  of  the  Charterhouse  monitorial 
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system  and  its  concomitant  disciplinary  method,  with  the 
which  he  showed  himself  to  be  fully  acquainted.  He  had 
detailed  much  information  concerning  the  hardships  he  had 
undergone  as  a  member  of  "  Gown-boys,"  but  w^hich,  never- 
theless, were  in  his  view  no  hardships  at  all,  but  rather  the 
ordinary  incidental  pleasures  of  a  young  Carthusian.  In 
short,  by  his  artless  answers  and  readiness  to  explain  away 
every  pernicious  doing  he  had  pleaded,  as  he  supposed, 
sufficient  reason  for  retaining  his  old  school  on  its  ancient 
site,  in  its  most  antiquated  shape,  surrounded  by  all  its 
most  venerable,  and  in  some  respects  mischievous,  tradi- 
tions. With  that  true  conservatism  inherent  in  our  public 
scholars,  he  would  have  had  the  commissioners  believe, 
that  no  school  might  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  a  great 
school — a  school  to  which  English  lads  of  quality  and 
spirit  should  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  belong — except  it 
were  very  old  and  very  dingy,  hemmed  in  by  high  walls, 
and  intersected  by  intricate  passages,  correspondingly 
deficient  in  playing-space,  air,  light,  and  habitable  accom- 
modation, and  beset  by  obsolete  customs  and  usages,  often- 
times as  scandalous  as  they  were  barbarous.  The  boy 
loved  his  old  school,  and  showed  his  love  right  worthily. 
He  reverenced  its  old  buildings,  historic  associations,  and 
time-honoured  observances,  and  was  loth  even  to  part 
with  its  tyrannous  system  of  bullyings  and  faggings,  mainly, 
we  may  suppose,  from  that  strange  feeling  of  sympathy 
with  the  past  which  is  as  much  a  characteristic  of  youth  as 
of  old  age. 

We  trust  that  this  young  Carthusian,  whose  evidence 
we  remember  to  have  read  with  so  much  relish  years  ago, 
has  lived  to  bear  the  title  of  "  Old  Carthusian,"  in  which 
honourable  capacity  he  has  been  tempted  to.  visit  the 
Charterhouse  School,  that  (to  borrow  his  own  phraseology) 
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is  now  "got  up  in  the  country."  We  may  imagine  how 
that  magnificent  range  of  school-buildings,  on  the  breezy 
picturesque  hill-side  at  Godalming,  would  recall  to  him  the 
misgiving  with  which  he  and  his  fellows  of  "  Old  Charter- 
house "  once  viewed  a  suggestion  for  its  removal.  A  closer 
inspection  of  the  new  school  would  convince  him  of  the 
enormous  advantages  it  has  in  comparison  of  the  smoke- 
begrimed,  ill-conditioned  house  in  which  he  was  wont  to 
find  such  pleasure,  albeit  that  pleasure  must  have  been 
wofully  circumscribed  by  the  buffetings  he  underwent  as  a 
"  boy  in  the  Petties."  As  a  matter  of  course  he  would  still 
retain  an  affection  for  the  old  halls,  old  staircases,  old 
passages,  old  chambers,  and,  dearest  of  all,  old  chapel  of 
his  boyhood  ;  but  he  would  not  hesitate  to  allow,  we  think, 
that  Charterhouse  School,  as  it  now  stands  at  Godalming, 
is  at  once  the  finest,  best  contrived,  and  most  admirably 
situated  modern  school  in  the  kingdom.  Should  he  be 
curious  to  ascertain  what  influence  the  removal  of  the  old 
school  has  had  upon  the  numbers  now  seeking  admission 
to  the  new,  he  has  but  to  turn  to  the  hospitable  mansion  of 
"  the  Schoolmaster,"  who  will  tell  him  that,  in  point  of 
number,  his  scholars  have  reached  the  maximum  limit 
appointed  by  the  statutes — surely  splendid  proof  of  the 
wisdom  shown  in  decreeing  the  removal  of  Sutton's  Founda- 
tion into  the  country  !  But  the  new  school  at  Godalming, 
with  its  vast  range  of  open  playground,  its  rifle-range,  its 
racquet  courts,  its  library,  its  airy  dormitories,  its  cosey 
studies,  and  its  splendid  schoolrooms,  masters'  houses,  and 
chapel,  had  never  existed  but  for  the  creation  of  the  school 
within  the  Charterhouse  in  London.  Let  us  see  in  what 
manner  that  foundation  was  brought  about.  To  do  so  we 
must  go  back  to  the  third  decade  of  the  sixteenth  century 
to  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Sutton,  its  founder. 
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The  chroniclers  say  that  his  ancestors  were  "  not  so 
low  that  his  descent  should  be  a  shame  to  his  virtues,  nor 
yet  so  great  but  that  his  virtue  might  be  an  ornament  to 
his  birth."     In  less  redundant  language — Sutton  was  born 
a  gentleman.     He  appears  to  have  passed  three  years  of 
his  boyhood  at  Eton,  and  afterwards  went  into  residence 
at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.     By-and-by  he  held  the 
post  of  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick  who,  in  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  when  Westmoreland's  rebellion  broke  out  in 
the  north,  appointed   Sutton  Master-General  of  the  Ord- 
nance in  the  North.     In  such  capacity  he  received  for  his 
services  the  lease  of  certain  manors  near  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  where  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover  several 
rich  veins  of  coal.     He  worked  these  so  prosperously  that, 
on  coming  to  London  in  the  year  1580,  the  reputation  had 
preceded   him   of   having  a  purse   better   filled   than    the 
Queen's    Exchequer.     In   the    capital  he  entered    upon  a 
prosperous  career  as  a  general  merchant,  or,  as  some  have 
said,   of  a  money  scrivener.      It  is  said  that  he  lent  the 
Queen  herself  money,  and  extended    the   same   welcome 
service  to  her  favourite  Essex.     But  whether  merchant  or 
scrivener,   no  matter  what  the  venture   in    which   Sutton 
embarked,  he  made  money,  so  that  presently  he  held  the 
enviable  position  of  being  the  wealthiest  trader  in  London. 
His  payments,  we  are  told,  were  thought  as  sure  as  the 
Queen's  pensions  ;   and  whatever  undertaking  of  import- 
ance  there  was   in   hand,   ]\Ir.   Thomas   Sutton  was  very 
certain  to  have  a  considerable  influence  in  controlling  its 
finances.      In    a  word,  Sutton  became  an  extremely  rich 
man,  or  what  we  in  these  days  are  accustomed  to  call  a 
millionaire.      Like  other  millionaires,   possibly,  but  espe- 
cially childless  millionaires  (for  Sutton  had   no  children) 
the  great  man   grew  perplexed  as  to  what  use  to  make 
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of  his  immense  wealth.  His  wife  had  predeceased  him, 
and  being  left  alone  in  the  world,  aged,  and  growing  weary 
of  its  vanities,  he  sought  some  project  whereby  he  might 
be  satisfied  that  his  money  would  be  turned  to  profitable 
use  after  his  death.  He  was  beset  by  a  horde  of  selfish 
advisers,  some  of  whom  suggested  schemes  the  most 
absurd  and  venturesome,  while  others  would  have  had  him 
embark  in  works  which  it  was  the  duty  of  corporations  or 
the  Government  to  undertake.  He  had  already  made  a 
will  foreshadowing  a  purpose  he  afterward  carried  into 
effect  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  had  doubts,  whether  what 
he  proposed  in  the  way  of  charity  should  be  undertaken 
by  himself  during  his  lifetime,  or  left  to  others  to  see  to 
after  he  was  dead.  Sutton  had  a  friend  in  Hall,  who  sub- 
sequently became  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  from  him  he 
received  a  letter  which  exercised  a  great  influence  in  fixing 
Sutton's  wavering  intentions. 

"  I  ask  leave,"  wrote  Hall,  "  to  hasten  your  pace  a  little, 
and  to  excite  your  Christian  frowardness  to  begin  speedily 
what  you  have  long  and  constantly  vowed.  You  would  not 
but  do  good  ;  why  not  now  }  I  speak  boldly,  the  more 
speed  the  more  comfort  ;  neither  are  the  times  at  our  dis- 
posal, nor  ourselves.  How  many  have  meant  well,  and 
done  nothing,  and  lost  the  crown  with  lingering  }  .  .  .  Say 
not"  (continues  the  letter),  "to-morrow  I  will  give  if  thou 
now  have  it,  for  thou  knowest  not  what  a  day  may  bring 
forth.  It  hath  been  an  old  rule  of  liberality,  'he  gives 
twice  who  gives  quickly ' ;  whereas  slow  benefits  argue 
uncheerfulness  and  lose  their  worth.  Who  lingers  his 
receipts  is  condemned  as  unthrifty  ;  He  who  knoweth  both 
hath  said,  '  It  is  better  to  give  than  to  receive.'  If  we  are 
of  the  same  spirit,  why  are  we  hasty  in  the  worst  and  slack 
in   the  better }     Suffer  you  yourself,  therefore,  good   sir," 
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Hall  urged,  "  for  God's  sake,  for  the  Gospel's  sake,  for  the 
Church's  sake,  for  your  soul's  sake,  to  be  stirred  up  by 
these  few  lines  to  a  resolute  and  speedy  performing  of  your 
worthy  intentions." 

Sutton  at  length  made  up  his  mind.  The  existing 
building  of  the  old  monastic  institution  of  the  Charter- 
house being  available,  Sutton  purchased  it,  with  the  view 
of  establishing  within  its  walls,  a  hospital  for  poor  men, 
and  a  school  for  poor  scholars.  James  the  First  was  on 
the  throne  (Sutton  lived  through  the  reigns  of  four  sove- 
reigns), and  to  him  he  applied  for  letters  patent  to  carry 
the  design  into  present  execution.  On  the  2nd  of  June, 
161 1,  the  year  of  Sutton's  death,  the  letters  patent  were 
issued  ;  and  from  that  date  begins  the  history  of  Charter- 
house School,  a  history  in  which  the  new  school  at  Godal- 
ming  has  as  keen  and  enduring  interest,  as  for  the  space 
of  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half  was  cherished  by 
the  more  ancient  seminary  in  London.  The  one  is  but 
the  lusty  scion  of  the  other,  bent  on  faithfully  fulfilling, 
under  more  favourable  conditions  and  with  greater  energy, 
the  noble  work  which  Sutton  intended  should  be  ac- 
complished in  the  city  wherein  most  of  his  wealth  had 
been  begotten. 

There  were  two  objects  which  the  patent  authorized 
Thomas  Sutton  to  effect ;  firstly,  the  founding  of  "one  hos- 
pital, house,  or  place  of  abiding  for  the  finding,  sustentation, 
and  relief  of  poor,  aged,  maimed,  needy,  or  impotent 
people";  and,  secondly,  the  creating  of  "one  free  school 
for  the  instructing,  teaching,  maintenance,  and  education 
of  poor  children  or  scholars."  Sixteen  persons  named  in 
the  patent  were  appointed  "  governors  "  of  the  lands,  pos- 
sessions, revenues,  and  goods  of  the  Foundation ;  and  were 
incorporated   by  that  title,  with  power  to  hold   land  and 
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chattels  for  certain  defined  objects.  Further,  the  Founda- 
tion was  named  the  "  Hospital  of  King  James,"  founded 
in  Charterhouse.  Sutton's  wealth  and  influence  enabled 
him  to  secure  the  important  services  of  several  great  per- 
sonages as  trustees  or  governors  of  his  Foundation,  and 
these,  in  a  measure,  saved  it  from  utter  ruin  at  the  very 
outset  of  its  career.  The  design  of  the  founder  was 
attacked  in  the  law  courts  by  one  of  the  next-of-kin,  a 
legatee  under  Sutton's  will ;  and  Bacon  attempted  un- 
worthily to  influence  King  James  in  order  to  prevent  the 
will  being  carried  into  execution.  It  is  on  record  that 
Coke,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  "  was  offered  a 
large  sum  to  have  betrayed  his  trust  in  Sutton's  Hospital ; 
but  it  is  well  known  "  (adds  the  historian),  "  when  all  the 
rest  of  the  trustees  drew  back,  how  he  stood  in  the  gap  and 
confirmed  the  gift,  at  which  King  James  was  not  well 
pleased."  The  avarice  of  the  king  was  finally  appeased, 
by  a  donation  of  i^io,ooo  from  the  trustees  for  the  osten- 
sible purpose  of  "  repairing  Berwick  Bridge  on  the  Tweed." 
Two  years  after  Sutton's  death  the  governors  held  their 
first  meeting  in  the  Great  Chamber  of  the  Charterhouse. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  who  were  present  on  the  occasion. 
Besides  the  executors  of  the  will,  there  sat  around  the 
great  oaken  table  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Ely,  the  Lord 
Privy  Seal,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  (Coke), 
the  Attorney-General,  the  Deans  of  Westminster  and  St. 
Paul's,  and  the  first  appointed  Master  of  the  Hospital,  the 
Rev.  John  Hutton.  These  were  the  men  whom  Sutton  had 
appointed  (with  their  several  consents)  to  carry  out  the 
conditions  of  his  bequest.  Promptly  they  got  to  work,  and 
one  of  the  very  first  resolutions  passed  at  their  meeting 
was  the  following  :    "  No  children  shall  be  placed   there 
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[i.e.  at  the  school]  whose  parents  have  any  estate  in  lands 
to  leave  unto  them,  but  only  the  children  of  poor  men  that 
want  means  to  bring  them  up." 

Having  elected  certain  persons  officers  of  the  Foundation, 
the  governors  desired  the  Bishop  of  London  to  consecrate 
the  chapel,  "  and  to  be  very  careful  in  the  choice  of  a  good 
Schoolmaster."  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Master,  whom  we  have  before  mentioned,  and  the  School- 
master, whom  we  now  name,  are  two  very  different 
personages  ;  the  first  had  control  over  the  whole  Foundation, 
the  second  over  the  school  only.  The  Schoolmaster,  under 
statute,  was  required  to  be  a  Master  of  Arts  of  good  reputa- 
tion, "  both  for  his  life,  and  learning  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
tongues,"  and  he  was  to  have  for  his  assistant  an  usher. 
Having  made  the  necessary  preparation  for  their  reception, 
the  governors  proceeded  to  the  election  of  thirty-five  poor 
scholars  (probably  the  whole  number  that  had  made 
application),  among  whom,  it  may  be  remarked,  was  Joseph 
Henshaw,  who  subsequently  became  an  eminent  preacher, 
and  Bishop  of  Peterborough.  He  stands  first  on  that  roll 
of  distinguished  scholars,  "well  qualified  to  serve  God  in 
Church  and  State,"  which  Charterhouse  School  has  sent 
forth  into  the  world.  The  funds  at  the  command  of  the 
governors  were  ample,  Sutton  having  endowed  his  hospital 
with  rare  generosity,  and  the  school  was  now  in  working 
order.  The  Schoolmaster  was  charged,  thereafter  to  admit 
no  boys  but  such  as  he  should  "  find  and  approve  to  be  well 
entered  in  learning  answerable  to  their  age  at  the  time 
of  their  admittance."  The  appointed  limits  of  age  were 
between  the  years  of  ten  and  fourteen.  No  poor  scholar 
was  to  be  allowed  to  come  to  school  "  without  one  new  suit 
of  apparel  besides  what  he  wears,  two  new  shirts,  three  pairs 
of  stockings,  three  new  pairs  of  shoes,  and  books  for  the 
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form  he  is  to  be  in."  In  course  of  time  this  regulation  was 
modified,  and  the  poor  scholars  (that  is  to  say,  the  Founda- 
tion, or  "  Gown-boys,"  of  Sutton's  school)  were  provided 
at  the  expense  of  the  endowment,  with  black  trousers  and 
black  jacket,  a  black  stuff  gown,  and  shirts,  shoes,  and 
socks.  None  of  this  school  apparel,  however,  was  permitted 
to  be  worn  outside  of  the  Charterhouse  precincts.  The 
boys  were  charged  to  keep  "  the  accustomed  hours  of  six 
in  summer  and  seven  in  winter  for  their  coming  to  school  ; 
and  of  eight  and  three  in  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  for 
their  collations  ;  and  of  six  in  summer  and  winter  for  their 
leaving  off."  The  "  Upper  Form "  were  to  be  furnished 
with  Greek  Testaments  for  use  in  chapel,  and,  "besides  the 
scholars'  weekly  exercise,  they  of  the  highest  form  were 
every  Sunday  in  the  Great  Hall  to  set  up  four  Greek  and 
four  Latin  verses  apiece,  upon  any  part  of  the  Second 
Lesson  appointed  for  that  day,  for  the  Master  and  any 
stranger  to  view  and  examine."  To  teach  the  scholars 
to  cipher  and  cast  an  account  was  the  daily  duty  of  the 
Usher  ;  and,  by  way  of  remuneration  for  their  services,  the 
Schoolmaster  and  his  junior  colleague  received  ^^30  and 
^  1 5  a  year  respectively. 

But  how,  we  may  ask,  has  it  been  brought  to  pass  that 
the  limit  of  forty  poor  scholars,  mentioned  in  the  letters 
patent  granted  to  Sutton,  has  been  so  greatly  exceeded, 
that  the  numbers  in  Charterhouse  School  now  reach  the 
total  of  five  hundred  .-*  The  reply  is  that  in  the  same  way 
as  the  other  great  foundation  schools  (as  we  have  remarked) 
were  allowed  to  receive  "  Oppidans,"  "  Commoners,"  and 
"Foreigners,"  under  appointed  restriction,  so  in  Cliarter- 
house  School,  under  statutable  regulation,  the  Schoolmaster 
and  Usher  were  permitted  to  receive  "  other  scholars  "  to 
be  taught  with  the  boys  on  Sutton's  Foundation.     Of  these, 
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the  masters  were  not  at  any  one  time  to  have  more  than 
sixty  under  their  care,  unless  they  entertained  "another 
under-usher  out  of  their  own  means,  to  be  dieted  and 
lodged  out  of  the  hospital."  Being  curious  to  know  the 
number  of  "  under- ushers,"  or  assistant  masters,  provided 
for  the  present  teaching  of  the  boys  in  Charterhouse  School, 
we  made  application  to  the  proper  authority  and  as- 
certained that,  in  addition  to  the  Master  and  Second  Master 
(the  teachers  legally  appointed  under  Sutton's  will),  there 
are  now  some  thirty  others  engaged  at  the  new  school  at 
Godalming. 

When  the  school  was  "in  Charterhouse,"  it  consisted 
of  "  Gown-boys,"  or  Foundationers,  Boarders,  and  Day- 
boys. A  "  Gown-boy  "  was  one  Avho  was  appointed  by  the 
governors  to  a  Foundation  scholarship — in  other  words,  he 
became  one  of  Sutton's  "  poor  scholars."  He  was  provided 
while  at  the  school  with  board,  lodging,  and  education 
gratuitously ;  with  clothes  during  school  term,  and  with 
a  gown  (if  in  the  Upper  School,  with  a  cap  or  trencher) ; 
and,  on  passing  a  satisfactory  examination  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  he  was  presented  with  an  exhibition  of  ^80 
a  year  for  four  years  at  the  University.  He  was  like- 
wise eligible  in  after  years  for  any  of  the  Church '  livings 
in  the  gift  of  the  governors.  The  Foundation  scholarships 
are  now  open  to  competition  among  boys  between  the 
ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen.  The  value  of  these  scholar- 
ships is  computed  at  £6^  per  annum,  tenable,  of  course, 
until  the  boy  leaves  the  school  or  obtain  preferment  to 
the  University. 

The  "Boarders,"  as  heretofore,  resides  in  the  masters 
houses  ;  and,  having  some  authority  to  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject, we  may  remark  that  the  "  houses "  in  which  the 
Charterhouse  boys  are  now  lodged  are  more  comfortable 
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than  the  boarding-houses  of  any  other  great  school  we 
have  visited.  The  "  Doctor's "  house  is  a  model  of  what 
a  school-house  should  be. 

Hard  by  the  beautiful  school  Chapel  at  Godalming  is 
a  cloister  which  will  not  fail  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
visitor.  It  contains  the  stones  which  once  formed  the 
semicircular  arch  of  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  Scholars' 
Court  of  Old  Charterhouse.  On  these  stones  are  cut  the 
names  of  scholars  once  on  the  Foundation,  with  the  date 
of  their  departure  from  its  fostering  care  out  into  the  wide 
Avorld  again.  The  name  of  Thackeray,  who,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  present  generation  of  young  Carthusians,  is  held 
to  be  the  giant  genius  of  their  school,  stands  out  promi- 
nent on  the  keystone  of  the  upper  curve.  But  his  fame, 
bright  and  strong  and  still  vivid  as  it  is,  pales  before 
the  lustrous  glow  of  imperishable  renown  with  which  some 
of  his  predecessors  at  Old  Charterhouse  have  surrounded 
the  school.  In  Sutton's  older  school-house  Joseph  Addison 
received  his  "grammar  learning";  and  there  began  that 
friendship  between  him  and  Steele,  which  resulted  in  the 
production  of  "The  Spectator,"  which  was  so  admirably 
influential  in  refining  the  manners  of  the  age  of  Anne. 
Joseph  Addison  was  a  boarder  and  Dick  Steele  a  "  poor 
scholar,"  of  Charterhouse.  Blackstone,  the  great  constitu- 
tional lawyer,  received  his  earlier  education  at  the  expense 
of  Sutton's  Foundation  ;  and  so  did  John  Wesley,  the  divine. 
Monk,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  the  consummate  Greek 
scholar,  and  Thirlwall,  of  St.  David's,  the  eminent  historian 
of  Greece,  were  once  boys  at  Charterhouse  ;  and  Grote,  the 
distinguished  contemporary  of  the  latter,  was  also  a  boy 
of  the  school.  At  one  period  of  its  history  it  could  claim 
the  honour  of  numbering  among  its  alumni  three  of  the 
most  prominent  personages  in  England  : — The  Primate  ot 
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England,  Dr.  Manners  Sutton ;  the  Prime  Minister  of 
England,  Lord  Liverpool ;  and  the  Chief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land, Lord  Ellenborough.  "  In  grateful  remembrance  "  (so 
runs  the  inscription  on  his  tomb)  "of  the  advantages 
he  had  derived  through  life  from  his  education  upon 
the  Foundation  of  the  Charterhouse,"  Lord  Ellenborough 
requested  that  after  his  death  he  might  be  buried  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  society.  There  in  the  founder's  vault  he  lies, 
a  solemn  testimony  of  the  benefit  that  accrued  to  England 
herself,  through  the  splendid  services  rendered  her  by  one 
who,  as  a  boy,  was  a  poor  scholar  of  Sutton's  Founda- 
tion. 

The  1 2th  of  December  in  each  year  is  set  apart  as  the 
great  and  solemn  festival  occasion  of  Carthusians  young 
and  old — the  day  on  which  they  commemorate  their  bene- 
factor. Among  the  statutes  drawn  up  by  the  governors 
in  1627,  is  the  following  :  "  Item.  There  shall  be  an  anniver- 
sary commemoration  of  the  founder,  kept  every  12th  day 
of  December  with  solemn  service,  a  sermon,  and  such 
increase  of  commons  as  we  allow  upon  other  festivals  by 
our  establishment."  This  ordinance  is  still  in  part  re- 
ligiously observed.  A  banquet  is  held  in  the  great  hall 
at  Charterhouse,  which  is  attended  by  a  large  number 
of  present  and  old  Carthusians,  masters  and  governors. 
Thackeray  makes  mention  of  the  ancient  ceremony  in  his 
novel  of  the  "  Newcomes,"  the  original  MS.  of  which,  by 
the  way,  is  now  in  the  school  library  at  Godalming.  "The 
death-day  of  the  founder,"  says  Thackeray,  "is  still  kept 
solemnly  by  the  Cistercians.  In  the  chapel,  where  assemble 
the  boys  of  the  school,  and  the  fourscore  old  men  of 
the  hospital,  the  founder's  tomb  stands,  a  huge  edifice, 
emblazoned  with  heraldic  decorations  and  clumsy  carved 
allegories.  .  .  .  The  custom  of  the  school  is  that  on  the 
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1 2th  of  December,  the  Founder's  Day,  the  head  Gown-boy 
shall  recite  a  Latin  oration  in  praise  Fundatoris  nostri, 
and  upon  other  subjects  ;  and  a  goodly  company  of  old 
Cistercians  is  generally  brought  together  to  attend  this 
oration,  after  which  we  go  to  chapel  and  hear  a  sermon, 
after  which  we  adjourn  to  a  great  dinner,  where  old  con- 
disciples  meet,  old  toasts  are  given  and  speeches  are  made. 
Before  marching  from  the  oration-hall  to  chapel,  the 
stewards  of  the  day's  dinner,  according  to  old-fashioned 
rite,  have  wands  put  into  their  hands,  walk  to  church  at 
the  head  of  the  procession,  and  sit  there  in  places  of 
honour.  The  boys  are  already  in  their  seats  with  smug 
fresh  faces  and  shining  white  collars  ;  the  old  black- 
gowned  pensioners  are  on  their  benches ;  the  chapel  is 
lighted,  and  founder's  tomb,  with  its  grotesque  carvings, 
monsters,  heraldries,  darkles  and  shines  with  the  most 
wonderful  shadows  and  lights.  There  he  lies,  Fuudator 
noster,  in  his  ruff  and  gown,  awaiting  the  Great  Examina- 
tion Day.  We  oldsters,  be  we  ever  so  old,  become  boys 
again  as  we  look  at  that  familiar  old  tomb,  and  think  how 
the  seats  are  altered  since  we  were  here,  and  how  the 
doctor — not  the  present  doctor — the  doctor  of  our  time, 
used  to  sit  yonder,  and  his  awful  eye  used  to  frighten  us 
shuddering  boys,  on  whom  it  lighted  ;  and  how  the  boy 
next  us  would  kick  our  shins  during  service-time,  and  hov/ 
the  monitor  would  cane  us  afterwards  because  our  shins 
were  kicked.  ...  A  plenty  of  candles  light  up  this  chapel, 
and  this  scene  of  age  and  youth,  and  early  memories  and 
pompous  death.  How  solemn  the  well-remembered  prayers 
are,  here  uttered  again  in  the  place  where  in  childhood  we 
used  to  hear  them  !  How  beautiful  and  decorous  the  rite  ! 
How  noble  the  ancient  words  of  the  supplications  which 
the  priest  utters,  and  to  which  generations  of  fresh  children 
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and  troops  of  bygone  seniors,  have  cried  *  Amen  '  under 
these  arches !  The  service  for  Founder's  Day  is  a  special 
one,  one  of  the  Psalms  selected  being  the  Thirty-seventh, 
and  we  hear —  '23.  The  steps  of  a  good  man  are  ordered 
by  the  Lord  :  and  He  delighteth  in  his  way.  24.  Though 
he  fall,  he  shall  not  be  utterly  cast  down  :  for  the  Lord 
upholdeth  him  with  His  hand.  25.  I  have  been  young, 
and  now  am  old  :  yet  have  I  not  seen  the  righteous  for- 
saken, nor  his  seed  begging  bread.' "  In  these  thoughtful 
and  regretful  words  has  the  great  master  of  English  fiction, 
in  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  his  works,  immortalized  the 
annual  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Sutton,  founder  of 
Charterhouse  School.  The  memory  of  that  charitable 
London  citizen  will  live  for  ages  as  the  author  of  one  of  our 
largest  and  most  flourishing  public  schools — "  the  giver,"  as 
has  been  somewhat  lavishly  insisted  by  an  early  writer, 
"  of  the  greatest  gift  in  England,  either  in  Protestant  or 
Catholic  times,  ever  bestowed  by  any  individual." 
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II.— THE  SCHOOL  LIFE. 

By  F.  F,  Daldy,  late  a  Senior  Scholar  of  Charterhouse. 

At  Charterhouse,  during  the  few  years  which  preceded 
the  removal  of  the  school  to  Godalming,  the  traditions 
of  a  more  distinguished  past  often  clouded  the  present. 
In  1 87 1  the  numbers,  including  Day-boys,  barely  exceeded 
a  hundred  and  twenty ;  in  the  preceding  generation,  from 
more  than  four  times  as  many  boys,  not  a  few  had  passed 
on  to  the  highest  distinctions  of  the  Universities.  In  the 
last  years  of  the  school's  London  career,  there  were  three 
boarding  houses,  of  which  "  Gown-boys,"  the  home  of  the 
Foundation  scholars,  was  most  important.  Next  in  size  was 
the  Head  Master's  house,  known  as  "  Saunderites,"  so  called 
from  the  late  Dean  of  Peterborough,  a  former  Head  Master 
of  the  school.  Lastly  there  was  "  Verites,"  the  residence 
of  the  Usher,  or  second  master,  which  takes  its  name  from 
a  well-known  Carthusian  and  former  Usher,  Oliver  Walford. 
Both  Saunders  and  Walford  are  names  of  old  Carthusian 
families,  which  can  each  boast  a  long  list  of  sons  whose 
names  are  inscribed  on  the  stones  in  "cloisters,"  brought 
down  to  Godalming  from  the  entrance  to  "  school "  in 
London. 

Of  "Gown-boys"  there  were  rather  more  than  fifty. 
At  a  time  when  the  numbers  of  the  school  exceeded  five 
hundred,  they  were  necessarily  in  the  minority,  nor  does 
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it  appear  that  they  were  treated  with  much  deference  ; 
but  as  the  number  of  "  Boarders  "  fell  off,  the  Foundation 
house  of  course  remaining  in  statu  quo,  Gown-boy  influence 
began  to  preponderate.  For  a  few  years  previous  to  1872, 
this  house  contained  nearly  the  whole  motive  power  and 
life  of  the  school.  The  regime  was,  as  may  be  supposed, 
thoroughly  conservative ;  indeed,  the  theory  of  "  old 
customs"  was  applied  with  an  intensity  not  far  short  of 
extravagance. 

At  old  Charterhouse  the  bounds  were  narrow.  Only 
once  a  fortnight,  or  for  the  more  favoured  Upper  School 
once  a  week,  was  permission  given  to  pass  beyond  the 
school  walls.  Once  a  fortnight,  from  mid-day  on  Saturday 
until  evening  chapel  on  Sunday,  a  boy  was  allowed  to  "  go 
out "  on  receipt  of  a  proper  "  invite "  from  his  parents. 
"  Going  out  Saturday  "  has,  of  course,  become  a  thing  of 
the  past  ;  there  is  now  an  "  exeat,"  lasting  from  mid-day 
on  Saturday  until  Monday  evening,  in  the  middle  of  each 
"  quarter."  At  Godalming  none  but  Sixth  Form  boys  may 
now  pass  the  railway,  i.e.  go  into  the  "  town "  ;  with  this 
single  exception,  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  country  is 
within  "  bounds." 

The  restrictions  on  liberty  inseparable  from  a  boarding- 
school  in  the  heart  of  the  City  of  London  were  well  calcu- 
lated to  induce  an  intimate  and  lasting  attachment  to  the 
walls  of  the  Carthusian's  home.  But  on  the  other  hand,  for 
all  except  the  boys  at  the  top  of  the  school  there  was 
often  little  or  nothing  to  do.  Football  in  cloisters  helped 
to  pass  many  a  weary  hour.  Loafing  was  frequent ;  and 
attempts  at  oppression  far  from  rare.  It  always  has  and 
always  must  be  the  same  with  schools  in  such  a  position. 
Yet,  however  responsible  the  confined  space  was  for  render- 
ing bullying  necessary,  it  will  be  admitted  that  it  rendered 
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concealment  of  any  systematic  tyranny  more  difficult.  An 
excellent  monitorial  system,  too,  was  constantly  active  in 
keeping  down  the  evil. 

The  removal  of  the  school  to  Godalming  has  produced 
among  other  changes,  a  modification  of  the  relations 
between  "upper"  and  "fag."  Much  fagging  that  in 
London,  owing  to  the  lack  of  amusement,  was  a  positive 
pleasure,  became  extremely  irksome  when  the  alternative 
was,  at  worst,  a  pleasant  ramble  in  the  country.  The 
principal  kinds  of  fagging  in  London  were  as  follows. 
Firstly,  Tea-fagging.  Each  upper  retained  the  service  of  two 
fags  to  make  his  tea  and  toast,  who  were  in  consequence 
exempt  from  some  other  duties  ;  and  the  custom  became 
established  for  the  upper,  on  leaving,  to  present  each  of 
his  tea-fags  with  a  "  leave  book."  Secondly,  Library-fag- 
ging. Two,  usually  the  two  highest  fags,  were  elected 
"  under-librarians "  in  each  house.  They  had  to  attend 
and  give  out  and  register  books  for  half  an  hour  every 
evening,  and  were,  besides,  expected  to  "  read  over  "  the 
books  after  library  "  coll "  (collection)  to  see  that  they  had 
been  returned  to  their  proper  places.  The  library  fags  also 
cut  newspapers  or  new  books,  and  "  boxed "  all  volumes 
found  lying  about.  This  last  duty  is  performed  by  calling 
out  the  title  of  the  book  loudly  three  times,  and  then,  if  the 
answer  "Mine  !  "  be  not  forthcoming,  adding,  "  Boxed  !  "  a 
fine  of  sixpence  being  in  such  case  levied  on  the  boy  in 
whose  name  the  work  has  been  registered.  Thirdly, 
fagging  in  Hall,  i.e.  waiting  on  the  uppers  during  their 
breakfast  or  tea.  'And  lastly.  Cocks-fagging,  in  which 
the  fags  had  to  dry  the  uppers'  towels,  and  fill  their  basins 
with  water.  These  were  the  principal  duties  of  fags  in  the 
house  ;  but  there  were  also  outside  fags  as  well,  who  were 
engaged  in  racquet-fagging,  i.e.  standing  by  at  the  open 
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racquet  courts  to  throw  up  balls,  for  perhaps  half  an  hour 
at  a  time ;  after  which  length  of  service,  the  fag  was 
generally  told  to  "set"  some  one  else  in  his  place.  At 
cricket-fagging,  the  whole  body  of  fags  were  equally  ap- 
portioned between  the  uppers  who  played  cricket ;  and 
at  football-fagging,  boys  were  required  to  stand  round 
"  Green,"  to  throw  in  the  ball  whenever  it  passed  the 
boundaries.  This  is  a  long  list,  but  it  made  life  far  more 
pleasant  to  most  of  the  smaller  boys. 

Of  boys  in  whose  hands  authority  over  other  boys  is 
placed,  there  are  school-monitors,  house-monitors,  and 
uppers.  To  any  of  these  a  small  boy  may  look  for  protec- 
tion. The  duties  of  a  school-monitor  are — to  see  that  the 
monitor's  book  is  taken  round  in  his  "week,"  to  assist  in 
preserving  order  at  the  weekly  "  calling  over,"  to  see  that 
the  order  of  the  boys  in  each  form  is  duly  entered  in  the 
"  Red  Book,"  to  read  the  lesson  in  morning  chapel,  and  to 
forward  discipline  in  all  "  school  "  matters.  The  number 
of  school-monitors  has  lately  been  increased  from  four  to 
six.  House-monitors  are  responsible  for  order  in  the  house, 
"  keep  Banco,"  help  to  manage  the  house  library,  collect 
subscriptions,  manage  the  baths. 

An  "  upper "  possesses  only  the  privilege  of  fagging, 
all  monitors  being  of  necessity  also  uppers.  All  Sixth 
Form  monitors  in  rotation  read  a  lesson  in  chapel  on 
Sunday  evening.  In  London  any  monitor  might  call 
up  and  punish  at  his  own  discretion  any  "  under,"  the 
force  of  public  opinion  precluding  any  appeal  to  the 
masters.  This  state  of  things  was  altered  soon  after 
the  school's  removal  to  Godalming,  for  it  was  felt  that 
the  monitors'  power  need  no  longer  be  maintained  at  such 
a  pitch,  now  that  the  temptations  to  bullying  had  ceased. 
The  set  of  school  rules  at  present  in  force  was  printed  in 
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1873.  By  them,  first,  none  but  the  head  monitor  of  the 
school,  or  the  head  monitor  in  each  house  can  inflict 
corporal  punishment,  and  he  only  with  the  consent  of  his 
co-monitors.  Secondly,  every  stick  or  cane  used  for  such 
a  purpose  must  have  been  licensed  by  the  Head  Master. 
Thirdly,  "swingering"  was  made  illegal.  Fourthly,  a  direct 
and  usual  right  of  appeal  to  the  Head  Master  or  house 
master  was  set  up.  Fifthly,  no  head  monitor  should  punish 
for  an  insult  personal  to  himself  These  rules  work 
extremely  well  ;  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  sober 
agreement  of  at  least  four  monitors  is  needed  before  a 
"  licking  "  can  be  given. 

Fagging  has  of  late  years  steadily  grown  milder,  both 
in  kind  and  degree.  Cocks-fagging  and  call-fagging  have 
long  since  been  abolished  as  barbarous  ;  football  and 
racquet  fagging  have  now  no  place.  A  fag  is,  of  course,  still 
liable  to  be  sent  to  a  reasonable  distance  by  any  "  upper  " 
on  any  message  or  other  service,  but  not  (by  unwritten 
law)  if  he  be  engaged  in  some  specific  game,  as  football  or 
cricket.  Great  confidence  has  been  expressed  in  the  future 
of  this  institution  ;  the  common  objection  to  its  effect  on  the 
boys  that  "  it  finds  them  slaves,  it  leaves  them  despots  "  is 
not  indorsed  at  Charterhouse. 

An  amusing  story  is  related  of  an  effectual  use  of 
monitorial  privilege  on  the  part  of  a  certain  small  monitor. 
He  was  bathing  in  a  part  of  the  river  (the  Wey)  known 
as  the  "  Bell  Hole,"  and  was  in  great  danger  of  drowning. 
Fortunately,  however,  after  going  under  twice,  on  again 
rising  to  the  surface  he  retained  sufficient  presence  of  mind 
to  shout  "  Fag  !  "  with  all  his  might.  A  stalwart  being  of 
that  persuasion  at  once  dived  into  the  water  and  brought 
him  safe  to  land. 

We  must  not  take  leave  of  old  Charterhouse  without 
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quoting  a  few  time-honoured  expressions,  such  as  are  for 
the  most  part  in  daily  use  now.  Any  cake  is  called  a  "  he," 
but  a  cold  plum-pudding  of  a  more  "stodgy"  nature  is 
termed  a  "  she."  A  "  cheesy  "  catch  or  kick  needs  no  ex- 
planation. A  bath  is  called  a  "  tosh  "  ;  cheese,  often  "tosh- 
soap."  The  lavatory  in  each  house  is  called  "cocks,"  from 
the  taps  over  the  basins. 

The  daily  routine  at  Charterhouse  at  Godalming  is  as 
follows.  The  first  bell  rings  in  each  house  at  6.45  ;  the 
second,  called  the  "quarter,"  at  7.15.  In  most  houses 
the  boys  are  expected  to  be  out  of  the  dormitories  by 
the  quarter,  and  the  doors  are  then  locked.  Biscuits 
and  milk  are  given  out  from  the  butteries  from  7.15  to 
7.25;  at  this  latter  time  the  "five"  bell  rings.  The 
punctuality  with  which  morning  chapel  now  begins  is 
really  portentous  ;  by  7.27  every  boy  is  usually  in  his 
place.  The  Head  Master  walks  up  "chapel"  precisely 
at  the  half-hour,  or  even  a  minute  before  it,  and  any  boy 
who  reaches  his  seat  after  this  crisis  is  counted  late.  It 
has  not  always  been  so.  The  plan  of  locking  the  dormitories 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  chapel  begins  has  been  adopted 
as  the  only  means  of  preventing  unpunctuality  and  un- 
seemly scrambling.  Some  perverse  heroes  continually 
insisted  on  getting  out  of  bed  to  the  music  of  the  "five," 
The  week-day  morning  service  in  chapel  lasts  just  over 
fifteen  minutes.  It  comprises  certain  parts  of  the  Morning 
Prayer,  a  portion  of  scripture,  a  hymn,  and  the  "  Founder's 
Prayer,"  except  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  when 
the  Litany  is  read.  The  boys  proceed  straight  from 
chapel  into  "  first  "  school,  and  are  supposed  to  be  occu- 
pied there  until  about  8.15.  But  the  lesson  often  goes 
on  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  longer,  especially  if  the 
"rep"  has  not  been  prepared  to  the  master's  satisfaction. 
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Breakfast  for  the  under  school  is  served  at  8.30  in  most 
of  the  houses,  but  the  upper  school  do  not  usually  sit  down 
till  half  an  hour  later,  "  Second  "  school  begins  at  half- 
past  nine,  and  is  preceded,  as  indeed  are  all  "schools" 
and  "  chapels,"  by  "quarter  "  and  "five"  bells.  From  10.30 
to  10.45  the  boys  come  out  of  school  for  the  "quarter"; 
in  this  interval  any  necessary  moves  from  one  class-room 
to  another  are  made,  and  any  extra  books  that  may  be 
wanted  are  fetched  from  the  houses.  "  Second  "  school  ends 
at  12.30,  dinner  is  at  1.15,  or  in  summer  1.30;  the  time 
between  is  filled  up  with  cricket,  football,  bathing,  etc.,  ac- 
cording to  the  season.  In  each  house  the  upper  and  under 
schools  dine  together.  In  "cricket  quarter,"  "third"  school 
begins  at  3;  in  "oration  quarter"  and  "long  quarter" 
not  until  4.  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  are  half-holi- 
days. On  these  days  there  are  "  adsums  "  at  4  and  6. 
"  Locking  in "  varies  from  4.30  in  winter  to  7.30  in 
summer ;  and  when  "  locking  in  "  is  at  6.30  or  any  earlier 
time,  the  second  adsum  is  dispensed  with.  It  is  under- 
stood that  by  means  of  "adsums"  no  boy  can  be  away  from 
the  school  for  more  than  about  two  hours  at  a  time.  Tea 
or  supper  for  the  under  school  is  at  6.30 ;  for  the  upper 
school  at  7  or  7.15.  This  meal  consists,  for  the  former,  of 
bread  and  butter  and  tea ;  the  latter  have  meat  in  addition. 
At  7.30  the  unders  go  into  evening  school,  or  "  Banco  "  as 
it  is  called.  This  lasts  for  an  hour  and  twenty-five 
minutes,  and  is  "  kept "  by  one  of  the  house-monitors. 
Strict  silence  is  the  rule,  varied  by  an  occasional  "  May  I 
get  up,  please  .'' "  from  some  boy  in  want  of  a  book  or  pen. 
At  nine  the  house^master  comes  in  to  prayers  :  names  are 
read  over,  each  boy  ansv/ering  "  Adsum ! "  The  gas  is 
turned  out  in  the  dormitories  at  9.15  or  9.20,  the  house 
master  going  round,  with  the  monitor  of  the  week,  to  see 
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that  each  boy  is  in  his  cubicle  and  the  door  properly 
shut.  Supper,  consisting  of  bread  and  cheese  or  butter 
with  beer,  is  provided  for  the  upper  school  after  prayers  ; 
they  go  to  bed  at  10.30.  Sunday  begins  with  prayers  in 
the  house  at  9  a.m.     "  Chapels  "  are  at  1 1  a.m.  and  7  a.m. 

The  school  year  at  Charterhouse  is  thus  divided.  Long 
Quarter,  beginning  about  January  25th,  lasts  thirteen  weeks, 
and  is  followed  by  four  weeks'  holidays.  Cricket  Quarter 
lasts  eleven  weeks,  and  after  six  weeks  at  home  the  boys 
come  back  for  the  thirteen  weeks  of  Oration  Quarter. 
There  is  now  some  talk  of  lengthening  Cricket  Quarter  at 
the  expense  of  the  already  curtailed  Long  Quarter.  Oration 
Quarter,  of  course,  takes  its  name  from  the  oration  formerly 
delivered  annually  on  I'ounder's  Day  before  the  governors 
of  the  school  by  the  head  Gown-boy, 

"Lemon-peel  fight  "  has  at  last  succumbed  to  advancing 
civilization.  On  Shrove  Tuesday,  directly  after  dinner, 
there  used  to  take  place  a  desperate  contest  with  half 
lemons  for  missiles — Gown-boys  and  Boarders  being  the 
belligerents  during  the  last  few  years  in  London.  At  old 
Charterhouse,  "  under  green  "  was  small  enough  to  prescrxe 
the  compactness  of  the  attacking  armies  ;  but  at  Godal- 
ming,  on  a  space  ten  times  as  large,  close  formation  gave 
way  to  skirmishing;  and  to  our  shame  be  it  said,  this 
chivalrous  encounter  degenerated  into  a  series  of  petty 
attacks  on  unpopular  individuals.  Hence  the  suppression  of 
lemon-peel  fight  four  or  five  years  ago. 

The  monitors'  or  "  Black  Book  "  is  a  register  of  offences 
and  punishments,  and  was  formerly  entirely  in  the  custody 
of  the  school-monitor  for  the  week.  Li  the  first  column 
appears  the  boy's  name,  followed  by  small  figures  to 
denote  the  number  of  times  he  is  "put  down";  in  the 
second,  a  description  of  his  offence  ;  in  the  third,  the  name 
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of  the  master  who  puts  him  down.  Curious  entries  occasion- 
ally appear.     Thus,  "  Stitbbs,  mi  '^'^■^ Inking  Stubbs, 

ma. Mr. ."   At  old  Charterhouse,  to  be  down  once 

meant  "  be  careful,"  twice  "  be  very  careful,"  three  times 
"  be  birched."  But  noAV  birchings  seldom  occur,  and  to  be 
put  down  two  or  three  times  implies  one  or  two  hours' 
extra  school  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  or  one  hour's  extra 
drill  on  Saturday  afternoon. 

Drill  is  to  a  great  extent  a  means  of  punishment,  and  is 
consequently  unpopular.  Extra  drill  goes  on  between  8.30 
and  9  every  morning,  and  on  Saturday  from  3  to  4.  Be- 
sides this,  the  whole  school  falls  in,  with  the  band,  for 
battalion  parade  at  12.30  on  Saturdays. 

The  three  boarding-houses  which  belong  to  the  school 
buildings  each  contain  between  fifty  and  sixty  boys.  The 
numbers  of  the  school  are  strictly  limited  by  the  statutes 
to  five  hundred,  and  there  is  one  Day-boy.  The  total 
number  of  boarding-houses  is  now  eleven.  The  principal 
rooms  in  any  house  are  Hall,  or  Upper  Long  Room,  for  the 
upper  school ;  Long  Room,  Under  Long  Room,  or  in  one 
house  "  Writing  School,"  for  the  under  school ;  from  ten  to 
sixteen  studies  ;  two  dormitories,  each  boy  having  his  own 
"  cubicle  "  ;  "  cocks,"  or  the  lavatory  ;  buttery  ;  matron's 
rooms  and  "  sick-room  "  ;  monitors'-room  ;  music-room  ; 
bath-room. 

House  libraries  have  long  been  an  important  institution  ; 
they  are  managed  by  a  self-elected  committee,  chosen  from 
the  members  of  the  upper  school  in  the  house.  Li  London 
the  library  of  each  house  included  books  on  all  subjects, 
from  Ainsworth's  novels  to  a  dictionary  of  the  Bible ;  but 
now  only  light  literature  is  taken  in.  With  the  prospect 
of  removal  it  was  suggested  by  the  Head  Master  that  the 
standard  books  of  reference  should  be  combined  to  form 
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the  nucleus  of  a  school  library ;  but  such  was  the  conserva- 
tism of  those  days,  that  at  a  mass  meeting  of  the  three 
library  committees  it  was  almost  unanimously  resolved 
that  amalgamation  was  inexpedient,  although  each  of  the 
house  libraries  then  possessed  its  copy  of  the  "  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica,"  and  of  D'Oyly  and  Mant's  Bible  !  The 
result  of  the  combination  which  eventually  took  place  is 
the  present  school  library,  which  daily  increases  in  value, 
importance,  and  popularity. 

The  CartJmsian,  the  present  school  paper,  prospers.  The 
Sixth  Form  represent  the  proprietors,  and  the  management 
is  entrusted  to  an  editor,  or  joint  editors,  and  a  treasurer. 
Neither  of  these  posts  are  sinecures.  The  school  of  Addison 
and  Steele  has  more  than  once  produced  a  periodical  in 
the  past.  The  Charterhouse  Spectator  flourished  in  1854, 
but  the  present  Carthusian  commenced  with  the  new  life 
at  Godalming.  Its  profits,  which  at  the  outset  were  con- 
siderable, are  given  to  the  fund  for  the  racquet  courts. 

There  is  no  speech-day  at  Charterhouse.  At  the  end  of 
every  quarter,  there  takes  place  a  rather  more  formal  version 
of  the  weekly  "  calling  over,"  promotions  are  made,  and 
once  a  year  prizes  are  distributed. 

The  "  shop  "  was  set  on  foot  about  six  years  ago  by  some 
of  the  masters.  It  supplies  requisites  for  fives  and  lawn- 
tennis,  besides  ices  and  all  the  usual  products  of  a  pastry- 
cook's shop.  The  profits  are  from  time  to  time  given  to 
the  funds  of  the  various  games,  etc.  Of  these  there  is  an 
abundant  choice  ;  for  it  is  a  maxim  at  Charterhouse  that 
every  one  should  do  something.  Of  cricket  and  football 
(Association)  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much.  The  Rifle 
Corps  has  done  fairly  at  Wimbledon  lately,  and  there  is  a 
range  up  to  three  hundred  yards  on  the  School  estate. 
Bicycles  are  not  tolerated.     "Athletics"  is  an  important 
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day  in  Long  Quarter.  The  Fire  Brigade  has  lately  been 
active.  There  are  also  of  course  racquet  courts,  fives  courts, 
lawn-tennis  courts,  bathing  in  the  river,  and  a  little  boating. 
In  conclusion,  we  may  point  out  that  the  real  life  of  the 
school  is  not  seen  by  a  boy  who  never  emerges  from  the 
lower  forms.  Here,  perhaps,  more  than  at  any  other 
school,  position  in  form  is  taken  account  of.  In  each 
house  the  upper  school  is  separate  from  the  under.  One 
boy  can  "  cheek  "  another,  or  not,  according  as  he  is  or  is  not 
above  him  in  form.  The  monitors  are  chosen  entirely  from 
the  head  boys  in  a  house  ;  nor  can  a  boy  be  captain  of  either 
the  cricket  or  football  elevens,  if  his  place  be  below  the 
Under  Sixth  Form.  For  a  boy  who  means  to  get  on  at 
Charterhouse,  it  is  above  all  things  necessary  he  should 
work. 
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ITS    HISTORY. 

The  foundlnsf  of  St.  Paul's  School  is  associated  with  some 
of  the  most  interesting  events  of  English  history.  Its 
creation  dates  from  the  dawn  of  the  English  renaissance 
of  literature,  of  which  important  epoch  it  forms  a  landmark, 
almost  as  conspicuous,  and  quite  as  noteworthy,  as  that 
presented  by  some  of  the  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. Properly  to  appreciate  the  position  that  this  school 
has  held  among  the  great  foundation  seminaries  for  the 
space  of  more  than  three  hundred  years,  we  must  glance  k^'^ 
backward  at  the  state  of  learning  in  England  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
centuries.  That  period  will  be  always  memorable  as 
marking  the  time  when  the  learned  Erasmus,  in  the  full 
vigour  of  his  manhood,  was  contending  against  the  corrupt 
learning  and  mischievous  traditions  of  the  schoolmen,  and 
aiming  at  that  splendid  goal  to  which  he  ultimately 
attained,  the  revival  of  letters  in  our  ancient  Universities. 
Writing  to  one  of  his  favourite  pupils,  in  the  last  year 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  Erasmus  thus  summed  up  the 
general  character  of  the  clergy  of  his  day — at  that  time^  be 
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it  i-cmembered,  the  one  lettered  class  of  the  community : — 
f/  "I  have  nothing  to  say,"  wrote  he,  " against  the  profession 
of  divinity,  which  I  entirely  love  and  honour,  but  only 
against  the  mongrel  divines  of  the  present  generation  ;  a 
sort  of  wretched  creatures  whose  brains  are  rotten,  their 
language  barbarous,  their  apprehension  dull  and  stupid, 
their  knowledge  abstruse  and  knotty,  their  manners  very 
rough,  their  lives  a  mere  scene  of  hypocrisy,  their  speech 
virulent,  and  their  hearts  black  as  hell."  With  unfaltering 
devotion,  Erasmus  directed  his  efforts  towards  the  intel- 
lectual regeneration  of  these  men.  He  became  the  apostle 
of  the  new  learning  in  England,  the  advocate  of  the  study 
of  classical  literature  in  its  purer  form,  unchanged  from  the 
written  language  of  the  older  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Roman 
writers  themselves.  His  own  profound  scholarship  and 
earnestness  in  the  pursuit  of  learning  enabled  him  to  "' 
accomplish  the  ends  which  he  sought  to  attain. 

Strong  opposition  was,  however,  for  some  time  main- 
tained against  the  innovations  he  introduced,  by  those  who 
had  been  educated  in  the  old  system  of  the  Churchmen. 
Partly  from  ignorance,  and  partly  from  self-interest,  the 
great  majority  of  the  English  clergy  did  all  in  their  power 
to  thwart  the  teaching  of  Erasmus  and  his  followers.  It  is 
related  that  an  English  prelate  of  the  period,  "  esteemed 
among  the  most  eminent  for  his  learning  and  gravity," 
publicly  denounced  one  of  the  University  doctors,  for 
suffering  the  Latin  poets  to  be  taught  in  his  school, 
which,  on  that  account,  the  bishop  styled  a  house  of 
idolatry.  Of  the  original  Greek  historians  and  poets,  no 
better  appreciation  was  shown  ;  and  the  Greek  Scriptural 
writings  were  held  to  be  heretical.  The  famous  Testament 
of  Erasmus,  which  appeared  in  15 16,  and  which  may  be  said 
to  have  proceeded  from  the  bosom  of  the  ancient  Church 
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itself,  was  believed  to  be  an  invention  of  his  own,  with  the 
view  of  establishing  a  new  religion.  This  volume  which 
was  presently  to  be  so  joyously  welcomed  as  the  hallowed 
text-book  of  the  Reformed  faith,  was  proscribed  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Universities,  and  a  severe  fine  was  levied 
against  any  member  who  should  be  detected  with  the  book 
in  his  possession. 

The  following  anecdote  serves  amusingly  to  illustrate 
the  degenerateness  of  learning  in  England,  in  the  first  years 
of  Henry  VIII.'s  reign,  at  the  time  when  Erasmus  was 
making  the  greatest  stir  among  the  schoolmen.  The  king 
happened  to  be  residing  at  the  royal  manor  of  Woodstock 
when  one  of  the  University  preachers  was  called  over  from 
Oxford  to  preach  before  him.  The  divine  took  occasion  in 
his  discourse  (inopportunely  as  it  turned  out,  but,  doubtless, 
thinking  it  would  benefit  the  Church  which  he  served)  to 
rail  against  the  Greek  learning  in  general,  and  especially 
against  the  new  interpretations  set  upon  the  Scriptures  by 
the  writings  of  Erasmus.  The  king,  who  was  a  man 
not  without  learning,  was  much  offended.  After  the 
sermon  he  sent  for  the  preacher,  and  there  and  then 
appointed  a  solemn  disputation  to  be  held  before  him,  in 
which  the  divine  might  oppose,  and  Sir  Thomas  More 
should  defend,  the  use  of  the  Greek  tongue.  The  meeting- 
took  place,  and  More  (so  it  is  related)  began  with  an 
eloquent  appeal  in  favour  of  its  study.  The  preacher, 
taking  no  pains  to  contest  what  was  said,  fell  upon  his 
knees  and  besought  Henry's  pardon  for  giving  offence, 
excusing  himself  on  the  plea  that  what  he  had  urged  in 
the  pulpit  was  at  the  direct  instigation  of  the  Spirit.  "Not 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,"  bluntly  answered  the  king;  "but  the 
spirit  of  infatuation."  Had  he  ever  read  any  of  the  Greek 
writings  of  Erasmus .''  inquired  the  monarch.     The  divine 
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confessed,  "No."  "Why,  then,  you  are  a  very  foolish 
fellow,"  continued  Henry,  "  to  censure  what  you  have  never 
read."  At  length  the  preacher,  trusting  to  clear  himself 
from  the  predicament  in  which  he  was  placed,  declared 
that,  having  listened  to  More's  learned  apology,  he  had 
become  the  more  reconciled  to  the  Greek  tongue,  "  because," 
said  he,  "  I  perceive  it  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew."  The 
king  sat  amazed  (runs  the  story)  at  the  man's  ignorance. 
With  ill-concealed  anger  he  dismissed  him,  and  commanded 
that  he  should  never  again  preach  before  the  sovereign. 
As  may  be  supposed,  the  authority  and  influence  of  Henry 
were  of  great  importance  in  supporting  Erasmus  against  his 
numerous  and  powerful  opponents.  In  fact,  but  for  Henry's 
passive  aid,  sometimes  more  actively  given  at  the  solicitation 
of  More  (one  of  Erasmus's  most  devoted  friends),  the  in- 
tellectual growth  of  England  that  was  so  essential  to  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation  must  have  ceased  under  the 
pressure  of  bigotry  and  ignorance  directed  against  it  from 
all  sides. 

One  man  who  helped  as  much  as  any  Englishman 
to  stem  the  stormy  current  of  abuse  and  misconception 
urged  against  the  teachings  of  Erasmus  was  John  Colet. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  well-to-do  mercer  and  citizen  of 
London  (twice  elected  its  chief  magistrate),  born  in  the 
fifth  year  of  Edward  the  Fourth's  reign.  Heir  in  his 
youth  to  an  ample  patrimony,  he  forthwith  turned  it  to 
account  by  entering  with  great  eagerness  upon  the  pursuit 
of  learning.  He  went  to  Oxford,  where  he  ardently  studied 
logic,  philosophy,  and  the  appointed  literature  of  the 
schools,  and  afterwards  betook  himself  to  the  European 
continent,  to  read  in  the  foreign  Universities.  Afterwards, 
returning  to  Oxford,  he  there  became  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  steadfast  of  those  upholding  the  new  order 
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of  things  under  Erasmus.  John  Colet  became  one  of  the 
giant  guiding  spirits  of  the  Reformation  era.  His  wealth 
and  other  social  advantages  might  have  ensured  his 
admission  to  court,  where  his  father  had  been  welcome  ; 
but  nobler  aspirations  weaned  him  from  the  frivolities 
of  life  to  take  part  in  the  great  work  which  was  to  culmi- 
nate in  the  emancipation  of  the  English  Church  from  the 
thraldom  of  the  Papacy.  When  quite  a  young  man  he 
took  a  part  in  the  instruction  of  students  of  the  University 
of  Oxford.  Without  fee  or  reward  he  read  there  public 
lectures  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul ;  and  though  he  was 
not  at  that  time  capable  of  receiving  any  degree,  yet 
(says  an  old  writer)  "  there  was  not  a  doctor  or  abbot  or 
other  dignitary  in  the  Church  but  lent  an  attentive  ear  to 
the  doctrines  he  advanced."  And,  pertinently  adds  the 
chronicler,  "though  the  novelty  of  these  public  exercises 
might  possibly  at  first  have  procured  him  a  crowded 
audience,  yet  nothing  could  have  kept  the  numbers  up, 
but  the  more  than  common  abilities  of  the  performer." 
Colet  had  been  educated,  like  his  forefathers,  in  all  the 
reigning  Romish  superstitions,  but  gradually,  as  his  judg- 
ment grew  matured,  he  threw  them  off.  Erasmus  and  he 
became  firm  friends  at  Oxford  :  "  Farewell,  dear  Colet,  thou 
best  of  men,  the  ornament  of  this  University,  and  my 
singular  delight  and  pleasure,"  affectionately  wrote  Erasmus 
to  his  disciple  on  the  latter's  setting  forth  for  London  there 
to  continue  his  labours. 

Preferment  was  not  long  in  coming  to  Colet,  and  shortly 
after  proceeding  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity,  he  was 
appointed  Dean  of  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul,  in 
London.  Then  he  began  to  turn  to  practical  use  the 
doctrines  that  he  had  so  perseveringly  studied  and  carefully 
expounded   in  the  Universit}\     At   all   hazards,   he   was 
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resolved  to  preach  "the  doctrine  of  God  his  Saviour  in 
all  things,"  to  accept  of  no  man's  narrow  interpretations 
of  the  Scriptures,  but  to  put  plainly  before  the  people  what 
he  himself  thought  and  knew  of  the  gospel,  and  to  recom- 
mend their  more  earnest  study  of  it. 

With  such  success  did  he  work  upon  his  flock,  that 
the  bigoted  enthusiasts  of  the  old  doctrine  began  to 
grow  alarmed.  They  had  no  notion  of  permitting  the 
people  to  think  for  themselves.  Nevertheless,  with  rare 
circumspection  Colet  sturdily  fought  his  way,  gradually 
weaning  his  hearers  from  the  idolatrous  proceedings  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  Unwittingly,  he  was  laying  the 
corner-stone  of  the  foundations  of  the  English  Reformation. 
For  his  preaching  he  narrowly  escaped  a  prosecution  for 
heresy,  set  in  motion  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  from  which 
he  was  saved  by  the  king.  The  offences  alleged  against 
him  were,  firstly,  opposition  to  image-worship  ;  secondly,  in 
contending  that  the  exhortation  to  Peter,  "  Feed  my  sheep," 
had  no  carnal  signification ;  thirdly,  that  he  inveighed 
against  the  disquisitions  which  priests  were  then  in  the 
habit  of  delivering  as  sermons.  His  real  sin,  however  (in 
the  eye  of  his  persecutors),  was  reading  publicly  in  the 
cathedral  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  according  to  the  original 
version,  instead  of  adulterated  by  the  jargon  of  the  school- 
men. Colet  was  in  danger  of  being  directed  openly  to 
recant,  or  else  of  paying  the  appointed  penalty  of  heresy, 
which  was  burning  at  the  stake.  From  these  dangers  the 
favour  of  Henry  shielded  him.  The  king  was  sufficient 
barrier  to  the  ecclesiastical  .sway  of  the  bishop.  Colet  went 
to  his  rest  in  peace,  having  first  founded,  under  shadow  of  the 
cathedral,  a  seminary  which,  though  instituted  long  before 
the  Reformation  was  completed,  may,  with  the  strictest 
propriety,  be  termed  the  first  Protestant  school  in  England. 
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"  Desiring  nothing  more  "  (as  recites  the  preface  to  the 
statutes  of  St.  Paul's  School)  "than  the  education  and 
bringing-up  of  children  in  good  manners  and  literature," 
Colet  began  the  building  of  iw*  school.  In  devout  language 
he  dedicated  it  to  the  "  Honour  of  Christe  Jesu  in  pueritia, 
and  of  his  blessed  mother  Mary ; "  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
three — according  to  the  number  of  fish  taken  by  St.  Peter 
(John  xxi.  i) — being  the  statutable  number  of  children 
to  be  admitted,  and  these  "of  all  nations  and  countries 
indifferently."  Having  perfected  his  scheme,  he  conveyed 
certain  estates,  by  way  of  endowment,  "  to  the  most  honest 
and  faithful  Fellowship  of  the  Mercers  of  London  "  (doubtless 
from  a  desire  to  honour  his  father's  memory),  appointing 
them  "  patrons,  defenders,  governors,  and  rulers "  of  the 
school.  He  then  addressed  a  petition  to  Henry,  praying 
for  his  letters  patent  as  solemn  ratification  of  the  deed. 
The  king's  consent  was  given ;  and  in  the  year  1 5 1 2  the 
school  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  scholars.  The  dean 
now  drafted  with  his  own  pen  the  qualifications  for  the 
High  Mastership  of  his  school.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
state,  in  the  language  of  Colet  himself,  what  those  qualifica- 
tions were.  The  High  Master  in  doctrine,  learning,  and 
teaching,  was  to  direct  the  whole  school.  He  was  to  be  a 
man  "hoole  in  body,  honest,  and  vertuous,  and  lerned  in 
good  and  cleane  Latin  literature,  and  also  Greke,  if  such 
may  be  gotten."  Even  Colet's  scholarship  had  not  carried 
him  so  far  as  an  acquaintance  with  Greek  literature  in  its 
original  form.  Although  accounted  one  of  the  best  edu- 
cated men  of  his  time,  during  his  seven  years  of  studentship 
at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  he  had  only  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  authors  through  the  medium  of 
Latin  translations.  It  was  to  be  feared  that  Colet  might 
experience  considerable  diiificulty  in    obtaining   the   right 
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sort  of  man  for  the  High  Mastership.  Perplexed,  he  had 
recourse  to  Erasmus,  who  forthwith  recommended  for  the 
post,  for  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  William  Lilly,  who  was  the  first  English- 
man who  ever  publicly  taught  Greek  in  this  country.  He 
first  taught  it  to  the  children  of  St.  Paul's  School.  Lilly 
being  eagerly  accepted  by  Colet,  the  Mercers  assembled 
in  the  school  house,  publicly  elected  him  to  the  office,  and 
delivered  to  him  his  charge  as  follows:  "Sir,  we  have 
chosen  you  to  be  Master  and  teacher  of  this  school,  to 
teach  the  children  of  the  same,  not  only  good  literature, 
but  also  good  manners,  certifying  you  that  there  is  no  room 
of  continuance  and  perpetuity  but  upon  your  duty  in  the 
school."  He  was  warned  that,  at  Candlemas  of  every 
year,  "when  the  Mercers  be  assembled  in  the  school 
house,"  he  would  be  expected  to  submit  himself  and  his 
conduct  for  the  year  past  to  their  examination  ;  and  if  found 
doing  his  duty,  he  would  be  re-elected  to  office,  otherwise 
he  would  be  warned  to  depart,  and  make  room  for  another. 
As  assistant  in  the  school  a  sur-Master — "  a  man  virtuous 
in  living  and  well  lettered  "—was  likewise  appointed.  To 
both  masters  free  lodging  was  accorded,  and  the  }-early 
gift  decreed  of  a  "lyvery  gowne  of  iiii  nobles,  delivered  in 
cloth,"  a  custom  perpetuated,  be  it  remarked,  in  the  present 
annual  gift  made  by  the  Mercers'  Company  to  the  Head 
and  Second  Masters  of  St.  Paul's  School  of  an  academic 
silk  gown.  A  mark  a  week  for  the  High  Master,  and  6s.  ^d. 
for  the  sur-Master,  was  considered  by  Dean  Colet  sufficient 
stipend  for  each.  The  spiritual  instruction  of  the  scholars 
was  committed  to  the  care  of  a  priest,  "  a  good,  honest,  and 
virtuous  man,"  who  was  directed  to  sing  mass  in  the  chapel 
of  the  school  and  pray  daily  that  the  children  "might 
prosper  in  good  life  and  literature,  to  the  honour  of  God 
and  our  Lord  Christ  Jesu." 
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As  to  what  should  be  taught  in  his  school,  the  dean 
confessed  that  it  "passed  his  wit  to  devise  and  determine 
in  particular."  But,  in  general,  he  charged  Lilly  that  the 
boys  were  to  be  instructed  always  in  good  Hterature,  both 
Latin  and  Greek,  "  and  good  authors,  such  as  have  the  very 
Roman  eloquence  joined  with  wisdom,  especially  Christian 
authors  who  wrote  their  wisdom  with  clean  and  chaste 
Latin  either  in  verse  or  prose."  "  For"  (wrote  Colet)  "  my 
intent  is  by  this  score  especially  to  increase  knowledge, 
and  worshipping  of  God  and  our  Lord  Christ  Jesu,  and 
good  Christian  life  and  manners  in  the  children."  He 
hoped  that  his  brood  of  young  scholars,  when  they  came 
to  years  of  discretion,  might  be  able  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  written  precepts  of  the  gospel  for  themselves. 
In  this  way  they  might  become  young  evangelists,  taking 
the  place  of  those  old  and  well-tried  apostles  of  the 
Reformation  who  had  gone  before.  The  works  of  Tully, 
Sallust,  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Terence,  the  children  were 
particularly  enjoined  to  read,  together  with  those  of  the 
chief  Greek  poets,  orators,  and  historians.  And  Lilly 
was  to  be  careful  to  expound  to  them  a  book  "  which 
(writes  Lilly)  that  learned  Erasmus  made  at  my  request," 
entitled  "  Institutum  Christiani  Hominis," — literally  trans- 
lated, "  A  Guide  for  the  Christian." 

As  boys  offered  themselves,  no  matter  whence  they 
came,  so  long,  at  least,  as  they  could  say  the  Church 
Catechism  and  read  and  write,  they  were  to  be  admitted 
by  the  High  Master.  "  If  your  child,"  recites  the  instruc- 
tions which  Lilly  was  charged  to  deliver  to  a  boy's  parents, 
"  can  read  Latin  and  English  sufficiently  so  that  he  be  able 
to  read  and  write  his  d^vn  lesson,  then  he  shall  be  admitted 
into  the  school  for  a  scholar.  If  your  child,  after  reason- 
able season  proved,  be  here  found   inapt  and   unable  to 
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learning,  then  ye  warned  thereof  shall  take  him  away, 
that  he  occupy  not  our  room  in  vain."  The  number  of 
seats  in  the  school  being  absolutely  limited  to  the  hundred 
and  fifty-three  before  mentioned,  it  was  essential  that  no 
dunce  or  laggard  should  prevent  the  admission  of  another 
lad  more  likely  to  profit  by  the  school  teaching. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  connection  between  this  regu- 
lation and  the  same  kind  of  statute  framed  by  John  Lyon, 
regulating  the  admission  of  children  to  his  free  grammar 
school  at  Harrow.  So  identical  is  the  wording  in  the  two 
that  it  almost  seems  as  if  Lyon  had  studied  Dean  Colet's 
statutes  before  drawing  up  his  own.  In  no  time  of  the 
year  (Colet  instructed  Lilly)  were  tallow  candles  to  be 
used  in  the  school,  but  only  wax  candles,  and  these  were 
to  be  furnished  at  the  cost  of  the  children's  parents.  Being 
a  day  school  only,  the  scholars  were  expressly  prohibited 
from  carrying  meat,  drink,  or  bottle  to  school.  If,  after 
school-hours,  they  were  in  need  of  refreshment,  they  were 
to  go  elsewhere.  "  I  will,"  wrote  the  dean,  "  that  they  use 
no  cock-fighting,  nor  rydinge  about  of  victorye,  nor  dis- 
puting at  St.  Bartholomew,  which  is  but  foolish  babbling, 
and  loss  of  time.  I  will  also  that  they  have  no  remed}-es 
(play-days)."  If  the  Master  granted  any  holiday,  except  at 
the  desire  of  the  king,  or  an  archbishop  or  bishop  present 
in  person  at  the  school,  then,  as  often  as  he  did  so,  he  was 
to  forfeit  forty  shillings.  Every  Childermas  the  children 
were  enjoined  to  walk  in  solemn  procession  with  the 
Masters  and  other  officials  to  the  cathedral,  to  hear  the 
Child-Bishop  sermon,  and  to  attend  the  Mass  afterwards, 
when  each  scholar  was  to  present  the  Child-Bishop  with 
one  penny.  *■ 

The  following  account  of  this  ceremony  is  given  by 
Strype,    in    his    "Memorials    Ecclesiastical    under    Queen 
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Mary":  "Because  the  way  of  celebrating  St.  Nicholas' 
Day  is  so  odd  and  strange,"  he  writes,  "let  me  add  a 
word  or  two  explanatory  of  it.  The  memory  of  this  saint 
and  Bishop  Nicholas  was  thus  solemnized  by  a  child,  the 
better  to  remember  the  holy  man,  even  when  he  was  a 
child,  and  his  childlike  virtues  when  he  became  a  man. 
The  Popish  festival  tells  us  that  while  he  lay  in  his  cradle 
he  fasted  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  sucking  but  once  a  day 
on  those  days.  And  his  meekness  and  simplicity,  the 
proper  virtues  of  children,  he  maintained  from  his  child- 
hood as  long  as  he  lived  ;  and  therefore,  saith  the  festival, 
children  do  him  worship  before  all  other  saints.  The  Boy- 
Bishop,  or  St.  Nicholas,  was  commonly  one  of  the  choristers, 
and  therefore  in  the  old  offices  was  called  Episcopus 
Choristarum,  Bishop  of  the  Choristers,  and  chosen  by  the 
rest  to  this  honour.  But  afterwards  there  were  many  St. 
Nicholases,  and  every  parish  almost  had  his  St.  Nicholas  ; 
and  from  this  St.  Nicholas'  Day  to  Innocents'  Day  at  night 
the  boy  bore  the  name  of  a  bishop  and  the  state  and  habit 
too,  wearing  the  mitre  and  pastoral  staff,  and  the  rest  of 
the  pontifical  attire,  nay,  and  reading  the  holy  offices. 
While  he  went  in  procession  he  was  much  feasted  and 
treated  by  the  people,  as  it  seems  much  valuing  his  blessing, 
which  made  them  so  fond  of  keeping  this  holiday."  It  was 
kept  with  all  due  ceremony  at  St.  Paul's  Church  in  Colet's 
time  ;  and  his  scholars,  and  those  of  the  neighbouring  Grey 
Friars  (now  Christ's  Hospital)  every  Childermas  walked 
two  and  two,  headed  by  their  respective  Masters,  to  render 
homage  to  the  Bishop  of  the  Choristers. 

Colet's  school  was,  strictly  speaking,  a  free  school, 
though  it  is  not  so  named,  we  believe,  in  any  original 
document  setting  forth  the  designs  of  the  foundation.  It 
was  stipulated  that  a  child  on  his  first  admission  should 
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pay  4c/.  "  for  writing  of  his  name,"  no  doubt  for  the  act  of 
registering  him  as  a  scholar,  which  sum,  by  the  way,  was 
set  apart  as  a  gift  to  the  poor  scholar  who  daily  swept  the 
school-room  and  kept  the  seats  clean.  Beyond  this  small 
payment,  no  money  was  asked  of  parents  for  their  sons' 
instruction.  The  statutes  of  Colet  make  no  allusion  what- 
ever to  permission  being  granted  the  High  and  sur- 
Masters  to  instruct  any  but  the  statutable  number  of 
children  given  in  to  their  charge  ;  and  so  it  has  come 
about  that,  from  the  year  1 5 1 2  to  the  date  of  the  passing 
of  the  Public  Schools  Acts  in  the  present  decade,  no 
scholars  "  foreign  "  to  the  Foundation  have  been  admitted 
to  St.  Paul's  School.  The  yearly  value  of  the  lands  with 
which  Colet  endowed  his  school  was  estimated  by  Stow  in 
1598  to  be  ''  £120  or  better  "  ;  these  lands  are  now  produc- 
ing, annually,  nearer  ;^20,000.  The  Public  Schools  Com- 
missioners, very  properly,  determined  that  this  splendid 
income  ought  in  the  present  day  to  educate  more  than  153 
children.  They  therefore  recommended  to  parliament  that 
very  important  alterations  should  be  made  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  Dean  Colet's  Foundation;  the  most  material  of  these 
were  that  St.  Paul's  School  should  henceforth  comprise  : — 

1.  A  School,  to  be  called  St.  Paul's  School,  divided 
into  two  departments,  one  of  which  shall  be  a  classical 
department  for  about  500  boys,  and  the  other  a  modern 
department  for  about  500  boys. 

2.  A  school  or  schools,  to  be  called  Dean  Colet's 
School  or  Schools,  for  not  less  than  400  girls  in  all. 

No  time  was  lost  in  giving  effect  to  an  Order  in  Council 
embodying  these  changes  ;  and  sixteen  acres  of  land  have 
been  secured  by  the  governors  near  the  Addison  Road 
Station  at  Kensington,  on  which  St.  Paul's  School,  the 
modern  reproduction  of  Dean  Colet's  famous  Foundation, 
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which  has  existed  for  more  than  three  centuries  "  at  the 
east  end  of  Paules  Church,"  is  now  being  built. 

For  years  the  system  of  admitting  boys  to  St.  Paul's 
School  was  one  of  simple  patronage  vested  in  the  Worship- 
ful Company  of  Mercers,  who,  in  passing,  we  may  say,  do 
not  seem  to  have  had  a  vestige  of  authoritative  right  to 
this  office.  According  to  the  statutes  of  Dean  Colet,  so 
long  as  there  was  a  vacant  seat  in  the  school  any  boy,  of 
whatever  nation  or  country  he  might  be,  who  could  read 
or  write,  was  to  be  admitted  on  application  to  the  High 
Master.  This  duty,  under  the  new  scheme,  once  more 
reverts  to  him  ;  and  henceforth  any  parent  who  wishes  to 
send  a  son  to  St.  Paul's  School  can  be  sure  of  his  being 
admitted  without  any  delay  on  proper  application.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  be  able  to  record  this  change  from  the  old 
plan  of  "  nomination,"  which  it  is  only  right,  however,  to 
say,  was,  in  general,  judiciously  and  charitably  employed 
by  "  the  most  honest  and  faithful  Fellowship  of  the  Mercers 
of  London."  It  is  said  that,  when  Dean  Colet  was  asked 
why  he  had  left  his  Foundation  in  trust  to  laymen  as  tenants 
of  his  father,  rather  than  to  an  ecclesiastical  society,  he 
answered,  "  There  is  no  absolute  certainty  in  human  affairs, 
but  for  my  part  I  have  found  less  corruption  in  such  a  body 
of  citizens  than  in  any  other  order  or  degree  of  mankind." 

It  has  been  rightly  said  that  few  public  schools  can  claim 
to  have  educated  more  men  who  figure  prominently  in 
English  history  than  St.  Paul's  School.  At  the  head  of  the 
list  stands  the  immortal  Milton,  who  was  one  of  Colet's 
scholars  from  1620  to  1625,  proceeding  from  St.  Paul's 
School  to  Christ  College,  Cambridge.  John,  the  great 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  was  a  Pauline  ;  and  so  was  Camden, 
the  antiqua^i^  and  herald  ;  and  that  admirable  gossip  and 
historian,.  Pepys.     Among  other  notable  personages  who 
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were  likewise  beholden  to  it  for  instruction  may  be  men- 
tioned John  Leland,  the  celebrated  archaeologist  ;  William 
Whittaker,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  prominent  chaplains 
of  the  Reformation  ;  Halley,  the  great  astronomer ;  Major 
Andre,   who   was    shot   by   Washington's    orders    for    in- 
triguing   with    Arnold,    the   American    commander;    Sir 
Philip  Francis,  reputed  author  of  the  "Letters  of  Junius"  ; 
Sir   Charles  Wetherell,  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,    and    Lord 
Chancellor  Truro,  eminent   lawyers;    and    Dr.    Benjamin 
Jowett,  the  present  Master  of  Balliol  and  Regius  Professor 
of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Oxford.     St.  Paul's  School 
has  little  or  no  personal  history,  from  the  fact  that,  from  the 
date  of  its  foundation,   it  has  always  been  a  day  school. 
We  search  its  archives  in  vain  for  any  curious  traditions 
,w«^^  and  customs  such  as  we  find  associated  with  Eton,  Win- 
J^\  Chester,  Westminster,  Rugby,  and  Harrow.     Its  reputation 
y^      has   been    principally   maintained   by   the    success   of    its 
scholars   at   the    Universities,   who    in    this    respect   have 
worthily  supported  the  fame  of  John  Colet  its  founder. 
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ITS   HISTORY. 

Colet's  school,  at  the  east  end  of  "  Paules  Church,"  had 
been  in  existence  for  about  half  a  century,  when  a  scheme 
for   another   institution,    "  for  the    better    education    and 
bringing-up   of  children  in  good  manners  and  literature," 
was  proposed  in  London.     The  Merchant  Taylors  took  the 
initiative  in  this  matter,  doubtless  moved  thereto  by  the 
growing  success  and  popularity  of  St.  Paul's   School.     A 
second    motive    is   not   unlikely   to   have   urged   them    to 
consider   the   desirability   of  establishing  a  school   under 
their  exclusive  patronage.     They  had  noticed  the  active 
part  taken  by  another  great  city  guild  with  which  they 
were  in  intimate  alliance — "  the  most  honest  and  faithful 
Fellowship  of  the  Mercers  " — in  fulfilling  the  provisions  of 
Dean   Colet's  trust,   and   they  were   unwilling   to  be   be- 
hind in  promoting  the  cause  of  learning  in  England.     In 
a  spirit  of  honourable  rivalry,  then,  the  Merchant  Taylors, 
at  one  of  their  periodical  courts,  passed  a  resolution  de- 
claring  that  it   was     expedient   to  establish    a    grammar 
school  within  the  city  liberties.     With  praiseworthy  promp- 
titude and  liberality,  a  member  present,  one  Mr.  Richard 
Hills,  volunteered  a  gift  of  iJ"5co  towards  the  purchase  of 
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a  site  for  the  foundation.  This  offer,  which,  in  those  days, 
must  have  amounted  to  a  gift  of  the  whole,  or  very  nearly 
the  whole,  of  the  purchase-money,  was  sufficient  to  give 
practical  effect  to  the  scheme,  which  was  forthwith  carried 
into  operation.  The  common  chest  of  the  company 
furnished  whatever  additional  funds  was  necessary  ;  and 
a  part  of  the  "  Manor  of  the  Rose,"  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Laurence  Pountney  being  eligible,  it  was  presently  secured 
for  the  school-building.  The  "  Rose  "  was  a  mansion  of 
some  pretension  which  had  belonged  successively  to  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  (the  Buckingham  of  Henry  the 
Eighth's  days),  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  and  the  Earls  of 
Sussex,  it  having  been  originally  built  by  Sir  John  Pount- 
ney, a  Lord  Mayor  of  London  of  Edward  the  Third's  reign. 
The  fortunes  of  the  manor  had  been  various,  and  its  story 
interesting.  In  brief,  the  tenancies  of  but  too  many  of  its 
former  occupants  had  terminated  by  the  tragical  process 
of  attainder ;  and  it  must  have  been  with  a  sense  of  relief 
that  the  Sussex  family  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  found 
themselves  enabled  to  part  with  it  to  the  Merchant  Taylors 
in  a  more  business-like  manner.  The  "Rose"  being  pur- 
chased, or  rather  the  main  portion  of  it,  including  "  a  gate- 
house, a  long  court,  a  winding  stair  leading  to  the  leads 
over  the  chapel,  the  galleries  at  the  south  end  of  the  court, 
and  part  of  the  chapel,"  the  manor-house  itself  was  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  a  school,  and,  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  1 561,  all  was  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  scholars. 

So  closely  did  the  Merchant  Taylors  follow  the  statutes 
of  Dean  Colet  in  framing  regulations  for  their  new  semi 
nary,  that  the  latter  may  be  said  to  be  the  counterpart 
of  those  which  were  drawn  up  by  the  founder  of  St.  Paul's 
School.  To  produce  them  here  would  be  merely  to  give 
a  repetition  of  much  that  we  have  already  fully  discussed 
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in  the  previous  chapter.  "Whereas,  the  Master,  Wardens, 
and  Assistants,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
company  of  the  Merchant  Taylors,"  recites  the  introductory 
clause  of  the  statutes  of  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  "  have 
for  the  better  education  and  bringing-up  of  children  in 
good  manners  and  literature,  erected  a  school  within  the 
parish  of  St.  Laurence  Pountney,  and  also  meet  and  con- 
venient lodgings  for  a  schoolmaster  and  three  ushers  to 
inhabit  and  dwell  in.  And,  for  because  that  nothing  can 
continue  long,  and  endure  without  laws  and  statutes,"  there- 
fore the  society  had  agreed  upon  various  for  the  governance 
of  their  school. 

These  laws  and  statutes  are,  as  we  have  said,  almost 
exact  copies  of  the  laws  and  statutes  of  Dean  Colet. 
They  set  forth,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  school  was 
founded  "  in  the  honour  of  Christe  Jesu  "  ;  and  in  the  next, 
that  it  was  designed  for  the  instruction  of  250  scholars,  and 
no  more.  It  was  not  altogether  a  free  grammar  school ; 
gratuitous  education,  however,  was  to  be  accorded  to  some, 
as  follows :  The  High  Master,  who,  after  the  manner  of 
Colet's  schoolmaster,  Lilly,  was  to  have  control  over  the 
whole  school  in  doctrine,  learning,  and  teaching,  was 
charged  "  not  to  refuse  to  take,  receive,  and  teach  free  " 
in  the  school  of  the  Merchant  Taylors  one  hundred 
scholars,  part  of  the  said  two  hundred  and  fifty  scholars, 
being  poor  men's  sons,  coming  thither  to  be  taught,  and 
found  meet  and  apt  to  learn.  Nothing  whatsoever  was  to 
be  asked  or  taken  of  these  one  hundred  poor  scholars  for 
their  instruction  and  learning.  Fifty  other  scholars,  "  parcel 
of  the  said  two  hundred  and  fift}',"  being  the  children  of 
poor  men,  were  to  be  received  into  the  school,  and  taught, 
on  paying,  each  of  them,  to  the  High  Master,  2s.  2d,  at  the 
end  of  every  quarter.     The  remaining  one  hundred,  "  being 
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rich  or  meane  men's  children,"  were  to  be  received  on 
paying  5^.  each  to  the  High  Master.  So  that  Merchant 
Taylors'  School  was,  to  every  intent  and  purpose,  from  its 
beginning  a  seminary  for  the  middle  classes,  to  which  the 
children  of  those  who  might  be  very  poor,  and  the  children 
of  the  well-to-do  and  prosperous,  were  admitted,  and 
received  the  best  instruction  that  the  times  afforded.  It 
was  ordered  that  all  comers  within  the  number  designated 
by  the  statutes  were  to  be  received,  "of  all  nations  and 
countries  indifferently,"  provided  that  the  candidate  could 
say  the  Catechism  in  English  or  Latin,  and  read  and  write. 
The  only  sum  to  be  demanded  of  all  children  on  their 
admission,  and  this  without  distinction,  was  I2d.,  for  "the 
writing,"  or  registration  of  the  scholar's  name.  The  amount 
thus  collected  was  set  aside,  the  same  as  in  St.  Paul's 
School,  as  a  wage  to  him  who  should  be  appointed  to  keep 
the  school  clean.  The  quaint  regulations  framed  by  Colet 
for  the  governance  of  his  scholars — those,  for  instance, 
relating  to  the  burning  of  wax  instead  of  tallow  candles  in 
school  time,  prohibiting  certain  uncouth  games  and  per- 
nicious customs,  and  warning  the  children  against  bringing 
refreshments  into  school — are  found  comprised  in  the 
original  laws  and  statutes  of  Merchant  Taylors'  School. 

Without  its  High  Master  the  school  was  necessarily 
incomplete,  and  the  Merchant  Taylors  experienced  some 
difficulty  in  procuring  one.  The  remuneration  offered  was 
small- — "  £/\.o  quarterly  by  four  equal  portions,"  and  the 
qualifications  sought  were  far  from  inconsiderable.  The 
High  Master  was  required  to  be  "whole,  sober,  discreet, 
honest  and  virtuous,  and  learned  in  good  and  clean  Latin 
literature,  and  also  in  Greek."  Moreover  he  was  expressly 
prohibited  from  adding  to  his  income,  by  teaching  within 
the  school  or  elsewhere  more  than  the  250  scholars  given 
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into  his  charge.  After  some  persuasion  the  company  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  Richard  Mulcaster  to  accept  the  office. 
He  seems  to  have  been  precisely  the  man  for  the  place. 


MERCHAXT    TAYLORS     OLD    S',  IldfiL. 


He    had  been  a  King's  Scholar    of  Eton    (contemporary 
with  Ascham)  under  Nicholas  Udall's  rigid  rule,  and    in 
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due  course  had  been  elected  to  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  had  graduated  in  arts.  Migrating  to  the  senior 
University,  he  had  become  a  student  of  Christ  Church,  and 
in  that  society  was  greatly  distinguished  for  his  critical 
knowledge  of  the  classics,  and  particularly  for  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Oriental  literature.  Within  twelve 
months  of  his  election  to  the  High  Mastership,  Richard 
Mulcaster  could  boast  that  Merchant  Taylors'  School  had 
its  full  complement  of  scholars.  To  bear  testimony  of  its 
prosperity  and  the  efficiency  of  his  teaching,  he  invited  the 
Bishop  of  London,  and  other  prelates,  to  make  a  solemn 
visitation  of  the  school,  which  was  first  done  on  the  15th 
August,  1562.  The  Bishop  of  London  and  his  right- 
reverend  colleagues  reported  that  Mulcaster's  boys  attained 
a  degree  of  proficiency  equal  to  that  of  the  scholars  of  any 
school  in  the  realm.  This  was  what  we  should  call  nowa- 
days "a  splendid  advertisement"  for  Mr.  Mulcaster,  who 
presently  turned  it  to  profitable  account.  Truth  to  say,  he 
seems  to  have  been  fairly  partial  to  the  loaves  and  fishes 
of  scholastic  life  ;  and  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity, 
opened  rooms  in  his  house  for  the  reception  of  boys  be- 
yond the  statutable  number.  Scholars  flocked  to  him  from 
all  parts  ;  but  the  watchful  eye  of  the  Merchant  Taylors 
had  noticed  the  infringement,  and  the  High  Master  was 
censured  by  the  Court  of  Assistants,  and  directed  by  a 
certain  day  to  dismiss  all  supernumerary  boys  for  whom 
vacancies  did  not  exist  in  the  school  itself. 

This  action  of  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company,  in  the 
first  stage  of  their  school's  existence,  had  a  material  effect 
on  its  after  history.  We  have  seen  how  at  the  other  great 
schools  "  Foreigners  "  were  admitted  to  share  in  the  benefits 
of  the  school-teaching,  and  became  by-and-by  a  chief 
source  of  the  school's  prosperity.     The  censure  delivered 
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to  Mulcaster  nipped  in  the  bud  any  idea  he  may  have 
formed  of  fashioning  Merchant  Taylors'  upon  the  lines 
of  Eton,  of  whose  working  he,  of  course,  had  an  intimate 
practical  knowledge.  Merchant  Taylors'  fell  back  at 
once  to  the  degree  and  quality  of  a»-erdinary  day  school, 
which  it  has  remained  to  this  day.  The  interference  of 
the  company  seems  never  to  have  been  completely  for- 
gotten by  Mulcaster.  Many  years  afterward,  when  pre- 
sented by  the  Merchant  Taylors  to  a  prebendal  stall  in 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  in  the  hope  that  he  intended  to  fulfil 
the  responsible  duties  of  canon  and  schoolmaster  both,  he 
resigned  the  latter  office,  and  when  invited  to  remain  High 
Master  returned  as  answer  to  his  employers,  the  apposite, 
if  not  absolutely  truthful,  observation,  "  Fidelis  servus 
perpetuus  asinus."  Mulcaster,  however,  did  return  to  his 
old  love  in  a  fashion.  He  subsequently  became  Upper 
Master  of  St.  Paul's  School,  where  it  may  be  hoped  he 
encountered  less  opposition  from  the  Worshipful  Company 
of  Mercers. 

Fuller  has  left  rather  an  amusing  account  of  Richard 
Mulcaster's  method  in  the  school-room.  "  In  a  morning," 
writes  the  old  chronicler,  "he  would  exactly  and  plainly 
construe  and  parse  the  lesson  to  his  scholars,  which  done 
he  slept  his  hour  (custom  made  him  critical  to  proportion  it) 
on  his  desk  in  the  school  ;  but  woe  be  to  the  scholar  that 
slept  the  while.  Awaking  he  heard  them  accurately,  and 
Atropos  might  be  persuaded  to  pity  as  soon  as  he  to 
pardon  where  he  found  just  fault.  The  prayers  of  cocker- 
ing mothers  prevailed  with  him  as  much  as  the  requests 
of  indulgent  fathers,  rather  increasing  than  mitigating  his 
severity  on  their  offending  children."  This  sharpness,  adds 
Fuller,  was  the  better  endured  because  it  was  impartial ; 
and   many  excellent  scholars  were  bred    under   him.     In 
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Elizabeth's  days  head  masters  wielded  the  rod  with  a 
vengeance.  Lilly  at  St.  Paul's  School  had  the  reputation 
of  being  a  veritable  Tartar  ;  and  in  the  succeeding  century 
Busby  of  Westminster  well  maintained  the  prestige  of 
his  distinguished  scholastic  predecessors  as  a  "flogging 
Head  Master."  "A  wonderful  fruit-bearing  rod  was  that 
of  Busby's,"  sarcastically  observes  Thackeray ;  and  as- 
suredly it  was,  for  of  the  bench  of  bishops  of  Charles  11. 
and  James  II.'s  reigns,  no  less  than  sixteen  prelates  were 
educated  under  Dr.  Busby's  imperious  sway. 

In  the  year  1563  Merchant  Taylors'  School  made  a 
considerable  stride  towards  well-assured  prosperity.  Sir 
Thomas  White,  a  rich  member  of  the  Company,  had 
recently  founded  St.  John's  College,  Oxford  ;  and  he  im- 
mediately appropriated  no  fewer  than  thirty-seven  life 
Fellowships  in  that  society  for  scholars  from  Merchant 
Taylors'  School.  The  boys  elected  were  to  be  on  proba- 
tion for  three  years,  and,  found  worthy,  were  to  be  installed 
full  fellows.  This  noble  endowment  at  once  advanced  the 
school  to  the  rank  and  position  of  one  of  the  great  founda- 
tion seminaries  affiliated  to  one  of  the  colleges  of  the 
University.  That  is  to  say.  Merchant  Taylors'  now  assumed 
a  position  analogous  to  that  existing  between  Winchester 
and  New  College,  Westminster  and  Christ  Church,  and 
Eton  and  King's  College.  On  St.  Barnabas'  day  of  every 
year  "election"  to  St.  John's  was  appointed  to  take  place, 
the  electors  named  by  Sir  Thomas  White  being  the  presi- 
dent and  fellows  of  St.  John's,  and  the  master  wardens  and 
assistants  of  the  company. 

The  Merchant  Taylors  soon  began  to  wrangle  with 
their  colleagues  for  not  properly  fulfilling  the  conditions  of 
White's  trust.  A  couple  of  years  had  gone  by  and  no  elec- 
tion of  scholars  had  been  made ;  neither  had  the  president 
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and  fellows  made  the  statutory  visitation  of  the  school  on 
St.  Barnabas'  Day.  The  company  complained,  and  at  length 
had  recourse  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  who  volunteered 
to  act  as  amicus  ciiricB  in  the  matter.  He  went  down  to 
Oxford  to  seek  an  explanation  from  the  erring  Johnians. 
An  explanation  was  forthcoming,  and  was  unanswerable. 
The  funds  of  the  college  were  too  low  to  admit  of  the 
president  and  fellows  travelling  to  London  to  perform 
the  duties  Avhich  Sir  Thomas  White's  benefaction  had 
imposed  on  them.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  laid  the  facts 
before  the  Merchant  Taylors,  suggesting  that  they  should 
defray  the  necessary  charges,  until  such  time  as  the  college 
was  in  a  condition  to  bear  the  expense.  The  suggestion 
was  at  once  and  cheerfully  assented  to.  The  money  was 
forthcoming;  and  on  St.  Barnabas'  Day  of  the  year  1572, 
the  first  visitation  of  Merchant  Taylors'  School  by  the 
authorities  of  St.  John's  College  was  made. 

It  was  a  great  and  solemn  event  in  the  school's  history. 
With  Robinson,  the  president,  and  Russell  and  Case,  senior 
fellows  of  St.  John's,  came  Home,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
Nowell,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  Goodman,  Dean  of  Westminster, 
Watts,  Archdeacon  of  Middlesex,  and  Young,  the  Rector  of 
St.  Magnus.  The  visitors  were  received  with  considerable 
ceremony  (and,  it  may  be  supposed,  with  no  little  satis- 
faction, by  Mulcaster)  at  the  school  gates,  and,  preceded 
by  himself  and  the  Court  of  Assistants  of  the  Merchant 
Taylors,  walked  in  procession  to  the  school  house.  Here 
the  proceedings  commenced  with  a  brief  speech  of  wel- 
come, doubtless  by  the  High  Master,  and  the  delivering 
of  some  copies  of  complimentary  verses  to  the  electors. 
Afterwards  came  an  oration  by  one  of  the  senior  boys,  who 
took  occasion  to  offer,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  fellow- 
scholars,  "  thanks  to  the  founders  for  their  charges,  and  to 
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the  learned  men  for  their  paynes  "  ;  in  other  words,  to  the 
Merchant  Taylors  for  their  bounty,  and  the  president  and 
fellows  for  journeying  to  London  to  examine  the  school. 
Stepping  from  the  rostrum,  the  youthful  orator,  advancing 
with  respectful  courtesy,  next  presented  the  more  impor- 
tant personages  with  "  aboutte  a  quere  of  paper  in  written 
verses,"  which,  possibly,  were  taken  as  read.  Mulcaster 
was  a  terribly  prosy  fellow,  with  great  fondness  for  writing 
immoderately  long  mythological  verse.  The  "quere  of 
paper  in  written  verses,"  no  doubt,  emanated  from  him. 
To  have  listened  to  the  recitation  of  these  suggests  a  test 
of  endurance  which  even  in  the  olden  time  the  fellows 
of  a  college  were  not  disposed  willingly  to  submit  to.  At 
all  events,  the  records  make  no  mention  of  the  written  verses 
having  been  spoken.  After  the  orator's  speech  the  whole 
assembly,  we  are  told,  went  to  the  chapel,  where  the 
election  of  scholars  to  St.  John's  took  place.  Four  boys 
were  selected  and  examined  in  Horace,  Homer,  and  in 
Hebrew  grammar,  and  two  out  of  the  four  "being  the 
meetest,  as  well  for  learning,  as  personage,  poverty,  and 
years,"  were  elected  to  college. 

Thus  did  the  president  and  fellows  fulfil  their  trust ; 
and  having  partaken  of  the  hospitality  of  their  colleagues 
of  the  election,  the  master,  wardens,  and  assistants,  set 
forth  on  their  return  journey  to  Oxford.  Ever  since  this 
time  St.  Barnabas'  Day  has  been  religiously  kept  as  the 
great  annual  commemoration  of  the  scholars  of  Merchant 
Taylors'.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  fellowships  which 
Sir  Thomas  White  founded  arc  now  constituted  scholar- 
ships, of  the  annual  value  of  ;^ioo  each.  With,  perhaps, 
one  exception — the  City  of  London  School — Merchant 
Taylors'  is  richer,  in  point  of  value  of  its  scholarships, 
than  any  other  school  in  the  kingdom. 
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The  lapse  of  centuries  has  wrought  but  little  change  in 
the  system  of  admitting  boys  to  this  school.     Being  en- 
tirely unendowed,  and    the  direct   offspring   of  the    Mer- 
chant Taylors'    Company's   munificence,   it   has    managed 
to   withstand    the    attacks    of   Government    commissions. 
The  Public  Schools  Commissioners  suggested  fewer  altera- 
tions in  the  management  and  educational  system  of  this 
school  than  of  any  institution  with  which  it  had  to  deal. 
Admission  is  no  longer  vested,  as  it  was  by  statute,  in  the 
High  Master,  but  is  by  presentation  of  one  of  the  members 
of   the    Court    of   Assistants   of    the    Merchant    Taylors. 
Practically,  however,  all  boys  are  admitted,  "of  all  nations 
and  countries  indifferently,"  who  show  themselves  worthy 
of  the  privilege.    Election  to  the  Foundation  does  not  carry 
with    it    any  exclusive   privileges,  such    as    abatement   of 
tutorial  charges  and  so  forth.     All  boys  who  have  been 
in  the  school  for  two  years  are  held  to  be  on  the  Founda- 
tion, which  means  that  they  are  considered  eligible  for  the 
St.  John's  College   Scholarships.     Every  boy  pays,  as  in 
bygone  times,  an  entrance  fee  on  being  admitted,  which 
nowadays    amounts    to   ^^3    in   the   whole.     Of  this   sum 
£2  lOJ.  goes  to  the  company,  ^s.  to  the  Head  Master  (as 
the  High  Master  is  now  called),  and   5^.  to  the  master  of 
the  form  in  which  the  boy  is  placed.     The  annual  charges 
for  instruction  in  the  so-called  Lower  and  Upper  Schools 
are  twelve  and  fifteen  guineas  respectively. 

Like  St.  Paul's  School,  the  school  of  the  Merchant  Tay- 
lors is  essentially  a  day-school,  and  as  such  it  is  destitute 
of  any  personal  history  except  that  which  belongs  to  the 
record  of  its  illustrious  alumni.  The  names  of  the  dis- 
tinguished laymen  and  eminent  prelates  included  in  this  are 
unusually  noteworthy.  Foremost  among  the  latter  we  have 
the  excellent  William  Juxon,  Bishop  of  London,  and,  after 
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the  Restoration,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whose  name 
lives  in  history  as  the  faithful  minister  of  King  Charles  I.,  in 
the  interval  between  his  trial  and  death.  William  Dawes 
and  John  Gilbert,  Archbishops  of  York,  and  Hugh  Boulter, 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  were  among  the  earlier  prelates 
who  brought  honour  to  Merchant  Taylors'.  One  of  the 
most  eminent  preachers,  perhaps  the  most  eminent,  of  the 
age  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  Dr.  Lancelot  Andrews  (one 
of  the  translators  of  the  Bible),  and  successively  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  Ely,  and  Winchester,  received  his  early  educa- 
tion at  the  charge  of  the  "  Court  of  Assistants,"  either  at 
the  hands  of  Richard  Mulcaster  or  of  his  immediate  suc- 
cessor. 

A  well-known  story  is  told  of  Andrews,  which  proves 
his  moderation  as  a  prelate  as  much  as  his  wit  and 
readiness  as  a  courtier : — "  When  he  and  Neal,  Bishop  of 
Durham,  were  one  day  standing  behind  King  James's  chair 
as  he  sat  at  dinner  (it  was  the  day  on  which  the  king 
dissolved  his  last  Parliament,  and  the  anecdote  is  related 
on  the  authority  of  Waller,  the  poet,  who  was  present),  his 
majesty,  turning  round,  addressed  the  two  bishops  :  '  My 
lords,  cannot  I  take  my  subjects'  money  when  I  want  it 
without  all  this  formality  in  Parliament } '  The  Bishop  of 
Durham  readily  answered,  'God  forbid,  sir,  but  you  should; 
you  are  the  breath  of  our  nostrils.'  Whereupon  the  king 
turned  and  said  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  (Andrews) 
'  Well,  my  lord,  and  what  say  you .'' '  '  Sir,'  replied  the 
bishop,  '  I  have  no  skill  to  judge  of  Parliamentary  cases.' 
The  king  rejoined,  'No  put-offs,  my  lord;  answer  mc 
presently.'  '  Then,  sir,'  said  he,  '  I  think  it  is  lawful  for  you 
to  take  my  brother  Neal's  money  as  he  offers  it.' "  Waller 
reports  that  the  assembled  company  were  well  pleased  with 
the  answer,  and  the  wit  of  it  seemed  to  affect  the  king. 
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The  list  of  bishops  educated  at  the  school  likewise  in- 
cludes the  names  of  Thomas  Dove,  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, chaplain  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  from  his  flowing 
white  locks  called  him  "  the  Dove  with  silver  wings "  ; 
Matthew  Wren,  Bishop  of  Ely,  Sir  Christopher's  uncle, 
who  accompanied  Prince  Charles  to  Spain,  and  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  Tower  for  eighteen  years,  refusing  to  come 
out  on  Cromwell's  offer ;  John  Buckridge,  also  Bishop  of 
Ely ;  Giles  Thompson,  Bishop  of  Gloucester ;  and  Peter 
Meux,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who,  being  expelled  from 
Oxford  by  the  Puritans,  became  a  soldier  and  served  under 
the  Duke  of  York  in  Flanders.  Even  Dr.  Busby's  "fruit- 
bearing  rod  "  did  not  produce  more  splendid  results  than 
this  record  of  illustrious  prelates  shows. 

Among  other  pupils  of  Merchant  Taylors'  whose  names 
appear  in  the  record  of  illustrious  scholars,  we  find  that  of 
Thomas  Lodge,  a  physician  and  dramatist  of  some  import- 
ance, of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  One  of  his  prose 
tales,  first  printed  in  1590,  under  the  title  of  "Rosalynde," 
is  the  source  from  which  Shakespeare  appears  to  have 
taken  the  story  of  "As  You  Like  It."  In  Hallam's 
"  Literature  of  Europe,"  reference  is  made  to  one  of  Lodge's 
dramas  with  the  quaint  title,  "A  Looking-glass  for  London 
and  England,"  written  with  the  object  of  putting  down  the 
puritanical  outcry  against  the  immorality  of  the  stage, 
which  it  attempts  to  accomplish  by  a  grotesque  application 
to  the  city  of  London  of  the  scriptural  story  of  Nineveh. 
Mr.  Hallam  pronounces  that  there  is  great  talent  shown  in 
this  play,  "  though  upon  a  very  strange  canvas." 

James  Shirley,  a  dramatist  of  mark,  who  died  of  grief 
at  being  ruined  by  the  Great  Fire  (which,  by  the  way, 
destroyed  the  old  Merchant  Taylors'  School  in  the  manor- 
house  of  the  Rose;    the  school  was  rebuilt  in   1675),  was 
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also  of  ]\Ierchant  Taylors'.  It  ^is  worthy  of  remark  that 
all  the  founders  and  builders-up  of  the  regular  drama  in 
England  were  almost  without  exception  classical  scholars, 
beholden  to  the  "  great  grammar  schools  "  for  their  early 
education.  To  the  training  received  by  these  early  writers, 
beginning  with  Nicholas  Udall,  who  was  an  Eton  boy,  and 
ending  with  Lodge,  who  was  of  Merchant  Taylors',  the 
drama  which  arose  in  England,  after  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  may  be  considered  to  owe  not  only  its 
form,  but  in  part  also  its  learned  and  classical  spirit.  Udall, 
who  is  the  author  of  the  earliest  English  comedy  properly 
so  called,  mentions  it  in  his  prologue  as  a  "  Comedy  or 
Interlude,"  written  in  imitation  of  the  classical  models  of 
Plautus  and  Terence.  Mulcaster,  of  Merchant  Taylors', 
was  himself  great  at  Latin  plays.  Many  of  his  boys  who 
went  to  St.  John's  College  became  renowned  as  actors  in 
the  Latin  plays  which  found  such  favour  with  Elizabeth, 
and  afterwards  in  a  more  limited  degree  with  her  suc- 
cessor, James.  The  fame  belonging  to  the  school  of  the 
Merchant  Taylors',  as  being  the  nursery  of  some  of  our 
earliest  English  dramatists,  has  been  well  maintained  down 
to  recent  times.  Besides  Henry  Woodward,  Charles 
Mathews  the  elder,  and  his  son,  Charles  James  Mathews, 
the  popular  comedian,  and  Charles  Young,  the  tragedian, 
were  pupils  of  the  school ;  and  to  these  names  it  is  proper 
to  add  that  of  the  genial  Albert  Smith,  who  for  so  many 
years  delighted  London  with  his  amusing  sketches  of  con- 
tinental travel. 
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ITS    HISTORY. 

It  would  be  difficult  precisely  to  indicate  the  place  which, 
of  right,  belongs  to  Christ's  Hospital  among  our  great 
public  schools.  It  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  a  royal 
foundation,  and  dates  its  origin  from  Tudor  times.  It  is 
possessed  of  great  wealth  and  corresponding  influence ;  its 
income  being  not  less  than  ;^70,ooo  annually.  Its  govern- 
ing body  comprise  personages  of  the  highest  distinction  in 
the  realm.  And  it  has  a  history  as  ancient,  as  honourable, 
and  as  replete  with  interest,  as  that  of  any  school  which  it  ml. 
has  been  our  privilege  to  discuss  in  the  pages  of  this  book. 
Advantages  so  excellent  might  seem  to  give  it  a  claim 
to  share  with  Eton,  Winchester,  Westminster,  and  the  six 
other  principal  seminaries,  the  honour  of  representing  the 
public  school  system  of  England.  Indeed,  if  the  number 
of  scholars  at  present  under  instruction  in  Christ's  Hospital 
be  received  as  evidence  of  its  importance,  then  it  might 
justly  claim  to  be  the  foremost  school  in  the  kingdom,  for  its 
scholars  reach  an  aggregate  of  more  than  a  thousand.  But 
as  a  matter  of  strict  right — and  about  these  matters  public 
schools  are  especially  tenacious — Christ's  Hospital  has 
no  greater  claim  to  rank  next  after  the  institutions  herein 
discussed  than  has  King  Edward's  School  at  Birmingham, 
or  the  Free  Grammar  School  of  Sir  Andrew  Judde  at  Ton- 
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bridge,  or  the  King's  School  at  Canterbury,  or  any  other 
endowed  school  of  a  like  class.  Compared  with  smaller 
and  less  amply  endowed  seminaries,  Christ's  Hospital  has 
produced  but  scanty  results  in  the  way  of  scholarship,  and 
not  a  very  noteworthy  list  of  distinguished  scholars.  In 
truth,  it  has  been  elevated  to  the  distinguished  place  it  now 
occupies,  more  by  the  popular  will  than  because  of  any 
distinct  influence  it  has  exercised  upon  English  education. 
It  has  not  worked  its  way  upward  to  acknowledged 
eminence  as  some  schools  have  done  (notably  Shrewsbury), 
b}'  means  of  the  distinctions  gained  by  its  scholars  at  the 
Universities,  or  in  consideration  of  the  important  offices  its 
ahiinni  have  been  called  upon  to  fill  in  Church  and  State. 
The  glory  of  Christ's  Hospital  must  be  held  to  consist  in 
the  vast  good  it  has  been  permitted  to  accomplish  as  a 
great  educational  charity — as  an  institution  where,  for  the 
space  of  more  than  three  centuries,  generations  of  children 
have  been  clothed,  maintained,  and  educated  free  of  all 
cost  to  their  parents.  In  this  respect — in  respect  of  the 
great  good  it  has  effected  in  the  past,  of  the  benefits  it  is 
conferring  in  the  present,  and  of  the  means  at  its  disposal 
of  well-doing  in  the  future,  Christ's  Hospital  is  worthy  to 
rank  beside  the  noblest  educational  institution  in  the  world. 
It  has  been  sometimes  placed  tenth  on  the  list  of  our  great 
public  schools,  in  an  intermediate  position  to  the  nine  great 
foundation  seminaries  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  numerous 
endowed  grammar  schools  on  the  other,  because,  in  fact, 
it  has  the  right  to  stand  alone  as  being  akogether-  unique, 
and  without  its  counterpart  or  copy  in  this  or  any  other 
country. 

Christ's  Hospital  was  founded  in  the  year  1553,  the 
last  of  his  brief  reign,  by  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  as  part 
of  a  general  scheme  of  charity  for  London.     The  young 
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king  seems  to  have  been  influenced  to  the  act  by  Bishop 
Ridley,  who  happened  to  preach  before  him  a  sermon 
on  works  of  charity  and  mercy.  In  this  discourse  (as 
Stow  records)  the  prelate  exhorted  the  rich  to  be  mer- 
ciful to  the  poor,  and  moved  such  as  Avere  in  authority 
"  to  travail  by  some  charitable  ways  and  means  to  comfort 
and  relieve  them."  The  sermon  appears  to  have  had  a 
great  effect  upon  young  Edward.  "  As  soon  as  the  king's 
majesty  was  at  leisure,"  we  are  told,  "he  called  the  bishop 
to  come  unto  him  in  a  great  gallery  at  Westminster, 
where  there  were  no  other  persons  present  but  they  two." 
Edward  thanked  the  bishop  for  his  sermon,  and  then  dis- 
cussed with  him  the  special  points  in  it  which  he  had  noted. 
"My  Lord,"  said  his  majesty,  "you  willed  such  as  are  in 
authority  to  be  careful  thereof,  and  to  devise  some  good 
order  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  ;  wherein  I  think  you 
mean  me,  for  I  am  the  first  that  must  make  answer  to  God 
for  my  negligence  if  I  should  not  be  careful  therein,  know- 
ing it  to  be  the  express  command  of  Almighty  God  to  have 
compassion  of  His  poor  and  needy  members,  of  whom  we 
must  make  account  unto  Him.  And  surely,  my  lord,"  con- 
tinued the  king,  "  I  am  before  all  things  else  most  willing 
to  travail  that  way."  He  then  requested  the  bishop,  as 
doubtless  he  had  already  considered  the  best  means  of 
carrying  out  the  suggestions  made  in  the  sermon,  that  he 
would  not  hesitate  to  unburden  his  mind  there  and  then. 
The  bishop,  thereupon,  urged  the  claims  of  the  poor  of 
London,  where  the  citizens  were  wise  and,  the  bishop 
doubted  not,  pitiful  and  merciful,  and  would  right  willingly 
carry  out  any  charitable  enterprise  proposed  to  them. 
Edward  at  once  acquiesced,  and  forthwith  sent  the  bishop, 
with  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  commanding  the  chief 
magistrate  to  summon  a  meeting  of  his  most  trusty  coun- 
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cillors,  and  to  take  the  project  into  immediate  consideration. 
The  day  following,  by  appointment,  Ridley  dined  with  the 
Lord  Mayor  (Sir  Richard  Dobbs),  and  afterwards  met  two 
of  the  senior  aldermen,  and  six  commoners  selected  from 
the  City  council.  The  matter  for  which  they  had  assembled 
was  earnestly  discussed,  and  the  mayor  in  due  course 
reported  to  the  king  the  unanimous  opinion  of  his  col- 
leagues. It  was  necessary  to  classify  the  poor  of  London, 
preliminary  to  any  great  charitable  scheme,  and  they  had 
done  this  as  follows  :  They  found  that  the  London  poor 
consisted  of  (i)  Those  who  were  poor  by  impotency,  such 
as  young  fatherless  children,  the  crippled,  and  the  old  ; 
(2)  Those  who  had  become  poor  by  casualty,  as  the  maimed, 
the  sick,  and  the  diseased  ;  (3)  The  thriftless  poor,  whom 
idleness  and  vice  had  reduced  to  indigence  and  want.  King 
Edward  thereupon  declared  his  intention  of  meeting  these 
cases,  by  founding  three  great  houses  of  charity,  or  hos- 
pitals. Letters  patent  were  prepared ;  and  a  few  weeks 
before  his  death,  yielding  hearty  thanks  to  God  that  he  had 
been  permitted  to  finish  the  work  to  His  glory,  "the 
serious  and  holy  child  "  (as  Charles  Lamb  aptly  calls  him) 
instituted  the  "Hospitals  of  Edward  the  Sixth  King  of 
England,  of  Christ,  Bridewell,  and  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle." 
For  the  "  poor  by  impotency,"  the  young  fatherless  children, 
tlie  first  of  these  hospitals  was  created. 

At  tlie  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  Henry  the  Eighth 
had  given  to  the  City  of  London,  to  be  apportioned  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  the  church  and  part  of  the  monastery  of 
the  Grey  Friars,  by  Newgate.  Nothing  having  been  done 
with  this  gift,  attention  was  directed  to  it,  as  offering  avail- 
able means  for  bringing  one,  at  least,  of  the  hospitals  into 
present  working  order.  Edward  confirmed  this  grant  of 
his  father,  and  endowed  the  estate  with  lands  and  tene^ 
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ments  that  had  belonged  to  the  Savoy,  of  the  annual  value 
of  £\^0.  He  likewise  consented  to  the  City's  petition  that 
the  appointed  governors  of  the  Royal  Hospitals  (the  Lord 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  certain  of  the  Common  Council) 
might  take  in  mortmain,  or  otherwise,  without  licence,  for 
the  purposes  of  Christ's  Hospital  lands,  to  the  value  of 
"  four  thousand  marks  by  the  year,"  which  sum  Edward, 
in  the  presence  of  his  Privy  Council,  filled  in  with  his  own 
hand.  Within  a  few  months  of  the  young  king's  death, 
the  House  of  the  Grey  Friars  was  reported  sufficiently  habit- 
able to  allow  of  the  admission  of  children.  These,  to  the 
number  of  nearly  four  hundred,  were  given  shelter  in  the 
somewhat  decrepit  buildings  of  the  old  monastery  ;  and  it 
is  to  be  noted  all  were  orphans.  The  children  were 
clothed  in  russet  (afterwards  changed  to  the  rough  cloth 
gown  of  blue  now  worn),  which  was  the  ordinary  dress  of 
children  in  humble  life  in  the  reign  of  the  Tudors. 

It  is  clear  that,  at  the  outset  of  its  career,  Christ's 
Hospital  was  used  as  a  shelter  for  poor  fatherless  children, 
and  none  others.  It  was  founded  for  that  purpose  by  King 
Edward ;  and  there  is  sufficient  evidence  in  its  early  history 
to  show,  that  for  many  years  no  departure  was  taken  from 
its  founder's  well-expressed  intentions  in  this  respect.  The 
Ordinances  and  Rules  made  by  the  Court  of  Aldermen  in 
1557,  and  appointed  to  be  read  at  a  full  court  of  the  gover- 
nors at  least  once  in  every  quarter,  point  conclusively  to 
this,  "  Whereas,"  begins  the  opening  paragraph  of  the 
curious  little  volume  containing  these  quaintly  worded 
ordinances — "  Whereas  the  most  excellent  and  worthy 
princes,  our  late  sovereign  lords.  King  Henry  VIII.  and 
King  Edward  VI.,  the  with  of  their  bountiful  benignity 
and  charitable  devotion  towards  the  succour  and  sustenta- 
tion  of  the  poor  in  this  city,  have  given  and  granted  by 
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their  letters  patent,"  etc.,  etc.,  therefore,  "we,  the  governors," 
have  agreed  upon  certain  rules  for  the  good  governance  of 
these  houses  of  charity.  One  of  the  first  of  these  rules 
applicable  to  Christ's  Hospital  recites,  that  no  child  is  to 
be  admitted  to  it,  unless  at  least  six  of  the  leading  men, 
"  the  ancients  "  of  the  child's  parish,  are  able  to  testify  that 
the  child  is  the  offspring  of  lawful  wedlock  ;  and  further, 
that  "  this  ordinance  touching  the  admitting  of  children 
shall  not  be  broken,  except  in  cases  of  extremity,  where 
loss  of  life,  and  perishing,  would  presently  follow  if  they  be 
not  received  into  this  said  hospital."  A  few  pages  farther 
on  in  the  same  small  volume  is  a  chapter  on  the  "  Appren- 
ticing of  the  Children  of  the  Hospital,"  Avhich  contains  the 
following:  "The  treasurer,  with  one  other  governor  at  the 
least,  shall  put  forth  any  of  the  children  to  service,  having 
a  careful  regard  to  whom  they  be  put  .  .  .  lest  any  may 
happen  to  become  more  poor  than  their  poor  parents,  and 
also  become  evil  members,  to  the  great  grief  of  such  as 
daily  relieve  them."  These  facts  seem  to  show  that 
Christ's  Hospital,  in  its  early  days,  in  little  respect  differed 
from  an  orphan  asylum.  Children  were  admitted  into  it 
at  very  tender  ages — so  young,  indeed,  that  many  were 
put  out  to  nurse.  Even  as  late  as  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century  this  custom  continued,  as  the 
accounts  of  the  Hospital  show.  In  the  year  1665,  weekly 
allowances  were  made  out  of  the  funds  for  nursing  a  large 
proportion  of  the  children  in  various  open  districts  of  the 
City  and  its  neighbourhood.  From  this  practice  may  be 
traced  the  origin  of  the  minor  establishment  at  Hertford, 
which  for  many  }'ears  has  been,  and  is  still,  used  as  a  pre- 
paratory school  to  the  greater  institution  in  London. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  trace  the  beginning  of  the  inno- 
vation, admitting  the  children  of  parents  still  living  to  the 
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benefits  of  Christ's  Hospital.  Doubtless  this  was  intro- 
duced when  London  became  more  prosperous  and  less  of  a 
sanctuary  for  the  poor.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth 
and  of  his  successor  the  capital  literally  swarmed  with  im- 
poverished and  neglected  people,  and  there  was  no  lack  in 
those  times,  and  even  down  to  a  later  period,  of  candidates 
properly  qualified  for  Edward's  bounty.  After  the  Stuarts 
came  to  the  throne  admission  began  to  be  restricted  to  the 
children  of  poor  freemen  of  the  City ;  but  since  the  year 
1839  every  child  whose  parents  are  subjects  of  Great  Britain 
is  eligible  on  nomination  of  a  governor. 

Let  us  now  see  how  Christ's  Hospital  became  the  con- 
siderable school  that  it  now  is.  When  it  was  first  founded, 
it  was,  as  we  have  already  said,  not  only  in  name,  but  in 
fact,  a  hospital.  Less  attention  was  paid  to  the  children's 
education  than  to  their  health  and  maintenance.  Many  of 
them  were  altogether  too  young  to  be  taught  efficiently  ; 
besides  which  the  ancient  home  of  the  Mendicant  Friars 
did  not  possess  the  requisite  facilities  for  boarding  and 
educating  some  four  or  five  hundred  children  of  various 
ages.  The  fact  is,  the  school  grew  up  within  the  Hospital 
very  gradually.  In  course  of  time,  as  the  age  at  which  the 
children  were  admitted  was  raised,  and  as  corresponding 
opportunities  offered  for  their  more  efficient  instruction,  a 
school  usurped  the  place  of  the  home  for  orphans.  One 
benefactor  gave  money  for  building  a  grammar  school.  At 
the  suggestion  of  Pepys,  Charles  the  Second  founded  the 
mathematical  school.  Sir  John  Moore,  alderman  of  the 
City,  built  at  his  sole  cost  the  writing  school ;  and  Sir  John 
Frederick,  president  of  the  institution,  built  a  hall.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  each  of  these  buildings  was  erected 
towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  whenthecustom 
of  putting  out  the  children  of  Christ's  Hospital  to  nurse 
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was  falling  into  desuetude.  The  Christ's  Hospital  of  those 
early  days  might  be  likened  to  a  miniature  University,  The 
dormitories,  where  the  children  were  lodged  under  care  of 
a  "  nurse,"  took  the  place  of  the  hostelries  or  colleges  ;  and 
the  schools,  that  is  to  say,  the  upper  and  lower  grammar 
schools,  the  mathematical  and  the  writing  schools,  occu- 
pied the  positions  on  a  small  scale  of  the  lecture-rooms  of 
the  professors.  The  children  out  at  nurse  might  be  likened 
to  "  unattached  students  "  of  the  present  day. 

By-and-by  the  whole  of  the  children  were  gathered 
within  the  walls.  Benefactions  came  pouring  in  from 
wealthy  and  benevolent  persons,  and  Christ's  Hospital 
took  the  position  of  a  great  public  school.  It  differed  from 
Eton  and  the  other  great  public  schools  only  in  this 
respect,  namely,  that  in  its  new  estate  it  retained  in 
great  measure  the  essential  purposes  for  which  it  was 
founded.  The  governing  body  required  that  children 
seeking  to  be  admitted  to  its  benefits  should  be  the  children 
of  poor  and  deserving  persons.  The  Long  Chamber  of 
Eton,  with  all  its  splendid  privileges,  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years  was  the  sanctuary  of  the  nominees  of  the 
Head  Master  or  the  Provost  of  the  College  and  their  friends. 
The  sons  of  persons  of  wealth  were  in  time  gone  by  admitted 
"  Scholars  "  of  Winchester,  "  Queen's  Scholars  "  of  West- 
minster, "  Boarders "  at  Shrewsbury,  Scholars  of  the  Free 
Grammar  Schools  of  Laurence  Sheriff,  and  of  John  Lyon 
at  Rugby  and  Harrow,  and  "  Gown-boys  "  of  the  famous 
seminary  of  Thomas  Sutton  in  Charterhouse.  All  this 
was  done  in  contravention  of  the  statutes  of  the  respective 
founders  of  those  institutions,  which  statutes  declare  that 
the  boys  of  the  several  foundations  shall  be  "  poor  scholars  " 
— in  other  words,  the  sons  of  parents  too  poor  to  provide 
for  their  children's  education.     The  Governors  of  Christ's 
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Hospital  have  always  to  a  great  extent  regarded  the  inten- 
tions of  King  Edward  the  Sixth  in  respect  of  the  one  chief 
qualification  required  of  candidates  for  his  foundation — • 
namely,  that  they  shall  be  the  children  of  the  deserving 
poor.  It  has  been  argued,  and  perhaps  not  unjustly,  that  as 
at  present  constituted  Christ's  Hospital  does  not  fulfil  the 
intentions  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  as  expressed  in  the 
Charter  of  Incorporation  of  the  Royal  Hospitals.  But  it 
fulfils  those  intentions  as  much  as  the  present  "Foundation" 
of  Eton  College  expresses  the  original  design  of  King  Henry 
the  Sixth,  or  the  "  Foundation  "  of  Harrow  School  answers 
the  designs  of  John  Lyon,  or  the  present  Shrewsbury 
School  the  purposes  declared  in  the  burgesses'  petition  to 
Edward  the  Sixth.  Some  difficulty  would  be  experienced, 
nowadays,  in  keeping  Christ's  Hospital  at  its  full  complement 
of  scholars  drawn  solely  from  the  deserving  ^'fatherless  " 
children  of  London  proper.  London  is  not  what  it  was  in 
the  days  of  the  Tudors  ;  and  surely  no  one  will  be  found 
bold  enough  to  maintain,  that  the  present  metropolis  is  the 
same  as  the  old  city  within  the  gates.  Granted  that  it  is 
not  the  same,  and  the  letter  of  King  Edward's  intentions 
falls  to  the  ground  ;  the  spirit  of  those  intentions  seems  to 
be  followed  in  the  present  regulations  under  which  children 
are  admitted.  It  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  that  Christ's 
Hospital,  rich  as  it  is,  has  little  or  no  income  derivable 
under  its  charter.  Its  large  endowments  (and  they  are 
larger  than  those  of  any  other  school  in  the  kingdom)  have 
been  principally  derived  from  legacies  and  donations  made 
at  various  periods  of  the  school's  history.  It  may  fairly 
be  supposed  that  the  benevolent  persons  who  conferred 
these  pecuniary  benefits  were,  for  the  most  part,  cognizant 
of  the  altered  condition  of  Christ's  Hospital,  seeing  that 
by  far  the  most  considerable  portion  of  its  present  laro-e 
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income   has   accrued   since   it   ceased    to   be   a   home  for 
foundlings. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  property  of  Christ's 
Hospital  is  encumbered  with  many  charges,  for  purposes 
which  in  the  present  day  are  unnecessary  and  often  im- 
practicable.     In   the   century   succeeding    the    Hospital's 
foundation,  lands   and  gifts  of  money  poured  in  for  the 
benefit  of  the  charity.     Many  of  these  were  for  the  blind 
and    aged,   for   apprenticing   the  children,    and    for   other 
objects  not  strictly  applicable  to  the  Hospital  considered 
merely  as  a  school.     In  the  same  manner  many  persons 
left  estates  and  money  to  the  governors  on  condition  that  a 
certain  number  of  children  annually  should  be  presented 
with  nominations  by  the    City   companies,  or  be  elected 
to  the  Foundation  by  various  parishes,  or  be  nominated  by 
some  public  body  fixed  by  the  donor.     One  benefactor  left 
a  sum  of  money,  the  yearly  interest  upon  which  was  to  be 
devoted  to  providing  on  a  given  day  a  substantial  dinner 
of  boiled  pork    and  pease-pudding — we  believe,  however, 
that  this   latter  toothsome  concomitant  of  the  meal  was 
subsequently  generously  added  by  the  governors.    Another 
person  left  a  legacy  on  condition  that  a  certain  number 
of  boys  should  receive  a  pair  of  gloves,  to  be  worn  in  the 
various  processions  in  which  the  school  took  part  at  Easter- 
tide.    On  these  gloves  were  to  be  printed  the  words,  "  He 
is  Risen."     The   gloves,  it   may   be   mentioned,   are  still 
given  ;  but  in  place  of  being  absurdly  printed  on  the  glove 
a  paper  badge  is  worn  on  the  left  breast  with  the  words 
required  by  the  founder.     A  third  considerate  person  left 
a  small  sum  of  money  to  provide  a  gift  of  one  penny  and  a 
packet  of  plums  to  a  certain  number  of  boys  on  Whit- 
Sunday.     Then  there  is   the  yearly  gift  of  sixpence  (to 
which  the  Lord  Mayor  for  the  time  being  generally  adds 
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another  sixpence),  given  with  a  couple  of  buns  and  a  glass 
of  wine  on  Easter  Tuesday,  to  each  boy  at  the  Mansion 
House,  It  might  be  advisable  that  some,  if  not  all,  of  these 
old  customs  should  be  abolished,  as  savouring  too  much 
of  the  "charity  school."  Sixpences  are  excellent  in  their 
way  ;  but  it  is  a  trifle  absurd,  it  seems  to  us,  to  find  well- 
grown  lads,  headed  by  beadles,  walking  in  a  procession 
through  the  streets  of  London,  with  scraps  of  paper  pinned 
to  their  breasts  bearing  the  legend  "  He  is  Risen."  And 
as  for  the  gift  of  pence  and  plums,  for  many  years  it  has 
been  considered  by  the  boys  themselves  an  indignity  to 
be  selected  to  receive  them.  We  believe,  however,  that  the 
present  governors  have  so  keen  an  eye  towards  judicious 
reforms  that  it  is  a  supererogatory  act  to  indicate  the 
direction  in  which  reforms  are  needed. 

At  the  school  in  Newgate  Street  there  are  at  present 
about  seven  hundred  boys,  of  ages  varying  from  nine  to 
nineteen.  These  are  apportioned  off  into  dormitories,  or 
"  wards,"  consisting  of  from  forty  to  fifty  boys,  presided 
over  by  a  senior  scholar,  from  time  immemorial  called  a 
"  Grecian."  This  scholar — answering  to  the  prsepostor  of 
other  public  schools — is  assisted  in  his  domestic  duties 
by  deputy-Grecians,  and  other  senior  boys  called  monitors. 
A  "  Grecian's "  privileges  are  of  various  kinds.  He  has 
a  "study"  to  himself,  and  a  bed  which  is  railed  off  from 
the  o\  TToWoi  by  curtains  of  the  cosiest.  Along  with  those 
of  his  class,  he  shares  the  comforts  of  a  snug  and  well- 
appointed  parlour  adjoining  the  Head  Master's  residence  ; 
he  sits  at  the  uppermost  table  in  the  hall,  enjoying  sundry 
appetizing  dishes  for  breakfast  and  dinner  ;  and  he  has 
liberty  to  go  outside  the  hospital  "out  of  school  hours" 
just  as  often  as  he  pleases,  except  when  "gated"  for  some 
dereliction  of  duty.     Besides  which  he  has  the  privilege 
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of  fagging,  A  "  Grecian  "  remains  at  the  school  until  he 
is  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age,  when  he  is  sent  to 
the  University  at  the  expense  of  the  Foundation.  The 
Hospital  presents  each  Grecian  "going  up"  to  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  with  ;^20  for  the  purchase  of  books;  ;^io  for 
\\hatever  apparel  he  may  need  ;  and  ^^30  for  " caution 
money  "  and  settling  fees.  The  Hospital  exhibitions  pro- 
vide the  ex-Grecian  with  fair  means  of  living  when  he 
reaches  the  University. 

To  the  senior  boys  on  Charles  the  Second's  Foundation 
in  the  mathematical  school  the  same  judicious  generosity  is 
shown  on  their  leaving  the  Hospital.  Each  boy  whose 
parents  have  expressed  an  intention  of  apprenticing  him  to 
a  sea  life,  is  presented  with  a  chronometer  watch,  a  box  of 
mathematical  instruments,  a  quadrant,  an  outfit  of  uniform, 
such  books  as  may  be  necessary  to  his  calling,  and  a  purse 
of  fifteen  sovereigns.  And  if  the  lad  will  take  the  trouble 
on  his  return  from  three  voyages  to  call  at  the  Hospital, 
and  present  testimonials  of  service  and  good  character 
from  his  late  commanding  officers,  he  may,  on  satisfying 
the  Head  Master  of  his  old  school  of  fair  ability  in  the 
service  of  navigation,  receive  a  further  complimentary  gift 
of  fifteen  sovereigns.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Queen 
once  a  year  receives  the  senior  "  mathematical  boys  "  at  the 
palace,  regales  them  with  luncheon,  and  presents  them 
with  a  gratuity  of  eight  guineas. 

"Although  Christ's  Hospital  is,  and  has  been  from  its 
foundation,  in  the  main  a  commercial  seminary,"  perti- 
nently writes  Mr.  Howard  Staunton,  "  the  list  of  '  Blues ' 
who  have  acquired  celebrity  in  what  are  called  the  '  liberal 
professions '  would  confer  honour  upon  a  school  of  much 
loftier  pretensions."  Notably  among  the  earlier  scholars 
are,  the  memorable  Jesuit,  Edmund  Campion,  a  man  whose 
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unquestionable  piety  and  marvellous  ability  might  well 
have  saved  him  from  a  shameful  death  ;  William  Camden, 
the  antiquary  ;  Bishop  Stillingfleet  (according  to  testimony 
of  Pepys) ;  David  Baker,  the  ecclesiastical  historian  ;  Joshua 
Barnes,  the  erudite  Greek  scholar ;  Jeremiah  Markland,  a 
man  of  distinction  both  as  scholar  and  critic ;  Richardson, 
the  novelist;  Bishop  Middletoji,  of  Calcutta;  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge,  and  Robert  Allen.  In  the  present  century 
Christ's  Hospital  can  boast  of  Thomas  Mitchell,  the  well- 
known  translator  of  Aristophanes  ;  Leigh  Hunt ;  Charles 
Lamb,  and  his  friend  George  Dyer ;  James  White ;  James 
Scholefield,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  Cambridge  ;  the 
Rev.  George  Townsend,  and  Thomas  Barnes,  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Times,  "  than  whom,"  Leigh  Hunt  tells  us, 
"no  man,  if  he  had  cared  for  it,  could  have  been  more 
certain  of  distinction." 

It  may  interest  some  of  the  readers  of  this  book  to 
learn  what  are  the  present  regulations  for  the  admission 
of  children  to  Christ's  Hospital.  These  are  as  follows. 
Firstly,  children  must  be  between  eight  and  ten  years 
of  age,  and  free  from  disease  as  well  as  from  any  physi- 
cal defect  which  might  render  them  unable  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  Their  parents  (if  one  or  both  be  living) 
must  not  have  adequate  means  of  educating  and  main- 
taining them,  nor  the  children  such  means  of  their  own. 
The  governors  of  Christ's  Hospital  (represented  by  the 
Committee  of  Almoners)  make  a  particular  request  that 
persons  who  are  in  no  real  need  of  assistance  from  a 
charitable  foundation  like  Christ's  Hospital,  and  have  no 
fair  ground  of  claim,  from  reverse  of  circumstances,  in- 
adequacy of  means,  or  the  like,  for  aid  from  others  in  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  their  children,  will  refrain 
from  importuning  for  admission  of  their  children  into  the 
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Hospital.  It  may  be  added  that  parents  and  others  who 
apply  to  the  governors  for  presentation  (governors  exercise 
the  right  only  in  their  individual  capacity)  should  state 
their  cases  clearly  and  fully,  and  above  all  should 
mention  the  number  of  their  dependent  children,  and 
the  full  name  and  age  of  the  particular  child  whom  it  is 
desired  to  benefit.  Successful  candidates  are  required,  as 
a  preliminary  to  admission,  to  pass  an  examination  as 
to  their  attainments,  such  examination  being  graduated 
according  to  age.  The  limits  of  age  are  fixed  at  between 
eight  and  ten  years. 

Within  a  few  years  it  is  probable  that  Christ's  Hospital 
will  be  removed  into  the  country.  With  that  removal  will 
of  necessity  depart  every  vestige  of  the  old  dress,  the  old 
customs,  and  the  quaint  traditions  of  the  school.  The 
enormous  and  still  increasing  wealth  of  Christ's  Hospital 
will  be  apportioned  in  providing  schools  for  both  boys  and 
girls,  not  only  boarding,  but  day  schools.  We  trust  these 
schools  when  instituted  may  endure  to  ages  as  splendid 
testimony  of  the  honourable  and  judicious  management  of 
Christ's  Hospital  for  the  space  of  three  hundred  years  by 
the  governors  appointed  under  the  Charter  of  Edward  the 
Sixth. 
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GLOSSARY  OF  WORDS,  NOT  OTHERWISE  EXPLAINED 
IN  THE  FOREGOING  PAGES,  IN  COMMON  USE  IN 
OUR   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

Arbreviatigms. — Et.,   Eton;     Win.,  Winchester;     West.,   Westminster;    Shr., 
Shrewsbury;  Har.,  Harrow;  Rug.,  Rugby;  Char.,  Charterhouse. 

Abroad,  Win. — A  boy  is  said  to  come  "  abroad,"  at  Winchester  Col- 
lege, when  his  name  is  taken  off  Continent  Roll  or  the  Sick 
List. 
Absence,  Et. — Names'-calling. 
Adsum,  Char. — Names'-calling. 

After  twelve,  Et. — The  interval  between  12  and  2  p.m. 
After  four,  Et. — The  interval  between  3  and  6  p.m. 
Allow,  Har. — Allowance  :  a  boy's  weekly  allowance  of  pocket-money. 
Apple-pie  Day,  Win. — The  name  given  to  the  first  Thursday  after 
the  first  Tuesday  in  December,  when  the  Scholars  have  apple- 
pie  for  dinner. 
Back-up,  To,  Win.—{\)  To  shout  vehemently.      (2)  To  defend  or 

come  to  the  rescue. 
Baker,  Win. — A  cushion. 

Banco,  Char. — Evening  school,  or  preparation. 
Barter,  Win. — A   half  volley  at   cricket,  so    called   after   Warden 

Barter. 
Battlings,  Win.— a  Scholar's  weekly  allowance  of  one  shilling. 
Bever,  £/,— Beer  and  bread  provided  in  Hall  by  the  College  in  the 

summer  afternoons. 
Big  side,  Rttg: — A  term    applied  to  all   games  as  organized  from  a 

school  standard,  e.g.  Big  Side  cricket.  Big  Side  runs,  etc. 
Bill,  Har. — Calling-over   the   names  of  the   whole  school  on  half- 
holidays. 
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Bills,    West. — The   slips   of   paper    used    for    the   College   lists   of 

attendance  in  Abbey,  Hall,  etc. 
Bill-book,  Har. — A  list  of  the  school  in  "form  order,"  published 

every  term. 
Bill-brighters,  Win. — Small  faggots  for  lighting  coal  fires. 
Blow,  Wm. — To  blush. 
Blue-book,  Har.— Aw  alphabetical  Hst  of  the  school,  published  every 

term.     JVest. — A  novel. 
Boss,  Shr. — One  who  excels  in  any  game,  work,  etc. 
Box,  To,  Char. — To  impound  a  library  book  lying  about. 
Boy,  Har. — A  school  term  for  fag  on  day  attendance. 
Brock,  To,  Win.— To  bully. 
Brosier,  Et. — (i)  A  protest  made  against  any  deficiency,  either  in 

the  quantity  or  cjuality  of  the  food  supphed,  by  eating  the  larder 

bare      (2)  A  "  count-out "  in  the  first  division  "  saying-lesson," 

with  its  attendant  consequences  of  general  punishment. 
Brum,  Win. — Stingy  ;  penniless. 
Bulky,  Win. — Generous  ;  rich. 
Cab,  Shr. — A  printed  translation. 
Cab,  To,  Shr.— To  copy  from  another.     To  use  a  translation.     The 

expression  is  in  use  in  other  schools  besides  Shrewsbury. 
Call,  Har.—Tht  warning  cry  of  "  Boy  "  to  summon  the  fag. 
Calling-over,  Char.— A  term  applied  to  the  weekly  calling-over  of 

the  boys  in  each  form  in  school. 
Calm,  Rug. — Swaggering. 
Candle-keepers,  Win. — The  seven  Scholars  who  have  been  longest 

in  College  next  after  the  prefects. 
Candlestick,  Win. — A  candidate  for  College. 
Cap  (i)  Rug. — The  cap  of  honour  in  football. 

„    (2)  Har. — The  cap  of  honour  in  the  House  Cricket  Eleven.     To 

get  one's  cap  means  to  get  into  the  House  Cricket  Eleven. 
Cargo,  Win. — A  hamper  from  home. 
Case's  Gallows,  Rug. — A  goal  at  the  east  side  of  the  Chapel  Piece  at 

Rugby  adjoining  Big  Side,  named  after  a  great  player  :   now 

fellow  of  C.C.C.  Oxford. 
Chamber-singing,  Et. — A  penalty  enforced  on  the  new  boys  in  Col- 
lege of  singing  a  song  in  public,  with  the  alternative  of  drinking 

a  nauseous  mixture  of  salt  and  beer. 
Cheesy,  Char. — Good  ;  excellent. 

Chop,  To,  Char. — To  knock  the  crust  off  a  roll  with  a  knife. 
Classicus,  IVin. — The  junior  College   boy  in  each  division   whose 

duty  it  is  to  get  the  lessons  set. 
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Classicus  Paper  or  Case,  Win. — The  list  of  boys  in  each  division, 
arranged  in  the  order  of  marks  every  week. 

Clo,  Win. — A  box  on  the  ear. 

Close,  The,  Rug. — Playing-field. 

Cock-house,  Har. — The  champion  "  house  "  in  any  department  of 
games. 

COCKING-UP,  C]iar. — A  monitor's  "licking"  or  thrashing. 

Cocks,  Char. — Lavatory. 

Coll.,  Char. — Collection  of  library  books. 

Collections,  Et. — A  terminal  examination  in  the  school  divisions  in 
the  work  of  the  half-year.  The  first  in  examination  order 
receives  a  book  from  the  Head,  the  second  usually  one  from 
the  Division  Master. 

COMPUL,  Har. — Compulsory  Football  taking  place  three  times  a  fort- 
night. 

Con,  Win. — A  rap  on  the  head. 

Con,,  Har. — A  construing  lesson.  To  "give  a  con."  is  a  phrase  signi- 
fying to  construe  a  passage  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

Continent,  /FzV/.— The  sick-list. 

CONTio,  Har. — Latin  Speech  read  by  the  head  of  the  school  before 
the  governors  every  year. 

Copy,  Har. — 'A  sort  of  minor  prize  given  at  the  end  of  the  term,  for 
which  a  boy's  parents  are  supposed  to  pay. 

Covered,  Har. — The  covered  racquet  court. 

Croppled,  Win. — A  boy  is  said  to  be  croppled  when  he  cannot 
construe  his  lesson. 

Crocketts,  Wi7i. — Cricket- 

Cud,  Win. — Pretty  ;  nice. 

Div,,  Har.— A  division  or  class,  e.g.  "  French  Div."  "  Tcek  (Mathe- 
matics) Div." 

Bowlings,  6"/^r.— Compulsory  football. 

Duck,  Win. — Face,  or  expression  of  face. 

DUCKER,  Har. — Corruption  of  "  Duck-puddle,"  the  old  name  for  the 
school  bathing-place  at  Harrow. 

Early-play,  West. — A  holiday  after  one  hour's  school  in  llie 
morning. 

Egg-flip  night,  Win. — The  night  of  Apple-pie  day,  when  egg-flip, 
or  bishop,  is  provided  for  the  Scholars. 

Ex.,  Har. — Abbreviation  of  exeat  ;  leave  of  absence  granted  once  a 
term  from  Friday  to  Monday. 

Extrumps,  ]Vin. — Extempore. 
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Extra,  Ha f. — (i)  "  Extra  school,"  a  punishment  which  consists  of 
writing  out  grammar  for  two  hours  and  a  half,  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  master.     (2)  Extra  fagging. 

Fez,  Har. — (i)  The  tasselled  cap  worn  by  members  of  a  House 
Football  Eleven.     (2)  A  member  of  that  society. 

Fields,  IVesf. — Vincent  Square,  once  known  as  Tothill  Fields — the 
playground  of  Westminster  School. 

Find,  Har. — (i)  A  set  of  three  or  four  boys  who  are  allowed  the  privi- 
lege of  having  breakfast  and  tea  together.   (2)  To  mess  together. 

Flannels  (i)  Har. — To  get  one's   flannels  is  to  obtain  promotion 
to  the  School,  Cricket,  or  Football  Eleven. 
„  (2)  Iiu_§: — At  Rugby,  when  the  school  played  football  in 

white  ducks,  the  probation  "  caps "  were  allowed  to  wear 
flannels.  At  present,  though  the  whole  school  wear  flannels, 
the  name  retains  its  old  signification. 

Floreat,  IVes/. — The  toast  drunk  at  the  election  dinner  and  other 
great  occasions  ;  generally  from  the  large  silver  cup  presented 
to  the  Queen's  Scholars  by  Warren  Hastings  and  other  Old 
Westminsters,  and  commonly  known  as  the  "  Elephant  Cup," 
from  its  handles  which  are  in  the  shape  of  Elephants'  heads. 

Footer,  Har. — Football. 

Front,  JVin. — Angry  ;  vexed. 

Froust,  Har. — Extra  sleep  allowed  in  the  morning  of  Sundays  and 
whole  holidays. 

FUNCTIOR,  JV/n. — The  night-light  burned  in  chambers  at  Winchester 
College. 

FURK,  To,  JVt;i. — To  expel ;  to  send  on  a  message. 

Fug,*  To,  S/ir. — To  stay  in  a  stuffy  room. 

Fuggy,*  S/ir.— Stuffy. 

Gat,  S/ir. — A  quantity  ;  as  a  quantity  of  paper. 

Genuine,  W^/«. — To  praise. 

GOMER,  Win. — (i)  The  ordinary  clothes  in  which  a  Scholar  goes 
home.     (2)  Vegetable  dishes  in  Hall. 

Graces,  West. — The  three  Queen's  Scholars  of  the  second  election 
who  say  the  Latin  grace  in  Hall.  They  are  called  out  for  the 
purpose  by  the  Captain,  who  says  to  one,  "  Age  gratias,"  to  the 
two  others,  "  Agite  Responsa." 

Green  (i)  West. — The  railed  enclosure  in  Dean's  Yard,  used  by  the 
boys  of  Westminster  School. 
,,        (2)  C/iar. — The  cricket-ground  at  Godalming. 

*  This  word  is  in  use  in  most  schools. 
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Greeze,  West. — A  striving  crowd  or  inclee. 

Gym,  Har. — The  gymnasium. 

Handing,  West.—Ps.  magisterial  flogging. 

Hasher,  Char. — A  jersey. 

Hee,  Char. — A  cake. 

Huff,  Win. — Strong  beer  brewed  by  the  college. 

Hall,  In,  Rug. — Two  years'  standing. 

Hook-ON,*  Riig. — To  take  a  boy's  arm  in  walking — a  custom  universal 

at  Rugby. 
Jockey,  Witi. — To  steal ;  also  to  eo  up  some  places  above  a  boy  in 

class. 
Junket,  Win. — To  exult  over  another. 

Late-play,  West. — A  half-holiday  or  holiday  beginning  at  noon. 
Leave  up  Town^  West. — Exeat  on  half  holidays,  etc. 
Ledgers,  West. — The  manuscript  records  of  Westminster  School. 
Liberty,  Et. — The  first  six  Oppidans,  and  the  first  six  Oppidans  in 
Fifth  Form  who  work  with  Sixth  Form  under  the  Head  Master. 
Little  Side,  Rug. — A  term  applied  to  all  games  at  Rugby  organized 

from  a  "  House  "  standard,  e.g.  Little  Side  football. 
Lobster,  Win. — To  cry. 

Lock  Hours,  West. — Locking-up  time.     Pronounced  "  Lockees." 
LOCKING-IN,*  Char. — The  act  of  locking  the  doors  of  the  "  houses  " 

for  the  night ;  the  time  of  so  doing. 
LoCK-UP,* //<rr. — The  expression  bears  the  same  meaning  as  locking- 

in  at  Charterhouse. 
LOCK-UP-S,  Shr. — Detention  in  Study. 

MON.  Os.,  West. — Abbreviation  oi  monitor  ostii,  the  Queen's  Scholar 
of  the  second  election,  who  announces  the  hour  in  Latin  at  the 
close  of  school. 
Mug,  Win. — To  take  trouble  ;  to  work  hard  at  any  given  task. 
Muzz,  West. — To  read. 
Noggs,  Har. — The  school  factotum. 
NOTER,  Har. — A  note-book. 

Order  your  Name,  Win. — A  boy's  name  is  said  to  be  "  ordered  " 
when  given  to  the  Bible  clerk  in  course  or  on  duty,  who  lays  it 
before  the  Head  Master  with  a  view  to  punishment  of  some 
offence. 
Out  of  School,  West. — On  the  Sick  List. 
Pavvy,  Har. — The  Pavilion. 
Philathlet,  Har.—  iX)  Philathletic  club  ;  or  (2)  the  Philathletic  field. 

*  This  word  is  in  use  in  other  schools. 
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Pitch-up,  Win. — A  clique  or  party.  A  Winchester  boy's  "pitch-up" 
are  his  friends  at  home. 

PONTINES,  Riig. — A  low-lying,  ill-drained  part  of  the  Close  at  Rugby. 

Pop,  Et. — The  aristocratic  school  club  at  Eton,  originally  a  debating 
society,  now  a  fashionable  and  exclusive  lounge.  The  qualifi- 
cations for  admission  usually  recognized  are  prestige  in  the 
boats  or  Upper  Club,  the  racquet  courts  or  school  fields.  It  is 
usually  open  to  the  Captain  of  the  School  and  of  the  Oppidans, 
and  occasionally  to  other  than  those  standing  well  at  athletics. 

Pruff,  Win. — Obstinate  ;  thick-skinned. 

PUKER,  SJir. — A  good-for-nothing  fellow. 

Pun,  Har. — A  punishment—  usually  an  imposition  of  lines  to  be  written 
out. 

PUN-PAPER,  Ha}-. — Specially  ruled  paper  for  "puns,"  every  fifth  line 
being  red. 

PUNTABOUT,  Rng. — The  part  of  the  Close  at  Rugby  set  apart  for 
practice-kicking  at  football. 

PUPE,  Har. — Pupil-room. 

Purl,  Win. — To  take  a  "  header  "  ;  to  dive. 

QUADDING,  Rug. — The  triumphal  promenade  of  the  chief  football 
players  round  the  cloisters  at  calling-over  time  before  a 
match. 

Remiday  (in  old  English  "remedye"),  Wi7i. — A  holiday. 

Remove,*  Et.,  Har. — (i)  The  division  of  the  school  between  Fifth 
and  Fourth  Form.    (2)  Promotion  from  one  form  into  another. 

Rep.,  Har. — Repetition. 

Sap.,*  Shr. — To  work. 

Sat.-Sun.-Mon.,  West. — When  a  saint's-day  falls  on  a  Monday  there 
is  no  school  at  Westminster  from  noon  on  the  Saturday  pre- 
ceding till  the  Tuesday  following.  This  holiday  is  termed  a 
Sat.-Sun.-Mon. 

SCI,  West. — A  gamin.     Pronounced  "  Ski." 

SCOB,  Witi. — The  double-lidded  box  in  which  College  boys  keep  their 
chattels  and  books. 

SCUG,  Et.  Har. — Negatively,  a  boy  who  is  not  distinguished  in  person, 
in  games,  or  social  qualities.  Positively,  a  boy  of  untidy,  dirty, 
or  ill-mannered  habits  ;  one  whose  sense  of  propriety  is  not  fully 
developed. 

Sent  up,  Et. — An  honour  due  usually  to  distinction  in  verses,  though 
sometimes  awarded  to  general  industry.  Several  boys  in  each 
*  This  word  is  in  use  in  many  schools. 
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division  are  usually  sent  up.  Some  masters  send  up  certain 
boys  twice.  The  Head  Master  exercised  the  power  of  sending 
up  "for  play,"  which  was  counted  as  three  times  "sent  up  for 
good."  Every  third  occasion  of  being  sent  up  for  good  the  boy 
could  claim  a  book  from  the  Head.  West. — Ordered  for  a 
"  handing." 

Shee,  Char. — A  plum-pudding. 

Shepherd,  Har. — A  term  signifying  every  fifth  boy,  who  is  respon- 
sible for  his  flock,  the  four  below  him,  when  "  Bill "  is  called 
over  in  the  cricket-field  in  summer. 

Sicker,  Har. — The  sick-room  in  the  various  houses,  used  by  those 
who  are  not  so  ill  as  to  necessitate  their  being  sent  to  the 
sanatorium. 

Skew,  Har. — (i)  A  dunce  or  ignoramus.  (2)  To  be  "turned,"  or 
fail  in  construing  lesson. 

Slave-driver,  Har. — A  boy  who  has  to  look  after  the  cricket  fags. 

Snack,  Win.— A  racquet  ball. 

Snork,  Shr. — (i)  To  do  the  whole  of  a  paper  in  an  examination. 
(2)  To  beat  another  in  argument  or  repartee. 

Sock  (i)  Wm. — To  beat  or  defeat  in  a  game. 

„     (2)  Et. — Edibles  of  various  kinds  privately  imported  into  College, 
House,  or  Schook 

Speecher,  Har. — (i)  Speech-room.     (2)  Speech  day. 

Speeches,  West. — Recitations  after  school  on  Friday  by  members  of 
the  Sixth  Form. 

Splice,  Wm. — To  throw  or  fling. 

Spree,  Win. — Impudent,  pretentious. 

Station,  West. — Compulsory  attendance  at  Fields,  or  elsewhere. 

Stodge,  Char. — The  inside  of  a  roll,  or  the  crumb  of  new  bread. 

Stodger,  Char.— a  penny  bun. 

Sum,  Win. — A  boy  answers  "  sum  "  when  his  name  is  called. 

Superannuation,*  Char. — When  a  boy  fails  to  reach  a  certain  form 
by  a  certain  age,  and  is  in  consequence  obliged  by  the  regula- 
tions to  leave  the  school. 

Swagger-man,  Shr. — One  who  excels  at  anything. 

Swill,  Shr. — To  take  a  shower-bath. 

Swinger,  Char. — A  box  on  the  ears  ;  to  box  the  ears. 

Swishing,  Char. — A  birching. 

SwOT,t  Har. — (i)  School  work.     (2)  One  who  works. 

SwOTjt  To  BE  IN  A,  Shr.— To  be  wrathful. 

*  Probably  not  peculiar  to  Charterhouse, 
t  This  word  is  in  use  in  most  schools. 
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Tails,  //^^r.— The  dress-coat  worn  by  the  Upper  School  at  Harrow. 

Tanning,  West. — A  monitorial  flogging  at  Westminster. 

T^GE,  Win. — Abbreviation  oi protege. 

Thick,  Win.~K  stupid  fellow. 

There,  Win.— To  be  idle. 

Three  Trees,  The,  7??/^.— Now  only  two   and  a  half  are  on  Big 

Side,  that  part  of  the  Close  at  Rugby  where  the  great  matches 

are  played. 
Tolly,  Har.—K  candle. 
TOLLY-UP,  To,  Har. — To  keep  a  candle  alight  after  the  gas  has  been 

turned  off  (generally  illegally). 
Tosh,*  Et.,  Har.,  Char.— A  foot-bath.     A  bath.     To  wash. 
Toys,  Win. — A  boy's  bookcase  in  chambers. 
Trials,  Har. — Examinations. 
Tub,  Et. — A  presumably  invidious  synonym  for  Colleger  ;  whether 

from  "  toga,"  "  tugurium,"  or  "  tugmutton,"  it  is  difficult  to  say  : 

toga  is  the  most  reasonable. 
Tug,  Win. — Common,  stale. 

Washing-stool,  Win.~A  prefect's  table  in  chambers. 
Water,  West. — Rowing,  rowing  men,  or  the  boats. 
Williams,  Et. — The  name  of  the  school  bookseller  at  Eton,  whose 

wmdow  shows  the  school  notices  and  proclamations  of  every 

kind.     (Now  Mr.  R.  Ingalton  Drake.) 

*  This  word  is  in  use  in  most  schools. 
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